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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE VIEWS OF BIOT AND WEBER 


RESPECTING THE RELATIONS OF THE 


HINDU AND CHINESE SYSTEMS OF ASTERISMS; 


WITH AN ADDITION, ON MULLER’S VIEWS RESPECTING THE SAME SUBJECT. 


By WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 


PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT IN YALE COLLEGE, 


Presented to the Society October 16th, 1862. 


In the sixth volume of this Journal was published a transla- 
tion, with an elaborate commentary and exposition, of the 
Sfirya-Siddhanta, one of the most ancient and authoritative 
text-books of the Hindu science of astronomy. The work soon 
after received a generally appreciative and gratifying notice, run- 
ning through several numbers of the Journal des Savants 
(Paris, Aug.—Dec., 1860), at the hands of the eminent physicist 
and philosopher, Mons. J. B. Biot, who, after his name had 
been identified for considerably more than half a century with 
the history of French science, has since (Feb. 3rd, pom died, 
at the great age of 87 years, active, laborious, and prolific to 
the very end, still claiming a place in the working ranks of the 
present generation, not less than in their grateful regard and 
admiration, as the last survivor of a band of giarts in intellect 
whose achievements shed lustre over the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. In the series of articles referred to, M. Biot 
takes up anew the discussion of the Chinese origin of the Hindu 
system of nakshatras, or lunar asterisms—a questica first opened 
by him as long ago as 1840. This discussion it is the principal 
object of the present paper to continue, with reference also to 
the views recently set forth upon the same subject by Prof. A. 
Wesker, of Berlin: but, before entering upon it, I must ask 

rmission to reply briefly to the unfavorable judgments passed 
o M. Biot upon certain portions of the translation and com- 
mentary of the Siddhanta, in the course of his prevailingly com- 
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mendatory review. In craving this liberty I think myself jus- 
tified by the consideration of the great weight of authority 
attaching to the publicly expressed opinions of one so univers- 
ally known and honored: 1 am unwilling to allow our work 
to lie under his partial condemnation without some explanation 
and protest with regard to points in which I think he has mis- 
understood it, or judged it too harshly, and thus has done us 
unintentional injustice. Were he yet living, such explanation 
might be addressed to himself privately, leaving it to him to 
do us more public justice if he saw fit; but, as that is now im- 
possible, we can only make our counter-plea before the public, 
and turn the case over for their final judgment. 

The first matter which calls forth M. Biot’s disapprobation, 
and upon which he lets fall a heavy burden of censure, return- 
ing to it once and again in the course of his articles, is the in- 
troductory note prefixed to our work, wherein the translator 
sets forth the manner in which he was led to undertake the 
translation and comment of the Hindu treatise, and the consid- 
erations which, in his view, rendered the execution of the task 
desirable, and even indispensable. He rehearses the works of 
those who had earlier treated of the Hindu astronomy, and 
points out that, notwithstanding their acknowledged value, they 
contained but a partial and fragmentary exhibition of the sub- 
ject, while nothing had up to that time appeared which showed 
the Hindu science in its ensemble, displaying its garb as well as 
its substance, holding up its superstitions, its fanciful theories, 
its absurd hypotheses and assumptions, in the same light as its 
groundwork of observed fact and its mathematical form. In 
all this, the reviewer sees only an arrogant and reprehensible 
attempt to exalt the value of the work offered by depreciating 
its predecessors: it betrays, to his apprehension, a misunder- 
standing of the real value which a translation of the treatise 
could now have—a value purely philological and historical, and 
not at ail bearing upon instruction and positive science. Now 
nothing could have been farther from the minds of the transla- 
tor and those associated with him than this overestimate of their 
own labors and underestimate of those of others, which M. Biot 
reprehends so severely, and if the preface appears to breathe 
such a feeling, they must regret that it shoul Se so unhappily 
expressed as seriously to misrepresent them. But they hope the 
generality of those who shall read the introductory note will 
find that M. Biot has misjudged its spirit; and they are even 
confident that his error will find its antidote in the translation 
which he himself, with entire good faith, offers of the passages 
to which he takes exception. It was not the duty of the trans- 
lator to set forth in detail, and with lengthened eulogy, the 
merits of those who had gone before him, but only to present 
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the considerations which justified him in taking up the subject 
anew, and in this particular way, notwithstanding all that they 
had done. He would not think of disputing an item of the 
praise which M. Biot, in his defense of previous writers, feels 
called upon to award to their works; he would only ask that 
M. Biot should allow the truth of his counter-allegation, that 
those who wished to understand the Hindu astronomy in its 
entirety—and especially in its historical and philological aspects, 
as distinguished from its scientific—were in pressing need of 
such a guide to its comprehension as a complete translation and 
annotation of one of its principal treatises would furnish. If 
the commendations which M. Biot, with the utmost kindness 
and liberality, afterwards bestows upon the work itself are at 
all merited, he who undertook it cannot fairly be accused of 
overweening self-estimation for claiming that there was both 
room and call for such a work. 

Our reviewer expresses his decided preference for such an 
arrangement of the matter composing the volume as should 
give the translation of the Siddhdnta text in unbroken conti- 
nuity, leaving the exposition to follow after in a mass. I can- 
not think that this preference will be shared by many of those 
who shall have occasion to consult and use the book. Consid- 
ering the want of continuous and orderly arrangement in the 
treatise—to which M. Biot himself calls attention, illustrating it 
at some length—and the obscure and elliptical character of the 
text, which is in great part quite unintelligible without the aid 
of a commentary, it is probable that ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred would prefer to have each connected passage imme- 
diately followed by its own explanation, as is the case in our 
work, This is the method usually followed—and, so far as I 
know, with universal approval—in the publication of original 
Sanskrit texts with their commentaries: as for instance, in all 
the editions of the astronomical text-books, including that of 
the Sirya-Siddhanta itself. The few persons who shall wish to 
entertain themselves by a continuous perusal of the pure Sid- 
dhanta text may well enough be called upon to take the slight 
additional trouble of sometimes turning over more thaa one leaf 
to find the next passage, for the sake of the many whose con- 
venience will be consulted by the mixture of text and comment. 

Notwithstanding M. Biot’s objections, I cannot see that we 
took an unwarranted liberty in modifying in our translation the 
titles of some of the chapters. These titles are no integral parts 
of the treatise, and are found to vary somewhat in different 
manuscripts; and they are in a few cases so palpable misstate- 
ments of the contents of the chapters to which they are ap- 

nded that a translator can hardly prevail upon himself to 
os them unaltered. Thus, for instance, M. Biot, in his sketch 
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of the contents of the Siddhdnta, following the guidance of the 
manuscript titles, informs us that the fourth chapter treats of 
lunar eclipses, and the fifth of solar: which is entirely erroneous, 
since the fourth chapter has as much to do with solar as with 
lunar eclipses, nearly all its rules being essential to the calcula- 
tion no less of the former than of the latter; while the fifth 
chapter deals merely with the element of parallax, as entering 
into the caleulation of a solar eclipse. We have not failed to 
give the manuscript title of every chapter, in text and transla- 
tion, and, if we modified it, to explain the reason of the modifi- 
eation; and this ought to relieve us from reproach, unless our 
modifications were for the worse, and not for the better. 

In objecting to the Sanskrit index appended to our work, on 
the ground that it is imperfect, not avin reference to 7 
ease of the occurrence in the treatise of each word indexed, M. 
Biot palpably confounds the duty of a translator with that of 
an editor. We did not publish any text of the Siddbanta, and 
no obligation could rest upon us to furnish an index to the text: 
our Index was rather an index to the notes; although in these 
we had, in fact, been careful to mention, and to explain, so far as 
we were able, every technical term which the treatise contained, 
besides many others, found in the native commentary upon it, or 
in other kindred works. To refer under each word even to all 


the verses of the translation where it happened to be cited in pa- 
renthesis, ——— of the English word or phrase chosen to rep- 


resent it, would have been of no avail, since it was likely to have 
occurred in the text in twice as many other passages, in the 
translation of which it did not appear. M. Biot complains that 
under lipid, for example, he is referred to chapter i., verse 28, 
note, where the word is not used in the text, while he finds va- 
rious verses to contain it to which no reference is made. But 
the note referred to does contain the statement that lipid is the 
precise synonym of kald, ‘a minute of arc,’ and that, while the 
two are employed interchangeably in the text, the former occurs 
much more frequently than the latter. If the authority of the 
translators cannot be accepted upon a point like this, if they 
must give a complete set of references to the original text in 
order to enable the mathematical reader to judge whether, after 
all, lipté and kaldé do not mean two different things, then their 
work is not fit to be studied, and had better be laid aside alto- 
gether. They have furnished an index by the aid of which one 
who has a certain degree of confidence in their ability to execute 

roperly the task they undertook may make use of their trans- 
ation and notes: any other belongs to him to provide who shall 
study the original text, and by it shall set himself to test and 
correct their work. Nor does M. Biot’s distrust stop short of this 
last step; he essays in a single point, by way of example, to 
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convict their translation of inaccuracy, aud to correct it. We 
are mistaken, he says, in rendering the word bha sometimes by 
‘asterism,’ as if it were the synonym of nakshatra, since it really 
means only ‘a fixed star in general.’ Now if we had presumed 
to criticize one of M. Biot’s formulas, pronouncing it mathemati- 
cally unsound, he would doubtless have thought that we were 
everstepping our — limits, and, by dealing with matters 
which he understood better than we, exposing our criticisms to 
discomfiture and ridicule. But he, in his turn, when laying to 
our charge a gross mistranslation, himself knowing not a word 
of Sanskrit, should have been very careful to see that his accu- 
sation was justly founded. In point of fact, it is entirely base- 
less: for bha, which originally, like nakshatra, meant simply 
‘star, shining heavenly body,’ is in the Siddhanta employed 
both in this its general etymological sense, and with the spe- 
cially restricted meaning of ‘ nakshatra, lunar asterism.’ It even 
much more often receives this latter meaning than nakshatra 
itself (which is comparatively a rare word, occurring but six 
times in the Siddhanta); a conspicuous and unequivocal in- 
stance might have been found by M. Biot at viii. 1, in the very 
introduction to the chapter on the nakshatras. Moreover, it 1s 
not infrequently applied to designate the signs of the zodiac, 
or the arcs of thirty degrees into which the ecliptic is divided ; 
and only the connection, or the requirements of the case, can 
determine which of its three different senses it bears, and which 
must be substituted for it in making the translation of any given 
passage. 

It is, of course, a legitimate matter for difference of opinion 
how far, in translating a work of science from a language with 
which scientific men are entirely unfamiliar, its technical terms 
should be translated. Respecting such of them as have techni- 
cal correspondents in the language of the version, there would 
be, indeed; little or no question: others would be more doubtful. 
But we had so strong a sense of the inconvenience and per- 
plexity arising from the frequent introduction, into a text in- 
tended for other than philological readers, of terms which are 
without known meaning, and, even if laboriously learned and 
made somewhat familiar, yet possess no power to suggest to 
the mind their significance, and require always an effort of 
the memory to recall the thing they designate, that we laid 
down for our guidance the principle that every term in the Sid- 
dhanta for which a tolerably accurate and not too tedious Eng- 
lish equivalent could be found, should be uniformly rendered 
by that equivalent. At the same time, for the benefit of those 
scholars who were familiar with and preferred the Sanskrit terms, 
we scattered them with great liberality through our version, 
putting them in parenthesis after the words chosen to represent 
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them. M. Biot’s objections to one or two special cases of the 
application of this method have not convinced me that the 
| method was not, on the whole, the most eligible one, and wor- 
thy to be consistently adhered to. Two difficulties are thus 
avoided. In the first place, the Hindu technical language offers 
a number of synonyms for almost every scientific term, and 
among these it would have been necessary to make a somewhat 
arbitrary selection. If M. Biot has objected to our rendering 
both dha and nakshatra by ‘asterism,’ which is as nearly as 
sible the primitive meaning of both, in virtue of which they 
are capable of being used to designate the same object, what 
would he have said to our rendering dha direetly by ‘nakshatra’? 
In the second place, the misinterpretation and misuse of a term 
may sometimes be checked by a translation, rather than a bodily 
transfer, of it. It is easier to preserve from distortion in the 
mind a thing represented by a word which is directly intelligi- 
ble, than one for which a dead algebraic sign is used. An illus- 
| tration is furnished by this very term nakshatra, in connection 
with which M. Biot especially criticizes our method. If he had 
been constantly mindful that the proper meaning of the word 
|! was ‘asterism,’ and that whatever other significance it had came 
through that meaning, he might perhaps have been in part saved 
the misapprebensions of the Hindu system of nakshatras or as- 
terisms which, as the case stands, he has not been able to avoid. 
I would farther briefly point out—although the matter is per- 
haps of too small consequence to merit notice—that M. Biot’s 
argument in favor of the possibility that the Hindus learned 
their astronomy from the Greeks later than the time of Ptolemy. 
and were not ignorant of his labors and their results, is ealled 
, out only by a mistranslation of the language which we had used 
in reference to the subject. We had said that “the absence 
from the Hindu system of the improvements introduced by Pto- 
lemy into that of the Greeks tends strongly to prove that the 
transmission of the principal groundwork of the former took 
place before his time;’’ and M. Biot renders our phrase “ tends 
strongly to prove” by ‘seems manifestly to prove’ (semble prou- 
ver manifestement), and ‘offers the certain proof ” (offre la preuve 
certaine). One more familiar with the English idiom would 
have seen that the language used did not assert a certain proof, 
| but distinctly implied the contrary: it was equivalent to saying 
that this was a marked indication, or a prima facie argument, in 
favor of the fact as stated, while nevertheless it could not be 
] regarded as establishing the truth of the latter; its force being 
weakened by various opposing considerations, such as those 
which M. Biot adduces against it, and whose bearing and per- 
tinency we had ourselves not failed to perceive and take into 
account, 
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But that part of M. Biot’s review of our work which has 
caused me the most surprise and disappointment, and against 
which I can least refrain from raising a protest, as altogether 
unjust and injurious, is the following paragraph, which I trans- 
late entire: 


“I should be glad if I could close here the scientific examination of 
their work. But, to my great regret, I find myself completely at issue 
with them upon a point more controverted, and involved in greater ob- 
scurity, than almost any other; namely, this: wherein the twenty-eight 
nakshatras described in chapter viii. of the Sarya-Siddhanta precisely 
consist, what astronomical use they are capable of-filling, and whether 
they are originally native in India or introduced from abroad. I was 
led, twenty years since, to recognize, and to demonstrate by palpable 
proofs, that this singular institution, which enters into the general sys- 
tem of the Indian astronomy as a thing foreign to it, has its root and 
its explanation in the practical methods of the ancient Chinese astrono- 
my, whence the Hindus derived it, altering its character, in order to 
employ it in astrological speculations. All the investigations which I 
have since been able to make into the subject have contributed to ren- 
der this conclusion more manifestly true in my eyes: and, so late as 
last year, M. Stanislas Julien brought to light a very ancient Sanskrit- 
Chinese document which furnishes the most striking confirmation of it, 
containing a bilingual table, in which the twenty-eight Chinese siew 
and the twenty-eight Hindu nakshatras are consecutively enumerated, 
by their own names, and set over against one another, precisely in the 
order of correspondence which I had attributed to them. Thus the 
results at which I had arrived in 1840 turn out to have been admitted 
and recognized, centuries ago, in China, as a matter of general opinion. 
But nothing of all this has touched those among the Indianists of our 
time who had formed for themselves in advance general theories re- 
specting the nature and origin of the Hindu nakshatras. Learned as 
scholars, and subtle as philologists, they have yet been led astray by 
their want of positive knowledge. Being strangers to the methods of 
astronomical observation, not knowing how to discern for themselves 
what was physically possible or impossible to ancient observers, the 
have gratuitously attributed to the latter ideas which they have not 0 
and which even could not possibly come into their minds, since, for 
them, their utility would have been absolutely null, and their realization 
impracticable. They have not seen that the formation and astronomi- 
cal application, at a very remote period, of the twenty-eight nakshatras 
of unequal amplitude which the Sarya-Siddhanta describes, imply a 
mode of observation by differences of right ascension, founded upon 
the mechanical measurement of intervals of time, whereof no trace is 
found among those nations of antiquity which had been the exclusive 
object of their studies. Then, when they have been informed that 
these conditions of origin were found actually realized, not far from 
India, in the ancient Chinese astronomy, of which they knew nothing, 
they have rejected this suggestion as a kind of Pana to the occult 


science which they had dreamed out. I shall not reproduce here the 
demonstrative facts upon which I have established it. It would be use- 
less to present them anew in the same form. But, addressing myself 
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once more to the Indianists who have rejected them without discussion, 
on account of their incompatibility with their own systems, I shall at- 
tempt to show them clearly wherein consist the illusions which they 
have formed for themselves upon the subject of our debate, illusions 
which could only lead them to embrace phantoms. This will be the 
object of a special article, after which I hope never again to have to 
return to this subject.” 

Here are several very serious and damaging charges made 
against the whole body of Indianists; ourselves being included, 
and even, as any one would naturally suppose, reckoned as the 
most heinous offenders of all, since it is in the course of a re- 
view of our work, and in the sequel of an asserted utter dissent 
from our opinion upon the ey in controversy, that the indict- 
ment is bronght forward. The Indianists have formed fanciful | 
a@ priori theories respecting the origin and character of the Hindu 
system of asterisms. They have not known enough of astron- 
omy to — the force of the scientific arguments by which 
M. Biot has shown the untenability of those theories. More- 
over, they have been too obstinately attached to their own pre- 
vious notions, and too jealous of the honor of India in the 
matter, to be willing even to examine M. Biot’s proofs: they 
have ey rejected them, and determined to continue to be- 
lieve as they had believed, in spite of him and of astronomy. 
If they are guilty of this mingled ignorance and wrong-headed- 
ness, thes doubtless deserve to be visited with the reprehension 
of all scholars and scientific men—which M. Biot, certainly, has 
done his best to call down upon their heads. That they may 
not, however, in too just requital of their own unworthy con- 
duct, be finally condemned without a hearing, I shall beg leave 
to offer on their behalf a defence, to which a review of the his- 
tory of the controversy respecting the Hindu nakshatras will 
form an appropriate introduction. 

The peculiar views of M. Biot respecting the Chinese origin 
of the Hindu system of nakshatras—that is to say, of asterisms, 
whether single stars or constellated groups, marking out a divis- 
ion of the ecliptic into twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts, com- 
monly supposed to have been suggested by the moon’s sidereal 
revolution in from twenty-seven to twenty-eight days, and to 
have been established mainly for the purpose of marking ap- 

roximately her daily movement—were first brought forward 
y him in the course of a historical sketch of the Chinese as- 
tronomy, called forth by Ideler’s work on Chinese chronology, 
and published in 1840 in the Journal des Savants, in the form 
of a series of articles.** In this sketch he claimed to prove that 


* The articles are six in number; the first is given in the Number of the Journal 
des Sa for December, 1839, and the last in that for May, 1840. The title of 


the separate edition is Recherches sur l’Ancienne Astronomie Chinoise, publiées a 
occasion d’un Mémoire de M. Ludwig Ideler sur la Chronologie des is: it 
occupies ninety-eight quarto pages. 
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the system in question was purely of Chinese growth, having 
been first established about 2850 B.C., and completed and per- 
fected more than twelve centuries later, or not far froin 1100 
B.C.; that it had originally no relation whatever to the moon 
or the moon’s revolution, being, rather, a series of single stars 
lying near the equator, and intended to be made use of as points 
of reference in observing the times and intervals of meridian 
transit of the various heavenly bodies, whether sun, moon, plan- 
ets, or fixed stars; and that the Hindus, and other eastern na- 
tions, had imported the system from China, and had distorted it 
that it might be applied to uses which it was neither fitted nor 
intended to serve, seizing upon the chance coincidence of its 
number of divisions with the days of the moon’s sidereal revo- 
lution to bring it into special relations with that planet. The 
one upon which this view is based need not be set forth 

ere; they will in part come up later for statement and criti- 
cism: at present I pass on to notice the reception it met at the 
hands of the Indianists. By Lassen, in his Indische Alterthums- 
kunde,* it was implicitly accepted, and made to contribute its 

art toward his determination of the chronological periods of 
ndian history. This prompt and trustful assent, however, of 
the chief authority of that period on Hindu archeology, entirely 
escaped the notice of M. Biot, who has only quite lately, in his 
very last discussion of the subject (1861), excepted Lassen on 
account of it from the condemnation he had pronounced upon 
the whole body of students of India. That the matter did not 
at this time receive wider notice and discussion is owing, as I 
conceive, not to the indifference and incredulity on the part of the 
Indianists to which M. Biot is inclined to attribute it, but to the 
fact that their attention was engaged by things of more press- 
ing importance, and that the ground was not yet cleared and 
the way prepared for any thorough and penetrating investiga- 
tion respecting it within the field of the Hindu literature. Prof. 
Weber of Berlin, however, in his Lectures on the History of 
Indian Literature (Berlin, 1852; p. 221), referred to M. Biot’s 
researches, and took occasion to express his want of faith in 
their chief result, the Chinese origin of the Hindu system of 
asterisms, and his suspicion that the Chinese might rather have 
derived their own system from India; inclining, however, to- 
ward the conclusion that this mode of division of the heavens 
was first practised in Chaldea, and thence spread in both direc- 
tions, to Fadia and to China. In a later lecture, on the Inter- 
course between India and Western Countries,+ the same scholar 


* Vol. I, Part 2 (1847), p. 742 ete. ; 
+ Die Verbindungen Indiens mit den Lindern im Westen; published in 1853 in 
the Kieler Mona rift, and later in Weber’s Indische Skizzen, Berlin, 1857. 
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ated in a still more peremptory manner his rejection of M. 
Biot’s views, pronouncing them “ unceremoniously to be rejected 
as impossible ;” not founding his disbelief upon any observed 
and stated unsoundness in the arguments by which the French 
savant had defended his position, but upon certain general con- 
siderations, and upon the occurrence once or twice in the Hebrew 
Scriptures of a word which seemed to him to render it probable 
that the system was known to the Jews in the times of the 
Kings. This summary rejection, on the part of so eminent an 
authority, of conclusions so elaborately established, and so con- 
fidently entertained, and even warmly espoused, by M. Biot, ap- 
pears to have touched the latter very keenly, and to have im- 
pressed upon his mind, so strongly that he was never afterward 
able to get rid of it, the conviction that he had no justice to 
expect from the Indianists. To him the grounds of Weber’s 
incredulity seemed altogether trivial, and unworthy of being 
opposed to his own arguments, drawn from long-continued and 
mene researches in the scientific and literary history of China: 

is opinions, he thought, had been dismissed with a mere shrug 
of the shoulders, whiffed away as if unworthy of serious con- 
sideration and refutation. While it is impossible not to respect 
this injured feeling of the veteran astronomer and archeologist, 
it is also not difficult to find excuses for the apparent brusque- 
ness and want of consideration of the German scholar. His 
lack of faith in the other’s results was, as his later papers show, 
founded upon a much more careful and thorough examination 
of them than his language indicated; but the necessarily com- 
pressed style of his essay rendered impossible any full statement 
of his reasons, and he only presented such a view as would be 
best appreciable by those for whom he was writing. His distrust 
of the critica] treatment of the Chinese authorities relied upon by 
M. Biot was strong; the frightful failures of Bailly and Bentley 
to found a history of Hindu astronomy on a basis of mathemati- 
cal calculation had rendered justly suspicious in his eyes that 
whole mode of investigation; and, having made up his adverse 
judgment, he expressed it with the freedom and directness which 
are his wont, and which, though sometimes, perhaps, wearing 
the aspect of dogmatism and over-confidence, really cover as 
much pure love of truth, freedom from prejudice, accessibility 
to the opinions and arguments of others, and candid openness 
to conviction, as are to be found in any scholar of the present 
day. To Prof. Weber's condemnation of his views, M. Biot put 
forth a reply in the Journal des Savants for 1859: he there fur- 
nished, in the form of a series of articles* on the Oriental As- 


* These articles, six in number, are to be found in the Journal des Savants for 
April to September, 1859; in the separate impression, dated October 1859, they fill 
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tronomer of our Jate learned associate, Rev. H. R. Hoisington, 
as full an exposition of the Hindu astronomical system as could 
be drawn up from the materials accessible to him. The last ar- 
ticle of the series is devoted to the subject of the nakshatras ; 
the author restates in full, although concisely, the results at 
which he had arrived twenty years earlier, and the considera- 
tions upon which they had been founded, and endeavors, at the 
same time, to prove the objections alleged by Prof. Weber of 
no value or cogency. 

It was at this time, in the summer of 1859, that my own in- 
vestigations into the Hindu system were commenced, in connec- 
tion with the Sirya-Siddhanta. My attention was at once, of 
course, attracted to the views of M. Biot upon the subject, and 
they engaged my warm interest and my careful study. The 
form in which they were presented, as was the case with every- 
thing proceeding from their author's clear mind and eloquent 
pen, was very engaging, and the scientific basis upon which 
they claimed chiefly to rest had the appearance of being well 
and securely laid, while the adverse arguments by which they 
had been assailed seemed to me meagre, and of doubtful force. 
It was, indeed, @ priori, a strange and hardly credible thing that 
India should have borrowed so important a portion of its an- 
cient science from the far-off and almost inaccessible China, yet 
it was evidently not utterly impossible, and would admit of 
being proved by sound and sufficient evidence. If M. Biot, 
who had enjoyed greater advantages for studying the Chinese 
astronomy, and had devoted to it more attention, than any per- 
son living, had read its history correctly, the question of the 
origin of the system was fully solved, and it only remained for 
us to frame our views of the relations subsisting among ancient 
nations, and of the communication of knowledge from one to 
another, in a manner to square with this most important fact. 
My opinion to this effect was expressed before the Society at its 
meeting in New York, three years ago, and the substance of it 


ninety-six pages. They are also reprinted, along with two other later series of arti- 
cles by the same author—that on the Sdrya-Siddhanta and that on the History of 
Chinese Astronomy, to be noticed later—in a separate volume, entitled Etudes sur 
l Astronomie Indienne et sur l’Astronomie Chinoise, par J. B. Biot ete. (Paris, 1862. 
8vo). This volume, which was not issued from the press until after the author's 
death, has, with great impropriety, been extensively advertised as a posthumous 
work; while in fact, with the exception of an interesting but unfinished introduc- 
tion, upon the scientific value of the Egyptian astronomy, it is entirely made up of 
verbatim reprints from the Journal des Savants—a fact which the editor, on his title 
page, in his introductory note, and everywhere else, has suppressed, or, at least, 
carefully ignored. 

An article of sixteen pages, on Albiruni’s account of the nakshatras, published 
in the Journal des Savants for January 1845, should also be mentioned here. It is 
not included in the reprint. 
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ee in the account of the proceedings at that meeting.* 
aturer consideration of M. Biot’s views and arguments, how- 
ever, and especially a deeper study and better er of 
the internal relations of the Hindu system itself, somewhat 
shook my confidence. I saw clearly that one whole department 
of the evidence on which he rested his case would have to be 
ruled out as irrelevant. He had alleged that the Hindu system 
was in part proved to be of Chinese origin by the fact that the 
Chinese employed it for what was palpably its true and original 
purpose, while the Hindus misapplied it to uses for which it was 
as ill fitted as an auger for cutting a stick of wood in two, ora 
saw fur boring a hole. This argument, it was plain to me, 
rested upon a fundamental misconception of the character of 
the Hinda asterisms, to which M. Biot had unwittingly trans- 
ferred a part of the attributes of the Chinese stew: the former 
were, in facet, at the least as well adapted to the uses made of 


* As these Proceedings, although extensively distributed at the time among the 
members and correspondents of the Society, were never published in its Journal, I 
cite here the paragraphs relating to the subject : 

“ Prof. Whitney then farther adverted to the theory of M. Biot—developed in the 
Journal des Savants for 1849, and re-stated in that for August of this year—that the 
ancient Hindu division of the ecliptic into 27 or 28 naxshatras or lunar mansions, 
which is much older than the proper Hindu science of astronomy, came to India 
from China, and read, from a letter to himself of Prof. Weber of Berlin, the latter's 
objections to that theory, as follows: 

“* Jn still adhering to his theory of the Chinese origin of the Hindu nakshatras, 
M. Bivt fails to note 1. The radical connection of the Hebrew mazzaloth and the 
Arabic manzil, which renders it highly probable that both denote the same thing; 
2. The fact that the Hindu nakshatras are originally 27, and not 28; 3. The great 
indeterminateness which characterizes the most ancient lists of their names—so, 
especially, in the Kithaka, the Tdittiriya-Brahmana, etc., the names are altogether 
diverse; 4. The great uncertainty which for that reason exists also with reference 
to the identity of the corresponding star-groups; 5. The purely native names 
of the 27 nakshatras in the Bundehesh, which, though of Semitic origin (for whence 
should come Chinese influence here), yet have their own Persian appellations; 
6, The influence of the Buddhists, which has transplanted to China so much that is 
Indian (as is further instanced by Julien’s latest discovery of the Indian fables in 
Chinese translations), while no transfer in the other direction is discoverable. 

“*T must confess that Jam somewhat inclined to general scepticism as regards 
Chinese statements. I do not believe that we are to accept as genuine everything 
which the Chinese savants lay before us. With reference to the present they lie, 
so to speak, “like a book :” how much more, then, when the question is of hundreds, 
and even of thousands, of years ago. The epoch of historical criticism will yet 
dawn, for this department of antiquity also. As to the nakshatras themselves, I 
acknowledge that for me the subject is still involved in much obscurity. ... 

“ While disclaiming to enter deeply at present into the discussion of this subject, 
or to speak with contidence respecting it, Prof. Whitney remarked that the consid- 
erations offered by Prof. Weber were only presumptive, and some of them of 
doubtful value: that they were the archeological and philological arguments against 
the antecedent probability of M. Biot’s theory, while they did not at all invalidate 
the force of the evidenee presented in its favor, which seemed almost or quite con- 
clusive, if unassailable by scientific argument. He also said he believed that thus 
fur the general truth of the Chinese ehronology and history had only been confirmed 
by the researches of modern critics.” 
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them as were the latter. If M. Biot’s theory, then, was to be 
accepted, it was solely upon the ground of ae having proved 
the stew, upon sufficient historical evidence, to be an institution 
of Chinese growth and development. To enter upon Chinese 
ground, and to reopen the investigation there, was what I had 
neither time, inclination, nor ability to do. In the notes, ac- 
cordingly, to the eighth chapter of the Sirya-Siddhanta, we set 
forth, as fully and plainly as was in our power, M. Biot’s whole 
argument and conclusions, and gave in a qualified adhesion to 
the latter, putting our assent’ distinctly upon the ground of his 
researches into the history of the Chinese science, and point- 
ing out wherein he had done injustice to the Hindus, and where- 
in his apprehension of their system needed correction: pointing 
out, further, considerations which appeared to us to indicate, 
almost too strongly for question, that the supposed communica- 
tion between India and China could not have been direct, but 
must have taken place through the medium of some third peo- 
~, Our general conclusion was expressed in the following 
words: 


“We would suggest, then, as the theory best supported by all the 
facts thus far elicited, that a knowledge of the Chinese astronomy, and 
with it the Chinese system of division of the heavens into twenty-eight 
mansions, was carried into Western Asia at a period not much later 
than 1100 B.C., and was there adopted by some western people, either 
Semitic or Iranian. That in their hands it received a new form, such 
as adapted it to a ruder and less scientific method of observation, the 
limiting stars of the mansions being converted into zodiacal groups or 
constellations, and in some instances altered in — so as to be 
brought nearer to the general planetary path of the ecliptic. That in 
this changed form, having become a means of roughly determining and 
describing the places and movements of the planets, it passed into the 
keeping of the Hindus—very probably along with the first knowledge 
of the planets themselves—and entered upon an independent career of 
history in India.” 

Later in our work, in order to do the utmost possible justice 
to M. Biot, by completely illustrating his views and the grounds 
on which they were based, I caused to be engraved and printed 
a comparative chart of the three systems, Chinese, Arabic, and 
Hindu, which I had ees in great measure for the ruuee 
of drawing upon it the equator of B. C. 2347, regarded by him 


as having played an important part in directing the first selec- 
tion of the Chinese determining stars. 

That, after this elaborate statement, discussion, and illustra- 
tion of his views on our part, and notwithstanding our partial 
assent to them, M. Biot could accuse us of having formed in ad- 
vance a theory respecting the nature and origin of the Hindu 
nakshatras discordant with his own, and of having sacrificed to it 
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all his laborious researches and their results, without even taking 
the trouble to examine and endeavor to understand them, is a 
thing entirely incomprehensible to me, or comprehensible only 
on the supposition that his mind was so poisoned by the previous 
curt denial of his theory on the part of a single scholar as to be 
unable to distinguish between a partial acceptance and a total re- 
jection, and that he was so persuaded of the infallibility of all his 
own argumeuts that he could conceive only of ignorance and 
carelessness as dissenting from them. But to require that we 
should put our minds under his despotic control, and dare to hold 
no opinions, even respecting matters of which we ought to be 
better qualified to judge than he, except such as he prescribed to 
us, even M. Biot, were he twice as eminent an archeologist and 
astronomer as he was, had no right. bat he should be convinced 
by our arguments upon points respecting which we differed from 
him, and should modify his opinions accordingly, was what we, 
on our part, might wish and hope, but could hardly venture to 
anticipate, and certainly did not presume to demand; but we 
were, it seems to me, fully justified in expecting that he would 
not absolutely ignore our stated grounds of dissent, and even 
explicitly deny their existence, by accusing us of blindly and 
obstinately adhering to our preconceived views, in defiant neg- 
lect of the better light which he had tried to afford us. In fact, 
nothing can be plainer than that we, and not M. Biot, have a 
right to complain of a want of attention to the results of our 
labors. In a final article on the nakshatras, following next after 
the paragraph of which the translation was given above, he 
proceeds to set forth for the third time his views respecting their 
character and origin, in almost precisely the same manner, and 
upon precisely the same ground-work of evidence, as he had 
already done twice before. Throughout the whole discussion, 
although introduced into a professed notice of our work, he 
makes not the least account of or reference to the latter, nor 
lets slip a tittle of evidence that he had ever examined it. Our 
objections to certain specific points in his reasonings get no an- 
swer, and the points are reiterated and urged anew as conclusive. 
as if their force had never been impugned. Colebrooke is loaded 
with commendation for having made honest use of the means 
at his command, and identified as well as he could the groups 
composing the nakshatras, not yielding to any temptation to 
misrepresent them, from a foreboding that his results might 
some time be used as evidences of the Chinese origin of the 
whole system: our own corrections of Colebrooke’s identifica- 
tions, which are in one or two points not without an important 
bearing, now favorable and now unfavorable, upon M. Biot’s 
conclusions, are passed without notice. And M. Biot proceeds 
to draw out an exposition of the character and history of the 
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Hindu asterisms which is entirely at variance with our under- 
standing of them, derived from the Sirya-Siddhanta and other 
native documents, and set forth in the commentary on the Sid- 
dhanta; and he supports it with considerations which are in 
several instances directly op d to the teachings of the Sid- 
dhanta itself, as interpreted by us. To this exposition I shall 
presently return: I pass on now to a brief account of the later 
contributions to the discussion of the same general subject. 
Before the completion of M. Biot’s series of articles on the 
Sarya-Siddhanta, Prof Weber had published the first part of a 
memoir in which he undertook to explain and defend the ground 
which he had taken earlier in opposition to the views of the 
distinguished French savant.* In this he attacked the very 
groundwork of evidence on which his adversary’s history of 
the Chinese astronomy had been fuunded, attempting to show 
that the Chinese system of siew was not traceable farther back 
than to two or three centuries before Christ, a period when, in 
his view, Hindu influence upon China would admit of bein 
presumed ; and arguing that, whatever might have been the ori- 
gin of the nakshatras themselves, the sieu were derived directly 
from them. In answer to the open assault of Weber, and also 
to certain misgivings expressed in our notes to the Sirya-Sid- 
dhanta respecting the documentary evidence sustaining Biot’s 
history of the Chinese astronomy, the latter replied with a new 
exposition of that history; published, like his other works upon 
the same subject, in the Journal des Savants, as a series of arti- 
cles.t Prof. Weber, finally, has closed up the controversy, since 
the lamented death of his opponent, by the publication of the 
second part of his memoir, in which he presents the results of 
an extended and thorough investigation of the position and 
value of the nakshatras in the whole ancient religious literature 
of the Hindus, laying for the first time a solid foundation for 
our knowledge of the value of this element in their science and 
their superstition.t As, however, I can no more agree with his 
opinions respecting the relation of the Hindu to the Chinese 
asterisms than with the opposing ones of M. Biot, and as I can- 
not admit the relevancy and force of all the arguments used by 


* This memoir is to be found in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 
1860, pp. 283-332. A separate edition of it is also published. Its title is Die 
Vedischen Nachrichten von den Naxatra (Mondstationen). Von A. Weber. Erster 
Theil. Historische Einleitung. 

+ They are six in number, and run through the parts of the Journal des Savants 
for May to October, 1861. The separate edition occupies ninety pages, and has for 
its title Précis de l’Histoire de l’Astronomie Chinoise. The articles are also re- 

inted in the volume on the Hindu and Chinese astronomy to which reference has 

n made in a preceding note (p. 10). 

+ This second part of Weber's memoir occupies pages 267-400 of the Transac- 

tions of the Berlin Academy for 1861, and is also to be had separately. 
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either party, I shall go on to criticize the whole discussion, and 
to set forth my own persuasions and conjectures respecting the 
difficult and interesting point in ancient history to which it 
relates. 

I commence with M. Biot. In his last, as in his former expo- 
sitions of his views, this savant rests his belief of the Chinese 
origin of the Hindu nakshatras upon two grounds: first, the 
palpable and utter unsnitedness of the system to the use to 
which the Hindus applied it, and its as evident adaptedness to 
its Chinese employment; and second, the direct proof, docu- 
mentary and scientific, that it is native in China; its appearance 
in India being of such a character and of such a date as readily 
to admit the hypothesis of its importation into the country from 
abroad. The former of these two foundations of his argument 
he sets forth in the concluding article of his series on the Sarya- 
Siddhanta, and to it we will first direct our attention. 

As has already been remarked, the pertinency and validity of 
this whole side of the argument of M. Biot was explicitly de- 
nied by us in the notes to the eighth chapter of the Siddhanta, 
and the attempt was there made to point out the misapprehen- 
sions from which he had derived it. Its repetition with the 
same confidence as before, in disregard of our objections, and 
without any endeavor to remove their force, renders necessary 
a more detailed discussion of the point than was formerly 

iven. 

. Tt may have been, after all, not without some reference, 
although unacknowledged, to our counter-reasonings, that M. 
Biot has finally shifted his ground a little, and, no longer deny- 
ing that there is a certain use of the nakshatras in which their 
application is not so entirely absurd, marks this as a modern 
modification, distinguishing it from the ancient form of the sys- 
tem, which remains open to all the imputations which he had 
formerly urged against it. He heads his article ‘On the An- 
cient and Modern Nakshatras of the Hindus,” and commences 
it with the following statement: 


“Since the first condition to be complied with in order to the proper 


treatment of a philosophical subject is its distinct limitation (la circon- 
scrire nettement), I begin with declaring that I here employ the terms 
‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ in a sense purely relative. I call ‘ancient nak- 
shatras’ the twenty-eight of unequal amplitude which are described in 
the eighth chapter of the Strya-Siddhanta, and in the other classical 
treatises of Hindu astronomy dyrived from the same type, as being in 
use at their period, without any mention made of earlier nakshatras, 
which may have been differently constituted. I call ‘modern,’ on the 
other hand, the twenty-seven of equal amplitude which have been more 
recently substituted for the others, and which have since been, and are 
still at the present day, the only ones practically employed in India.” 
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This distinction of “ancient” and “modern” nakshatras I 
hold to be entirely fictitious, having no foundation whatever in 
the facts of the Hindu science, but only in M. Biot’s misappre- 
hension of those facts. He has taken the teachings of the astro- 
nomical text books, distorted a part of them, imagined others 
to complement them, and then made a division of them into two 
parts, setting down some as belonging to an ancient system, and 
others as belonging to a modern system, upon no other ground, 
that I can discover, than his own arbitrary choice; thus convert- 
ing into two discordant institutions, of different date, what is in 
reality only one and the same thing. That he was not perfectly 
honest in all this, and did not put forth what he believed to be 
the true account of the nakshatra system, no one can for a mo- 
ment suspect: but it is certain that his preoccupation of mind 
in favor of his own peculiar theory must have been very ab- 
sorbing, or he could never have framed for its support so extra- 
ordinary a misrepresentation. Let us see for ourselves what 
aspect the asterisms wear in the Sirya-Siddhanta, the native 
authority upon which M. Biot was solely dependent—he assum- 
ing, as he had sufficient reason to do, that its teachings agreed 
with those of the other treatises of the same class. 

It should be remarked by way of preliminary that the Sid- 
dhanta gives no complete and connected exposition of the sys- 
tem of asterisms, stating the number, names, and order of its 
members, the number of stars composing them, and the like: 
they are assumed to be so familiarly known as to need no such 
attention. The usage of the treatise is the same with regard to 
a variety of matters of a kindred character, as the signs of the 
zodiac, the years of Jupiter’s cycle, the months, the days of the 
week, etc., etc.: rules are laid down implying a vast deal of 
knowledge concerning all these which the Siddhdnta itself does 
not take the trouble to give. The information respecting the 
asterisms which we do not find here must be supplied from sun- 
dry other sources, and its correspondence with the implications 
of the Siddhanta inferred from the occasional references which 
the latter makes. 

The first passage, then, where anything is taught in the Sirya- 
Siddbanta respecting the nakshatras is near the end of the second 
chapter, after the completion of the rules for calculating the true 
places of the planets. It is there (ii. 64) simply said that the 
portion (bhoga) of an asterism—i.e., the part of the ecliptic or 
planetary path belonging to each asterism—is eight hundred 
minutes 2 pont and that, in order to find in what asterism any 


given planet is, the longitude of the latter, reduced to minutes, 

must be divided by eight hundred; this will determine the 

asterism, and the point in it, occupied by the planet; and hence, 

by means of the rate of daily motion of the planet, as found by 
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rules already laid down, may be learned the time it has spent, 
and the time it has yet to spend, in the asterism. This clearly 
implies a division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal por- 
tions (800’x27=360°), each of which gets its name from one 
asterism, being the portion of the planetary path belonging to 
the latter; we had been taught before that the series begins 
from the end of the division Revati; which point, again, we 
learn from the eighth chapter to be situated ten minutes (10’) 
east of a certain star in the asterism Revati, known by us as 
¢Piscium. This is the only rule which the Siddhanta gives for 
ascertaining the presence of a planet in an asterism; if we de- 
sire to know when the moon is in Rohini, or the sun and moon 
together in Aglesha, or Jupiter in Anuradb4, or anything of the 
kind, this is the method which we must follow. In a later part 
of the work, the seventh chapter, is taken up the subject of 
avg conjunctions. Two planets, we see from the rules 
aid down, are said to be in conjunction (yoga: there are several 
other terms also of synonymous meaning) at the instant when 
they are upon the same secondary to the prime vertical, or 
upon the same great circle passing through the north and south 
points of the horizon. This is a peculiar mode of viewing the 
henomenon of conjunction: we might rather have expected 
it to be regarded as taking place when the two bodies had 
the same longitude, or the same right ascension. Whether 
any other people has reckoned conjunction in a like manner, 
or whether any historical connection is inferrib'e from the pe- 
culiarity, I do not know. As data for the calculation of the 
conjunction are given the longitude and latitude of the two 
lanets, and the process by which the moment of conjunction 
is determined is a very intricate, awkward, and inaccurate one, 
as is fully set forth in or notes to the chapter which teaches it. 
The object of the calculation appears to be purely astrological ; 
the conjunction, as we are informed at the end of the chapter, 
receives its title and its significance from the degree of approach 
of the two heavenly bodies, from their relative position, and 
from their comparative brilliancy. In the eighth chapter, then, 
which is entitled in the MSS. “chapter of the conjunction of 
the asterisms and planets,” the Siddhdnta goes on to teach us 
how to determine the instant of a like momentary conjunction, 
on a secondary to the prime vertical, of any given planet with 
any one of the asterisms. The mode of making the calculation 
having been already sufficiently explained in the foregoing 
chapter, it was only necessary farther to give such a definition 
of the positions of the asterisms as should furnish the data re- 
quisite for performing the process. This is done in the manner 
which has been repeatedly described and illustrated, by M. Biot 
himself among the rest: the star is referred to the ecliptic by 
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an hour-circle, and its distance from the ecliptic upon that circle, 
and the distance of that circle from the initial point of the 
sphere, are noted and defined. The same data are in a later 
part of the treatise, the ninth chapter, prescribed to be em- 
ployed in fixing the times of heliacal rising and setting of the 
asterisms: other than these, no uses of them are anywhere 
hinted at. But the asterisms are well known to be in most 
cases constellations or groups, and not single stars; how then 
does their position admit of being defined in the manner here 
described? This is a difficulty which it is probable that the 
Siddhanta itself did not originally clear up; but in its present 
form, in a passage of the eighth chapter (viii. 16-19) which we 
have seen good reason to suspect of interpolation, it informs us 
to which of the stars in each group the definition of position 
applies, or which is the “junction-star” (yogatdrd, star determin- 
ing the yoga or conjunction); it being quietly assumed, in the 
manner already referred to, that we are familiar with the consti- 
tution of the groups, and know that one star in each has been 
singled out to represent the whole asterism in the calculation of 
conjunctions, 

This is the complete story of the dealings of the Sfirya-Sid- 
dhanta with the asterisms: we are now prepared to see how 
much of M. Biot’s theery is actually found in the documents 
from which he supposes himself to derive it, and how much is 
of his own independent devising. 

In the first place, there is nothing in the Siddhanta which 
teaches or implies that the one mode of treating the asterisms is 
more ancient, and the ether more modern. Both are described 
together, and in no such manner as seems to contemplate a dif- 
ference of date, or a discordance of any kind, between them. 
If the discordance which M. Biot assumes is to be established, 
it must be by evidence brought in from other quarters; and I 
hope to be able to show that there is no plausible evidence in 
its favor, it being derivable only from a misapprehension of the 
Hindu system, and an antecedent conviction of the derivation of 
that system from the Chinese siew. 

For, in the second place, the treatise gives not the slightest 
intimation that in the second passage, where the definitions of 
position of the junction-stars are laid down, any division of the 
ecliptic into portions is intended. Biot constantly assumes that 
the circles of declination passing through the junction-stars cut up 
the ecliptic into those portions which constituted the ancient system of 
lunar mansions, established for the purpose of marking the daily 
progress of the moon: and this assumption constitutes the main 
pillar of that part of his argument which we are now consider- 
ing. But no such thing is to be found in his authorities, and, 
so far as I can see, he has obtained it only by a transfer to the 
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Hindu nakshatras of some of the characteristics of the Chinese 
sieu. The latter are, in fact, of this character: the divisions of 
the heavens are marked and limited by circles of declination 
passing through the successive single stars of the series: when 
a planet arrives at one of these circles, it enters into the sieu, or 
‘mansion,’ bearing the name of the star with which it thus comes 
into conjunction; remaining therein until it arrives at the next 
circle of declination, when it quits the stew in question, and 
enters the one succeeding, and so on. That the Hindu method 
of division was ever of this kind I see no reason for believ- 
ing. The point, however, is one which requires to be examined 
at some length, since, strangely enough, nearly the same assump- 
tion is made by Weber, and constitutes a hardly less cardinal 
point in his argument than in that of Biot. Weber, too, re- 
gards the irregularity of intervals subsisting among the stars 
whose positions are defined in the astronomical text-books as 
conditioning an irregular division of the ecliptic into mansions: 
an equal division, in his view, implies a series of equidistant 
stars; and wherever he finds reference made to mansions of 
equal extent, he assumes the recognition of such a series, differ- 
ing essentially, if not totally, from the groups which constitute 
the system as we know it. He would not, doubtless, insist upon 
bringing into the account so exact modes of measurement as by 
circles of declination, but would hold that, for instance, the 
moon entered the mansion Agvini upon passing the principal 
star, or junction-star, of Agvini, and continued there until she 
came to the principal star of Bharani, and so on. What justi- 
fies this assumption, Weber, like Biot, entirely omits to inform 
us: a most unfortunate and even reprehensible omission, as it 
seems to me, considering the extreme importance of the point 
in question; for, if deprived of it, he loses the foundation which 
he needs to give stability to most of his other arguments. I am 
the more surprised that he has failed to fortify himself in this 
part of his position, because, in our notes to the Sirya-Siddhanta, 
we had pointed out the assumption of this mode of division as 
one of M. Biot’s chief errors; thus indicating at least the possi- 
bility of doubting its justness in view of all the evidence which 
had been up to that time elicited. Prof. Weber does, indeed, 
in one place (p. 316), refer to our view, that the nakshatras, in- 
stead of being limiting stars, are zodiacal constellations, marking 
out divisions of the ecliptic by their proximity to them, and he 
ae we that the sequel of his eseays shall show its falsity: but 

look there in vain for any such demonstration; I only find 
that he everywhere tacitly accepts and argues upon the other 
view. We are left, then, to find out for ourselves whence it 
comes, in the one case as in the other. I have already expressed 
the conjecture that, with Biot, it was an unconscious ascription 
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of Chinese characteristics to the Hindu system: I can only sus- 
pect farther that Weber may have accepted it from Biot without 
questioning or testing its authority, and may have made it so 
long and so undoubtingly an element in his views and reason- 
ings that any other idea does not occur to him as possible. 
That neither derived it from the Sarya-Siddhanta is very cer- 
tain: that treatise does not contain it, nor any trace of it, nor 
any intimation that it was ever known or conceived. As has 
been seen above, the definition of position of the junction-stars 
(yogataérdé) of the asterisms is made in order to the calculation of 
the conjunction (yoga), and this is not treated as the commence- 
ment of the planet’s continuance in the asterism; it is merely a | 
momentary phenomenon, an aspect of the two heavenly bodies 
concerned which lasts for an instant, and then is past and gone. 
The moon, for instance, spends always about a day in the do- 
main of each asterism, the exact time being determined by the 
rate of her advance in longitude: about once in each day, more- 
over, she comes momeutarily into a state of conjunction (yoga) 
with the asterism itself, considered as a heavenly body, and rep- 
resented by one of its stars, usually the most brilliant among 
them. Nor, as one would infer from M. Biot’s assumption, does 
the yega or conjunction occur when the planet reaches the circle 
of declination passing through the junction-star; were it so, the 
Hindu astronomers would have been saved a world of trouble, 
and not a little discredit, which their lumbering and inaccurate 
process of calculation of the actual conjunction upon a second- 
ary to the prime vertical brings upon them. So ignorant, in- 
deed, is the Sirya-Siddhanta of any implication in its eighth 
chapter of a mode of division of the ecliptic different from that 
one which had been taught in its second chapter, that it even 
gives its definitions of position upon the basis of the equal di- 
vision. We are not told, for instance, that Rohini is forty-nine 
and a half degrees from the initial point of the sphere, but that 
it is fifty-seven times ten minutes (10’X57) distant from the be- 
ginning of its own portion of the ecliptic: that is to say, that it 
is nine and a half degrees from the end of the portion called 
Krttika and the beginning of the portion called Rohini. And 
so with all the rest; and even more strikingly in the case of some 
of the latest members of the series, two or three of which fall 
into the wrong portion, while one has no portion at all. These 
untoward circumstances cause no difficulty to the author of the 
treatise; he coolly declares that “ [the asterism] Uttara-Ashadha 
is at the middle of [the jer pr Parva-Ashadha, and [the aster- 
ism] Abhijit at the end of [the portion] Parva-Ashadha,” and 
so on, without the slightest suspicion of the frightful confusion 
he is making, on M. Biot’s theory that he is here laying down a 
scheme of division of the ecliptic into ares running from star to 
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star. His implication clearly is that, however he may define 
the positions of particular stars, he cannot cause any difficulty, 
or expose himself to be misunderstood, since everybody knows 
that the ecliptic is divided into twenty-seven equal portions, 
named in succession from the twenty-seven asterisms, and the 
idea of a mode of division discordant with this would not sug- 
gest itself to any one’s mind. 

This is the aspect of the case presented in the Sarya-Siddhan- 
ta, and, presumably, in the other treatises representing the mod- 
ern astronomical science: if any of these pc the subject of 
the conjunction and the definition of position of the junction- 
stars in a different light, it has not been pointed out; nor does 
either Biot or Weber make reference to such authority as sanc- 
tioning the view they take. As regards the older literature, the 
exceedingly laborious, careful, aa far-reaching excerption of 
ancient authorities made by Weber in the second part of his 
essay enables us to say with confidence that they yield no sup- 
port to the theory: at least, a deliberate and unbiassed search 
among them has not shown me that they yield any; I can find 
no expression which appears to require or to suggest a mode of 
division from star to star. For the most part, the language used 
is indefinite, and must depend for its interpretation upon evi- 
dence from without: a presence of the moon or other heavenly 
body in a nakshatra is stated, without anything to tell us how 
the presence is to be understood, whether as implying position 
between the asterism named and its next neighbor eastward, or 
situation in that part of the — which lies adjacent to the 
asterism. The latter is, to say the least, fully as admissible an 
interpretation as the former. 

Having thus seen that the theory which we are considerin 
finds no support from the native Hindu authorities, we shoul 
be fully justified in setting it aside as undeserving of belief, 
until those who entertain it shall inform us upon what other 
grounds they base its credibility and claim to acceptance. The 
burden of proof lies entirely with them. Since, however, it is 
impossible to summon them to declare the reasons of their faith, 
we may well enough go on independently to inquire whether 
such reasons are anywhere to be discovered; or whether there 
may not be found, on the other hand, weighty considerations 
which oppose or forbid the adoption of their view. 

The most important and decisive fact, which renders it well- 
nigh impossible that the Hindus can ever have measured their 
mansions from asterism to asterism, is this: that the Hindu sys- 
tem is from its inception one composed chiefly of groups or con- 
stellations. Had we in India, as in China, a series of single 
stars, there would be some plausibility in the assumption that 
they divided the different mansions from one another; but the 
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presence of groups leads us almost inevitably to the conclusion 
that the division intended was into portions more or less nearly 
eccupied, covered, or pointed out, by the constellations selected ; 
that is, a division of the same kind which we find in the astro- 
nomical text-books. To measure from one constellation to an- 
other, taking the are intercepted between them, is a proceeding 
little less than absurd. That the members of the system were 
actually groups from the very commencement of their histor 
in India need not be proved here, for it neither has been, nor is 
likely to be, denied by eny one: the earliest names and descrip- 
tions indicate it too clearly to leave any doubt upon the point. 
Nor is Weber able to point out a single reference to a yoga-star, 
or an intimation of the selection of such a representative of the 
asterism, in any authority older than the modern astronomical 
text-books, whose apprehension of the purpose for which the 
selection was made is what we have seen it to be above. 
Another circumstance telling with some force against this 
theory is the liberty taken by certain of the astronomical au- 
thorities of making, under the same series of stellar groups, 
special irregular divisions of the zodiac. I refer to those which 
iot first cited from Brahmagupta and Varéha-mihira (in the 
Journal des Savants for 1845, pp. 49 etc.), and to which he 
makes repeated reference in his later articles; Weber treats 
them in his first essay (p. 309 etc.), and finds traces of them at 
a date earlier than the scientific reconstruction of the Hindu 
astronomy. The real ground and meaning of these strange 
divisions is as obscure to me now as at the time when our Sar- 
ya-Siddhanta was published; but I derive from them the same 
conclusion as then: that these authorities—who all held, so far 
as we can judge, the same actual stellar groups with which we 
are familiar to constitute the series of asterisms—knew nothing 
of any restriction of the divisions of the ecliptic to the arcs in- 
tercepted between star and star. Weber is himself struck by 
the fact, for which he can furnish no explanation, that the same 
works of Brahmagupta and Varaha-mihira which give those pe- 
culiar divisions o the ecliptic, lay down the positions of the 
asterisms accordantly with the Sarya-Siddhanta, in palpable ig- 
norance that they are committing any inconsistency or discord- 
ance. A strange obliviousness this would be, indeed, if they 
really meant to divide the ecliptic from star to star; and yet not 
stranger than that of the Sirya-Siddhanta, which teaches the 
same irregularity of intervals between the asterisms along with 
an equable partition of the planetary path; but all difficult 
disappears, in each of the three cases alike, as soon as this arbi- 
trary theory respecting the mode of division is relinquished. 
Again, we may refer to the starting-point assigned to the 
modern systems as a noteworthy fact bearing a like significance. 
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We can speak only of the modern form of the series, since the 
more ancient one, commencing with Krttika (the Pleiades), has 
nowhere had its initial point so fixed by a definition of position 
that we can tell precisely where it was. In later times, the first 
asterism is Agvini (the head of Aries). The commencement of 
that part of the ecliptic constituting its portion is a fixed point, 
and the point of highest importance in the heavens, since, in the 
belief of the Hindu astronomers, the movements of all the plan- 
ets at the creation began precisely there, and since they all re- 
turn to a conjunction there from interval to interval, as long as 
time shall last. If, now, the recognized and prevailing mode of 
partition of the ecliptic had been from star to star, we should 
expect to find at the chosen initial point the principal star of 
the asterism Acvini, the one which gave name to the first divis- 
ion. Even if the old method was to be given up in favor of a 
system of equal arcs, we should look to see at least so much re- 
spect shown it as would cause the first point in the new division 
to coincide with a point of the same name in the ancient division. 
But, instead of finding at the initial point of the sphere the 
junction-star of Agvini, we find that of Revati, so that the whole 
division Revati lies west instead of east of its determinant. And 
the Sirya-Siddhanta and Cakalya-Sanhita so ignore the desira- 
bleness of commencing an asterismal portion from a junction- 
star, that they make the initial point of the sphere to lie, not 
precisely at ¢ Piscium, but ten minutes (10’) east from it. 

Once more, we may adduce the analogy of the Arab system 
as an argument against the theory under discussion. Between 
the mandzil and the nakshatras exists a much closer kindred 
than between either of them and the stew. Both the two former 
are chiefly groups of stars, and both are brought into express 
connection with the moon’s revolution—features which either 
never characterized the Chinese system, or have long since been 
entirely obliterated from it. But we have no account of an 
Arab division of the ecliptic by circles of declination, or any 
other means, connected with single stars; the equal portions of 
the planetary path are marked by the adjacency of the constel- 
lations from which their names are derived. 

There remains, so far as I can see, but one ground on which 
the view of Biot and Weber could possibly be defended. If 
the mode of division from star to star is obviously the more 
natural, if it is the one which seems pressed upon us by general 
considerations of fitness, and which we should, @ priori, confi- 
dently expect to see adopted, then, in spite of all the arguments 
adduced against it, we should still need to inquire whether it 
might not have been followed at the outset, and later replaced 
by the other method. So far, however, from believing this to 
be the case, I should maintain precisely the contrary. The 
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analogy of the stew, indeed, appears to lend it a certain degree 
of support: but then, on the one hand, the sew are single stars, 
and thus fitted to stand as the limits of division; and, on the other 
hand, they were employed as assistants in regular and skilled 
observation, aided by the use of instruments. We have no rea- 
son whatever to believe that the Hindus who first employed the 
nakshatras possessed instruments, and had elaborated a system 
of observation of the heavens; their studies, beyond all ques- 
tion, were made with the eye alone. The closest analogue of the 
nakshatras, as already pointed out, is to be found in the Arab 
mandzil; but a eer B similarity, in origin and application, is 
also to be recognized between them and the signs of the zodiac. 
These, too, are constellations, or groups of stars, marking out 
the ecliptic into twelve equal divisions; but the limits of the 
divisions are far from coinciding with the boundaries of the 
stellar spaces covered by the constellations. Some of the latter 
occupy forty to fifty degrees of the ecliptic; others no more 
than twenty; and the Scorpion, after the separation of the Bal- 
ance from it, not above ten degrees. Some fairly lie upon and 
embrace the sun’s path; others only touch it with their northern 
or southern edge; and in one instance a constellation overla 

the ecliptic without being therefore reckoned as one of the sli 
acal series. Spite of these irregularities, the system perfectly 
answered its purpose, which was that of furnishing a sidereal 
basis for a twelvefold division of the ecliptic, and for so marking 
the successive portions of that circle that, if a planet were de- 
scribed as being in the Twins, the Virgin, the Scorpion, or any 
other sign, no one could doubt where in the heavens it was 
to be looked for. Precisely of such a nature I conceive the nak- 
shatras to have been. Upon this point there need be no discord- 
ance of opinion even among those who continue to hold the 
most irreconcilable views respecting the ultimate origin of the 
Hindu system. Whatever the source from which they came, 
they appear clearly to have borne to the apprehension of the 
Hindus the character here pointed out; whether Hindu inge- 
nuity devised them, or hater they were an importation from 
Babylon, or an altered and corrupted form of a Chinese institu- 
tion, they were—their derivation being forgotten, or ignored, or, 
as M. Biot insists on our believing, Duedaleatty concealed—a 
series of twenty-seven or twenty-eight stellar groups, serving as 
basis for a division of the ecliptic into the same number of por- 
tions, as nearly equal as the unassisted eye could measure them, 
—or, if sometimes considered unequal, made to supplement one 
another’s inequalities—and regarded as suggested by the moon’s 
revolution and established to mark her progress from day to day 
through the sky. It may, moreover, be confidently maintained— 
both against Biot, who thinks that the series could not possibly 
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have assumed its present form if originally intended to mark the 
moon’s daily motion, and against Weber, who holds that to 
mark out equal spaces traversed equidistant stars would neces- 
sarily have been selected—that the system of asterisms is, in the 
main, as well suited as any that could be devised to just the 
pm of defining the daily stages of the moon’s revolution, 
or a people whose only instrument of observation was the eye. 
Suppose that such a people, having noticed the moon’s nearly 
equable movement in a certain path through the heavens, and 
the completion of her revolution in twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
days, and feeling the impulse to mark and define the stages of 
her progress, should set themselves to make choice of a means of 
definition among the stars through which she passed, what would 
they naturally demand in their selection? I answer: they 
would be likely to look for groups of stars, as conspicuous as 
the heavens could furnish in the proper position, so equally dis- 
tributed that no considerable part of the series should vary from 
the average place required by a division of the path into nearly 
equal portions, and not too far removed in either direction from 
the ecliptic—and that is all. A succession of single stars would 
not padhaliby have been pitched upon by them; because, in the 
first place, single stars of any brilliancy, in the desired positions, 
are absolutely not to be found in the sky; and, in the second 
place, constellated groups are far more easily described, named, 
remembered, and recognized. Absolute equality of interval, 
again, could only be thought of in connection with a series of 
single stars, and would be neither attainable nor likely to be 
insisted upon even then. If the moon’s motion were quite 
equable, if she made her revolution in an even number of days, 
and never departed from the line of the ecliptic, we might con- 
ceive the impulse to look for equidistant single stars situated in 
the ecliptic to be of considerable force. But, in fact, there is 
the odd remnant of a part of a day more than twenty-seven, or 
less than twenty-eight, which breaks up the apparent regularity 
of the moon’s nightly movement, so that in any revolution she 
is at a given time of night several degrees distant from where 
she was at the same time in the preceding revolution ; moreover, 
her daily rate of motion varies quite notably, and this variation 
is cumulative, so that in one part of her revolution she is six or 
seven degrees behind, and, in another part, as much in advance 
of her mean place: nor are this retardation and acceleration, as 
in the case of the sun, constant in position, always taking place 
sensibly in the same part of the heavens; on the contrary, as 
her line of apsides revolves once in a little less than nine yea 
the variations of motion are rapidly shifting their action, an 
the moon may be, in parts of her course, a whole asterism in 
advance of or behind the position she occupied in her revolu- 
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tion four and a half years before, when of precisely the same 
sidereal age, or just as long after passing the initial point of the 
sphere. Again, the moon revolves, not in the ecliptic, but in 
an orbit which is inclined to that circle a little more than five 
degrees, and the line of her nodes makes the circuit of the 
heavens once in about eighteen years: so that if, at any time, a 
line of stars had been selected just upon her path, she would 
pass them, nine years later, at distances ranging all the way 
up to ten degrees. Finally, we must not leave out of account 
the fact that, during a considerable part of each revolution, the 
brilliancy of the moon’s light is such as to obliterate entirely 
all but the brighter stars with which she comes closely in con- 
tact or near to which she passes, and the fainter ones at a still 
greater distance; so that to mark her movement by such stars 
only as are to be found immediately ge the ecliptic would be 
unpractical ; they could seldom be seen when she was close upon 
them, and often not when she was still at a distance of one or 
two asterisms to the eastward or westward. All the conditions, 
then, which would postulate a choice of single stars, or of stars or 
groups separated by precisely equal intervals, or confined to the 
immediate vicinity of the ecliptic, are so entirely wanting, that 
no @.priort probability of the construction of such a series can 
be claimed ; its existence in any nation could only be established 
by direct and unequivocal evidence—which has been shown 
above to be undiscovered as yet on Indian ground. 

My view of the Hindu asterisms is accordingly in nearly all 
essential respects the same with that expressed in the notes on 
the Sarya-Siddhanta: that they are, from the very beginning of 
their traceable history in India, a series of groups of stars, so pre- 
vailingly correspondent with those which are laid down by the 
later astronomical text-books as to be, notwithstanding one or 
two more or less distinctly traceable alterations, identically the 
same system; that they were looked upon as having been se- 
lected, for their number, their distribution, and their nearness 
to the moon’s track, in order to mark the progress of that lu- 
minary along or near the ecliptic, distinguishing the portions of 
the heavens which she successively traversed; that under them 
the planetary path was regarded as subdivided into twenty-seven 
equal portions, yet by the eye alone, and without any of that 

recision and fixedness which are given by the habit of observ- 
ing with astronomical instruments; that when, finally, a new 
and more exact astronomy had been brought in from the West, 
when the moon had been reduced in significance to one of a 
class of planetary bodies, all whose movements were capable of 
being predicted, and their places at any given time determined ; 
when their conjunctions with one another had been made the 
subject of astrological speculation, and the calculation of them 
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taught by an elaborate system of rules—that then the need was 
felt of treating in the same manner these star-groups, which had 
so long been the object of the Hindu astronomers’ peculiar atten- 
tion and veneration; that thereupon a selection was made of one 
star in each group, to represent the group in the calculation of 
conjunction, and hence to be called its junction-star; and that 
the position of the stars chosen was in such manner defined by 
astronomical codrdinates as to render the calculation possible. 
The time at which this definition was made is the one date 
which is more certain than any other in the history of Hindu 
astronomy; the evidence presented at the end of our note to 
verses 2-9 of the eighth chapter of the Strya-Siddhanta will 
satisfy any one that it must have been not very far from A. D. 
500. If there was any earlier definition, reckoned from another 
equinox, for which this one, recorded with unimportant varia- 
tions in all the astronomical text-books, is a later substitution, 
no trace of it is known to have been discovered; nothing gives 
us reason to believe that it ever existed. 

I shall now proceed to answer in detail some of the objections 
which M. Biot urges against this view—or rather, against the 
view which he assumed to be held by those Indianists who did 
not implicitly adopt his theory: for I do not find that he com- 
prehended, as certainly he did not attempt to state, precisely 
what was believed by those who did not believe with him. 
That it implies, as he repeatedly asserts, any mode of astronomi- 
cal observation which the ancient Hindus cannot be supposed to 
have known and put in practice, is wayne not the case; it 
contemplates no mode of study of the heavens which is not 
both possible and natural to all nations who have eyes and the 
power and disposition to direct them toward the heavens. Foot- 
hold can be won for this objection only by an arbitrary and im- 
possible transfer of that definition of positions which was de- 
monstrably made five centuries after our era to the earliest period 
of the history of the institution in India. That the Hindus of 
the time of the Brahmanas did not deal in vikshepa and dhruvaka, 
or distance from the ecliptic on a circle of declination and dis- 
tance of that circle on the ecliptic from the vernal equinox, will 
be reauily granted. And yet it is by no means clear that they 
ought not to have done so upon M. Biot’s theory. He holds that 
this peculiar system of codrdinates is so distinctively Chinese 
in its character that it must have come directly from China into 
India, along with the “ancient nakshairas,” in connection with 
which it appears in the eighth chapter of the Sirya-Siddhanta; 
and he asserts that the restriction of its use to the nakshatras, 
and its inconsistency with the general modes of observation of 
the Hindus, employed in other cases, are plain proofs of its for- 
eign origin. e must believe, then, that the tradition of this 
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method of definition was religiously retained in India through 
all the long centuries during which the Hindus never employed 
it, and did not even preserve the data which it had originally 
yielded; and that, five centuries after Christ, when they had 
received from another quarter a complete astronomical system 

and had new means and modes of observation, they still could 
not prevail upon themselves to observe the nakshatras otherwise 
than in the original Chinese manner, when they had to deter- 
mine their places anew to make them fit into the modern system! 
How very implausible, not to say untenable and absurd, this 
supposition is, need not be pointed out. But we are not left 
upon this point to the consideration of implausibilities alone. 
Biot’s statements that the mode of definition in question is con- 
fined to the nakshatras, and that it differs from that usual in 
other cases, are so utterly the reverse of true, that I cannot at all 
understand how he could allow himself to put them forth. If he 
had taken the trouble to look at the very next passage in the 
Strya-Siddhanta (viii. 10-12) to that in which the junction-stars 
of the asterisms are located in the heavens, he would have found 
other fixed stars located in the same manner: they are but few, 
it is true; but that is because the Hindu astronomy was not cu- 
rious to concern itself with any others. For, again, if he had 
glanced through the whole treatise, he would have seen that it 
contains no trace of any other and different method of obtain- 
ing and defining positions by actual observation. The planets, 
it is true, have not their places laid down in this way, but it is 
for the reason that their situation is never to be determined by 
observation ; it is obtainable by calculation from the data given 
in the treatise, which does not contemplate such a lack of faith 
in the astronomical student as should send him to the heavens 
to test the correctness of his inspired text-book. But the gene- 
ral treatment of the two modes of ascertaining the positions of 
the heavenly bodies, and the nomenclature applied to them, are 
such as show that they were looked upon as concordant, and 
the nearest approach to identity which the nature of the case 
permitted. The subject of the astronomical codrdinates and 
their nomenclature is peculiar enough to justify a few words of 
explanation here. For “longitude” and “latitude,” for “right 
ascension”’ and “declination,” strictly speaking, the Sarya-Sid- 
dhanta and the other text-books of its class, so far as known to 
me, offer no equivalent terms. The right ascension of an 

point on the ecliptic, but only on the ecliptic, may be approxi- 
mately determined according to the methods of the treatise, b 

the awkward datum of the time occupied by the sign in whic 

the given point is situated in rising above the horizon “at 
Lank4,” i. e., at the equator (see Stirya-Siddbanta, iii. 42-49, 
and notes): it is used only in order to obtain the oblique ascen- 
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sion of the same point, and to determine what point of the 
ecliptic, at a given moment, is upon the meridian or at the hori- 
zon. Declination (apakrama, ‘removal’ from the equator) is 
also found only for the ecliptic, which is called the “circle of 
declination” seeivenoimelcn etc.). For the longitude of a 
planet, or its calculated position in the ecliptic, we have no 
term whatever, but only the name of the planet itself: thus, per- 
forming certain operations, we have as a result “the planet,” 1. e., 
its longitude; we subtract Mars from Jupiter, to find the dis- 
tance between them; we add six signs to the moon, to find the 
opposite point in the ecliptic, etc. etc. The technical language 
comes nearest to offering a synonym for the term latitude: it em- 
ploys the word vikshepa, ‘throwing off, disjection,’ to designate 
that removal of a planet from the ecliptic which we call latitude, 
and which, in the Hindu view, is the distance to which the 
planet is thrown off from its proper track, the “circle of declina- 
tion,” by the influence residing in its node. But so little is the 
true value of this datum, and its peculiar character as measured 
upon a secondary to the ecliptic, present to the Hindu’s mind, 
that we are taught, in order to find a planet’s “corrected decli- 
nation” (or, as we should call it, its declination), to add this 
wikshepa directly to, or subtract it from, the apakrama, or the 
declination of the point on the ecliptic occupied by the planet 
in longitude, as if the two were homogeneous. With this inac- 
curacy corresponds the fact that one of the codrdinates by which 
the positions of the junction-stars are defined, the distance from 
the ecliptic on a circle of declination, is also called simply vi- 
kshepa: it is not acknowledged to be in any such manner differ- 
ent from the actual latitude of the planets as to need to be called 
by a different name. The term employed to designate the other 
codrdinate likewise implies its homogeneousness with the calcu- 

lated longitude of the planets: it is styled dhruva or dhruvaka, ~ 
‘fixed, immovable:’ whereas, namely, the planets are in con- 
stant revolution, ever changing their situation in the ecliptic, 
the junction-stars have their single “fixed” place upon that 
circle, which, having been once stated, is thenceforth always 
employable in calculations involving the positions of the aster- 
isms.* The conclusion which will be drawn from this exposi- 
tion by every unprejudiced person is, I am confident, that the 
codrdinates in question wear no aspect of a Chinese or other 
foreign origin, but, at most, only indicate by their character the 
style of observation by means of which the positions of the 
junction-stars were determined, showing them to have been 


* This explanation of the term dhruva, as designating the “‘ polar longitude,” or 
“apparent longitude,” of a nakshatra, appears to me now so obviously and incon- 
trovertibly the true one, that I can only wonder that it did not suggest itself to us 


when engaged upon the Sarya-Siddhanta. 
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found by means of a meridian-circle, or something of equiva- 
lent character. If, indeed, it could be proved that the Hindus 
were unable to devise and put in execution such a method of 
observation as this—a method so feasible and natural, and 
adapting itself so well to the processes of calculation taught in 
the third chapter of the Sarya-Siddhanta—or that they could 
have learned it from no other than Chinese teachers, the ground 
taken by Biot might be less untenable; but this I cannot con- 
ceive to be possible: the Hindu astronomers of the third to the 
sixth centuries of our era, who had long been sitting at the feet 
of Greek science, were not dependent on a miraculously pre- 
served tradition of Chinese methods for the means of fixing the 
places of their asterisms. 

M. Biot involves himself and his readers in a maze of diffi- 
culties with regard to the interpretation of the now well-known 
statement made in the Jyotisha, the earliest of extant Hindu 
astronomical treatises, which fixes the position of the solstices 
at the beginning of Aclesha and the middle of Cravishtha, be- 
cause he will not open his eyes to see that the statement im- 
plies that division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal parts 
of which he has chosen to deny the antiquity. This implication 
admitted, the two points referred to are seen to be opposite to 
one another upon the ecliptic, and all difficulty vanishes. 

The absence from the astronomical systems of the Siddhantas 
of any division of the ecliptic corresponding to the asterism 
Abhijit is still explained by Biot as owing to the disappearance 
of that division in the course of the tenth century, by the coin- 
cidence of the circles of declination of its junction-star and that 
of the next asterism. He takes no notice of the considerations 
which, in the notes to the Sirya-Siddhanta, we had urged 
against the admissibility of such an explanation, and which I 
cannot but regard now, as then, as entirely conclusive of its er- 
roneousness. If they needed any farther aid to make them so, 
they have since found it from Weber, who shows that the omis- 
sion of Abhijit is much more frequent than its inclusion in the 
series, even back to the very earliest traceable period of the his- 
tory of the nakshatra system in India. 

I have thus endeavored to show that the rectification of M. 
Biot’s misapprehensions of the nakshatra — deprives of all 
ground and value one main division of the evidence upon 
which he claims to have proved the non-originality of the sys- 
tem in India, and its derivation from the Chinese stew. Those 
who believe with him, however, will claim that the strength of 
his position is not seriously shaken. He has still his stronghold 
of the Chinese astronomy; if he has proved, by historical and 
scientific argument, that the stew are an institution of native 

growth, we shall be forced to the acknowledgment that, medi- 
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ately or immediately, they must have been the originals of the 
nakshatras, It is necessary, then, to submit this second division 
of the argument to a brief examination, and to see whether it 

the cogency and conclusiveness which is claimed for it. 
Tn the general discussion of the subject presented in the notes 
to the Sirya-Siddhanta, we refrained from entering upon this 
question at all: such a course is now no longer open, since, 
although I have made no original investigations bearing upon 
the points in discussion, I have before me, on the one hand, 
Weber's critical objections, contained in the first part of his 
essay on the nakshatras, and, on the other hand, the new de- 
tailed exposition of the history of Chinese astronomy which 
was drawn up by M. Biot—partly, as he states, in answer to our 
expressed misgivings—and which he regarded as sufficient to 
satisfy our doubts: if these are nevertheless unremoved, it is 
incumbent upon us to state the grounds of our continued in- 
credulity. 

This portion of M. Biot’s argumentation also divides itself 
into two parts: the archeological and historical, founded on 
Chinese literary documents and records; and the scientific, 
founded on calculation and the facts of astronomical science. 
To the former part, Weber, in the first of his two essays, has 
brought up elaborate critical objections, maintaining that the 
sieu, as a system of twenty-eight determinants, or fundamental 
stars, are not traceable in the Chinese literature farther back 
than Lii-pu-wey, about 250 B.C., and that, according to its an- 
cient and original Chinese arrangement, the series begins, not 
with Mao or the Pleiades, as Biot everywhere reports it, but 
with Kio or Spica Virginis. Now, whether agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the objector in single points and matters of detail, 
few philologists, I think, will be inclined to deny these two 
propositions: first, that Weber’s criticisms are of no small force, 
and must, until refuted, be regarded as seriously damaging Biot’s 
argument; and second, that the latter, in his new exposition of 
the Chinese astronomy, presented in his last series of articles, 
has furnished no satisfactory reply to them. Biot does not, in- 
deed, attempt to meet and repel his adversary on the latter’s own 

round, nor was such a thing to be expected of him, consider- 
ing his entirely different training and habit of mind. As Weber 
had declined to meet him in the field of mathematical argument, 
acknowledging himself unequal to the encounter, and opposing 
to him a simple disbelief in the possibility of proving historical 
facts by such evidence, so he conceived himself justified @ fortiori 
in casting out as naught the doubts of a skeptical philologist, 
when weighed against his own positive scientific arguments, and 
the tat ilities which to him seemed derivable from the gene- 
ral history of astronomical science in China. He accordingly — 
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presented anew the same view of that history which he had 
given twenty years earlier, with no new fact or argument of any 
importance, and was content to rest his case upon it. But one 
who looks with a less partial and interested eye upon the expo- 
sition will be slow to draw from it any confident conclusion in 
favor of the antiquity of the system of determinant stars. If 
the witness of the Cheu-li be ruled out, as of too questionable 
value to be relied upon, in view of the suspicious character and 
history of that work, Biot’s whole argument is mainly reducible 
to this: the Chinese people are so fixed and unchangeable in their 
ways, they have so constantly made astronomy and the regula- 
tion of the calendar a matter of prime importance, even laying 
stress upon it asa political institution, and it is so interwoven 
with their immemorial religious rites and observances, that—the 
system of the sveu, so essential an element of their later science, 
must have been of primeval antiquity among them. Now this 
is a conclusion which the argument is palpably too weak to sus- 
tain: we may believe all that M. Biot claims in favor of the an- 
tiquity of astronomical observation among the Chinese, without 
dieting that their science started in fall possession of all the 
methods and appliances which it is found to use in later times. 
It is nowhere made to appear that the scientific results reached, 
or the religious ceremonies described, are either dependent upon, 
or intimately connected with, the employment of a certain num- 
ber and series of fundamental stars. This last is only an ele- 
ment in the methods of observation made use of, a practical 
detail, and I see not why it might not have been introduced at 
any time without derogation to the fixity of Chinese political 
and religious institutions. Biot claims that the series was ex- 
anded from twenty-four to twenty-eight about 1100 B.C., after 
aving subsisted for twelve centuries in its simpler form. If 
the primeval and unchangeable institutions of China could bear 
such a shock as this, we might trust them to endure the still 
reater one of the introduction of the whole system at a later 
ate than M. Biot thinks could be allowed. They were not so 
unalterable as not to yield to the powerful influence of Euro- 
n science, represented by the Jesuit missionaries: these 
earned and adroit men succeeded in introducing Western modes 
of observation, and revolutionizing the construction of the Chi- 
nese calendar, only a century or two ago; but M. Biot points 
out no revolution in rites and ceremonies as accompanying a 
change compared with which the adoption of a series of funda- 
mental stars whereby to note meridian transits is as nothing. 
As regards the appearance of the stew in the Shi-King and the 
Sha-Ieing, I am entirely of the opinion of Weber: that the 
mention in those works of stars or constellations which in part 
bear the same names with some of the defining-stars of the later 
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system, and in part are identified with others of them by the 
commentators, does not in the least prove the subsistence of the 
system at the time; it only proves that the Chinese, industrious 
observers of the heavens as they seem to have been from a very 
early period, had already noticed and named some or all of the 
stars and constellations in the neighborhood of the ecliptic which 
are afterwards found to form a part of the series of the sieu. 
The exhortation of the mythical emperor Yao to his court- 
astronomers to walk forth in four different directions, and ob- 
serve the equinoxes and solstices, is too obviously and grossly 
apocryphal to be seriously regarded. I do not, indeed, find of 
much account tke difficulty which Weber puts in the front rank: 
namely, that the stars indicated as to be observed for the fixa- 
tion of the points in question are not the stars at which those 
points are severally situated, but lie in each case ninety degrees 
eastward of them: we may, I should think, admit without scru- 
ple the explanation of the commentators, that the four stars 
mentioned are to be observed in the meridian when the point 
which each should mark is in the horizon, at sunset: we cannot, 
indeed, well suppose that the author of the imperial mandate 
meant anything else: but that the sage emperor should have 
overlooked the two important facts that meridian transits are 
not observable when the sun is on the horizon (unless with the 


aid of a telescope, of which he says nothing), and that the stars 
mentioned would not in all the four cases be upon the meridian 
at the setting of the sun in the equinoxes and solstices, is much 
less likely than that the later historian who put the words into his 
mouth should have been oblivious of them. The only conclu- 
sion derivable with any confidence from the record is that tradi- 
tion or retrospective calculation had fixed with ——— 


correctness the positions of the equinoxes and solstices at the 
period assigned as that of the reign of Yao. 

If the documentary part of M. Biot’s argument is thus found 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive, let us see how the case stands 
with the scientific part. And here I would first remark that 
Prof. Weber, in my opinion, was more distrustful of his ability 
and right to enter as a critic into this department also, than he 
needed to be. There is no such peculiar character attaching to 
astronomical evidence upon historical points as should deny to 
a man of sense, learning, and critical judgment, the capacity of 
forming a competent opinion upon its cogency. It is not for 
the philologiat to dispute the methods and formulas of the as- 
tronomer, and assume to reject his actual scientific results; but 
he may be as well qualified as the other, in a host of cases, and 
he is likely often to be much better qualified, to decide what is 
— and what is not proved by the results attained. Few 
allacies are of more frequent application, or have wrought more 
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mischief, than that expressed in the proverb “ figures cannot 
lie:” in a certain sense it is true enough; but there is no false- 
hood or absurdity so great that it may not be seemingly backed 
up and supported by a great deal of multiplication and division 
of irreproachable accuracy. And it does the highest credit to 
the candor and fairness of M. Biot that he has set forth with 
such admirable clearness the whole ground-work and detail of 
his astronomical evidence as to put it in the power of persons 
not possessing the thousandth part of his scientific knowledge 
to follow the steps of his argument, and form an wee 
judgment respecting their connection and tendency. He has, 
in the first place, determined, by means entirely within his com- 
petency, that at the period to which Cheu-kong is assigned, or 
1100 B. C., the equinoxes and solstices occupied certain posi- 
tions in the ecliptic, nearly coinciding with the determinants of 
the four stew named Oei (35 Arietis), Lieu (6 Hydra), Ti (« Li- 
bree), and Nii (e Aquarii), their distances from those stars rang- 
ing only from one-third of a degree to a little over three degrees. 

hen, however, he goes on to claim that Cheu-kong, on account 
of the coincidence thus pointed out, added these four stars to 
the system of the stew as it existed before his time, thus raising 
it from twenty-four to twenty-eight members, we who are un- 
versed in astronomy have a right to sit in judgment on the in- 
ference, and to pronounce it fairly or unfairly drawn. To me, 
I must confess, it seems a good deal more than doubtful. Were 
there a well-attested Chinese record or tradition of the fact of 
the addition, we should accept M. Biot’s calculation as a satis- 
factory and sufficient confirmation of it. But nothing of the 
kind is to be found. That the later Chinese, after the Christian 
era, report Cheu-kong as having observed the winter solstice in 
the second degree of Nii, is nothing to the point. Supposing 
him actually to have made the observation reported, the fact 
would not even prove that he knew the system of sieu, since the 
later astronomers, to whom the system was familiar, would nat- 
urally state the observation in that way, however it might have 
been originally described; far less would it be any indication 
that he went on to increase in consequence the number of the 
sieu: on the contrary, we might reasonably expect to find, along 
with the tradition of the observation, the tradition of so import- 
ant a change resulting from it. That, in a series of twenty-eight 
stars equably distributed about the contour of the heavens, four 
should be at a distance of about ninety degrees from each other, 
so that, when a solstice pretty closely coincided with one of 
them, the opposite solstice and the equinoxes should nearly ap- 
proach the others, does not seem so very strange as to forbid 
us to believe that all the four might have been old constituents 
of the series. If the origin of the system is that which all 
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those who disagree in opinion with M. Biot claim it to be, the 
groups including these four Chinese determinants are entirely 
in place, and could not well have been passed over in making 
the selection of the asterisms. This is especially true of Ti, 
the southernmost of the two bright stars « and @ Libre, the 
Most conspicuovs constellation situated upon or near the ecliptic 
between Spica and Antares. If M. Biot’s explanation of the 
selection of the other twenty-four determinants rested upon an 
impregnable foundation, and absolutely excluded these four, so 
that we were compelled to cast about us to see where they could 
have come from, the suggestion that Cheu-kong put them in for 
the reason assigned would be very welcome; but, in the absence 
of other corroborating evidence or favoring probabilities, we 
are both authorized and required to demand clear and unequiv- 
ocal testimony from this quarter. The twenty-four stars consti- 
tuting the original system are by M. Biot, as is well known to 
all who have had occasion to pay any attention to this subject, 
held to have been selected by the Chinese about 2357 B.C., 
upon two grounds: their proximity to the equator of the period, 
and the near correspondence of their circles of declination with 
those of the principal cireumpolar stars. The Chinese of a still 
earlier period, Biot would have us believe, had been in the habit 


of particularly observing the circumpolar stars, of noting their 


transits across the meridian, and of comparing therewith the 
transits of other stars. In the gradual improvement of their 
processes, they hit upon the plan of taking their fundamental 
stars nearer to the equator, for the sake of greater facility and 
accuracy of observation; but they were still so far under the 
dominion of their former method that they made choice of such 
new stars as were virtual representatives of the old ones, stand- 
ing upon nearly the same circles of declination. It is here, 
again, first to be noted that all this is pure hypothesis on the 
part of M. Biot, and not in the least founded upon any record 
or tradition in the Chinese literature. No Chinese author has 
been shown to attempt to give the time or the manner of the 
first establishment of the series of sieu, or to explain the motives 
of their selection. Hence, as before, we cannot help demand- 
ing a higher degree of force and cogency in the internal evi- 
dence than if it were brought in merely as auxiliary to docu- 
mentary evidence. It needs more unequivocal proof to establish 
a theory fabricated in Paris in A. D. 1840 as to the reasons of a 
work performed in Lo-yang more than four thousand years ago, 
than would suffice to give credibility to an account of the matter 
which those who performed the work appeared to have them- 
selves handed down to the after world. And, for my own part, 
having begun to examine the alleged proofs with a prepossession 
in their favor, and having been long conscious of a struggle 
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against my doubts and misgivings, I must say that I now con- 
sider them totally insufficient. In the first place, as regards the 
roximity of the determinants to the equator: one has only to 
oak at the table of codrdinates of the whole system for B.C. 
2357, given in Biot’s first series of articles and repeated in his 
last series, and to cast his eye down along the column of declina- 
tions, to be startled by meeting with distances from the equator 
rising as high as over twenty degrees. In fact, the average of 
the declination of the determinants is nearly nine degrees (8° 52’), 
while that of their latitude, or distance from the ecliptic, is only 
a little over ten degrees (10° 12’). This difference is obviously 
too small to serve as the foundation of any convincing argument 
for their selection with reference to the equator, especially when 
the different requirements in the two cases are considered ; those 
who had to choose along the fixed line of the equinoctial circle, 
and were willing to go as low as stars of the fifth magnitude in 
their choice, should have managed to attain a very much nearer 
average vicinity than those who, as has been pointed out above, 
had to look for conspicuous groups, and did not feel bound to 
the immediate neighborhood of the ecliptic. Moreover, if for 
the three stars (« and v' Hydre, and « Crateris) which are pecu- 
liar to the Chinese system, and apparently variations from the 
original, be substituted those which there is good reason to re- 
gard as having belonged to the latter (a, 4, and # Leonis), the 
relation is inverted ; the principal stars of the original asterisms 
average nearer to the ecliptic than do the Chinese stew to the 
equator of B.C. 2357. Even the Hindu junction-stars, despite 
the introduction among them of such remote stars as those of 
the Lyre, the Eagle, and the Dolphin, average but twelve de- 
rees and a half from the ecliptic. A like conclusion may be 
wn from a simple ocular examination of our stellar chart 
showing the positions and relations of the three systems of as- 
terisms, given in the notes to the Sirya-Siddhanta, and upon 
which the position of the equator of B.C. 2357 is accurately 
laid down. The first three members of the series, indeed, follow 
uite closely that circle; but the next three still more notably 
p nen it. With the seventeenth member, again, begins a 
line of stars following a course of its own, far southward of the 
equator, which it does not approach at all nearly until the 
twenty-fourth sew is reached; from that point to the end, the 
coincidence is tolerably close. The whole strength of Biot’s 
argument evidently lies in the position of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth members, which are those referred to above as being ap- 
parent deviations from the original series: were it not for these 
three, I greatly doubt whether M. Biot himself would ever have 
thought of the equator of B. C. 2357 as a factor in his hypothe- 
_ sis. But they are not enough to give effective support to so 
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momentous a conclusion, especially considering their doubtful 
character, and the possibility and plausibility of the conjecture 
that they may have been substituted for the more ancient aster- 
isms by the Chinese, at a vastly later date than B. C. 2357, for 
reasons of their own-—as on account of their forming a more 
natural line of transition from the seventh sew to the eleventh, 
and approaching much more nearly to the equator of that later 
time also when a borrowed system of lunar asterisms was con- 
verted into a series of right-ascensional fundamental stars. 

We come next to consider the other motive of selection, the 
correspondence of the stew in right ascension with the circum- 

lar stars. The best way, doubtless, to test and judge the 
validity of M. Biot’s conclusions upon this point will be to ex- 
amine in detail a sample of his reasonings. They are given in 
one of the tables* which form part of his earliest series of arti- 
cles. He begins with the division Hiii, marked by 6 Aquarii, 
for the reason that it is nearest to the winter solstice, the point 
which the Chinese have long been most solicitous to fix, and 
upon the determination of which they have based their calen- 
dar. The division Hiii comprehends ten degrees of right ascen- 
sion; its determinative does not at all closely agree with the 
solstice, but is (as is also pointed out in Biot’s last articles) nearly 
seven degrees from it: the division also includes the inferior 
transits of the two bright circumpolars 7 and 6 Urs Majoris, 
but its limits by no means coincide with them; the one is six 
and a half, and the other seven and a half degrees distant from 
its commencement. If any ground is here to be discovered for 
the selection of § Aquarii as the limiting star of the sveu—it 
having at the same time nearly fifteen degrees of south declina- 
tion—I, at least, am entirely unable to find it. The determin- 
ant of the next station, Goei, is a Aquarii; it is nearly three de- 
grees east of the circle of declination of 6 Urse Majoris, which we 
are taught to regard as having determined its selection, and its 
southern declination is thirteen degrees; the station extends 
almost nineteen degrees, to the circle of « Urse Majoris. This 
is held to have fixed the choice of the next determinant, Che, 
or « Pegasi, and the coincidence of the two stars in right ascen- 
sion is this time as close as could be desired. Biot brings also 
into connection with Che the inferior passages of 42 and 184 
Draconis; one hardly sees why, the stars being so small as to 
be almost invisible to the naked eye, distant two and five de- 
grees respectively in right ascension from the determinant, and 


* “Table of the relations which have existed between the meridian passages of 
the twenty-eight stellar divisions of the Chinese, and the passages, superior or in- 
ferior, of the circumpolar stars, in the proleptic Julian year -2357, the presumed 
epoch of the eraperor Yao, under the parallel of 34° to 40°.” Journal des Savants, 
April, 1840, pp. 246-254; pp. 74-82 of the separate impression. e 
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boing less than two degrees of polar distance. The limiting 
star of the next sieu, Py, is y Pegasi; it was chosen, we are to 
believe, on account of its relation to the superior transit of 
6 Urse Minoris, and the inferior of ¢ Urse Majoris. The inter- 
val between these two transits is six degrees, and is nearly 
halved by the circle of declination of the determinant, which 1s 
two degrees from the one, and four from the other. Here, 
again, the plausibility of the argument is of the very faintest 
character: if the relation of the determinant to the cireumpolars 
is to be one of such laxity and variability, if the circle of decli- 
nation of the former is sometimes to coincide nearly with that 
of one of the latter, sometimes to fall midway between two of 
them, and sometimes to be so fixed that the seu shall contain 
them, it is obviously easy to find reasons for the selection of a 
good part of any possible system of limiting stars; there will 
only now and then present itself an unmanageable case, resist- 
ing all attempts at explanation. Such a one is very near occur- 
ring at this point. For M. Biot is not a little doubtful as to how 
he is to account for the choice of ¢ Andromede as determin- 
ant of the next station, Koei, and the consequent limitation of 
the station Py to nine degrees. The suggestion that it was for 
the purpose of shutting up the passages of @ and ¢, above re- 
ferred to, within a narrow space, fails to satisfy his mind, and 
with the best reason. He is also not content with the agreement 
of ¢ Andromedz in right ascension, within two degrees, with 
5a Ursee Minoris. On the whole, he thinks it most likely that 
the intention was to mark the point situated forty-five degrees 
from the solstice, a point which is hit within two degrees and 
two thirds by the selection of the limiting star Koei. The next 
determinant,  Arietis, introducing the mansion Leu, actually 
agrees very closely in right ascension with « Ursse Minoris, our 
present pole-star, but-then twenty-five degrees from the pole: 
yet M. Biot hardly seems to lay so much stress on this coinci- 
dence as on the fact that 107 Draconis, a star of the fifth magni- 
tude, and less than two degrees from the pole, had crossed the 
meridian a little more than three degrees earlier. The following 
station, Oei, is marked by 35 Arietis, or a Muscee, which has no 
relation to any circumpolars, and is regarded by M. Biot as added 
to the system by Cheu-kong, 1100 B. C., in the manner already 
related. The mansion Mao has as its determinative 7 Tauri, 
or Alcyone, the most brilliant of the Pleiads, which nearly 
marks the equinox of B. C. 2357, and is therefore made by Biot 
—as Weber maintains, without any support from his Chinese 
authorities—the commencement of the series. The farther limit 
of the mansion, « Tauri, was fixed, we are told, so as to “in- 
clude” the inferior transit of « Draconis; and the more brilliant 
Hyad, Aldebaran, was neglected because it was four degrees 
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farther eastward, and so much more distant from the transit in 
question. But between the circles of declination of « Draconis 
and ¢ Tauri itself is an interval of four and a third degrees, so 
that 3 or y, we should think, ought to have been taken instead 
of «, either of them answering better the required purpose. If 
it be objected that « Draconis was but two and a half de 

from the pole, and that hence the Chinese might easily have 
blundered a few degrees in referring its transit to the equator 
T should willingly admit the force of the objection, but should 
claim, in addition, that it might also have excused the selection 
of Aldebaran itself; and farther, that this whole supposition of 
close observations made by the Chinese, twenty-five hundred 
years before Christ, upon the transits of stars situated but a de- 
gree or two from the pole, and of their determination of equato- 
rial stations thereby, is void of any tolerable plausibility. The 
length of the station Pi, marked by e Tauri, is eighteen degrees, 
owing, Biot thinks, to the absence of any remarkable transit of 
circumpolars. Next we come to a perfect nest of difficulties, 
We have two narrow stations, Tse and Tssan, which together 
occupy only a little more than six degrees of right ascension, 
followed by a third, Tsing, which includes the great space of 
over thirty degrees. The determinant of the first mansion, 
2 Orionis, is pretty near the equator, but that of the second, 
4 Orionis, is thirteen and a half degrees to the south of that 
line, and that of the third, «Geminorum, is more than twelve 
degrees in the other direction from it. Here, one would think, 
is an opportunity for our astronomer’s mode of explanation to 
display its power and value: if it can furnish a satisfactory ac- 
count of so anomalous a condition of things as this, we can 
hardly avoid acknowledging that it is well-founded, and worthy 
of credence. But it can do no such thing; it breaks down en- 
tirely, and has not a single reasonable word to say for itself. 
The only circumpolar transit which has any relation to the tran- 
sits of the three limiting stars Tse, Tsan, and Tsing, is that of 
« Draconis, of the third magnitude, and eight degrees from the 
pole, and M. Biot, with the frankness and good faith which one 
cannot but constantly admire throughout his whole exposition, 
confesses that it has in the ancient Chinese catalogues no distinct- 
ive appellation, sing | that any particular attention was ever 
paid it. Nevertheless, he thinks the mansion Tse, of less than 
three degrees, may have been established to “include” it—it 
makes its transit within half a degree of the termination of the 
station—and that the mansion Tsan, of about three and a half 
degrees, may have been established to “include” its transit at a 
somewhat earlier period, when its circle of declination reached 
the equator farther eastward! As to the choice of # Gemino- 
rum as limiting star of Tsing, M. Biot can produce no reason 
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which justifies it, and he also records his wonder at the selec: 
tion of the two preceding determinants, when brilliant stars in 
Orion were to be had for the asking. This scantiness of circum- 
polar relations as justification of the three crowded determina- 
tives Tse, Tsan, and Tsing, is set in still stronger light by con- 
trast with the one next followmg, #Cancri. Any good reason 
for the choice of this particular star as western limit of the man- 
sion Kuei M. Biot finds it “impossible to conceive,” since the 
magnitude of the star is but fifth to sixth, so that it is hardly dis- 
cernible by the naked eye, and since it is also twenty degrees 
and a half from the equator of B.C. 2357; but the position of 
its circle of declination, and the extreme length of the station 
Tsing, he regards as . ether justified by reference to the supe- 
rior transits of « au 3 Urse Majoris, which had to be waited 
for before the station could be closed. But, by his own account, 
the interval in right ascension between these two stars is more . 
than eleven and a half degrees, and the circle of declination of 
the limiting star of Kuei, in order to apply to them both, is 
compelled to fall nearly midway between them, or about seven 
degrees to the eastward of the one, and five degrees to the west- 
ward of the other. We see, then, that, in order to save the 
credit of M. Biot’s hypothesis, we shall be obliged to allow that 
the faint and undistinguished star * Draconis could give locality 
to two or three determinatives, and fix the limits of as many 
mansions, while the brilliant « and # of the Great Bear, two of the 
most conspicuous of the circumpolars, and differing near twelve 
degrees in right ascension, could be represented at the equa- 
tor by but a single star, and that one nearly invisible, and over 
twenty degrees from the equator! I am persuaded that the ma- 
jority of unprejudiced critics will think, with me, that a theory 
which can only be retained at the cost of such violent assump- 
tions as this had better itself be abandoned. But it must not 
fail to be noted farther that the circle of declination of @ Urse 
Majoris is within less than two degrees of that of 9 Hydra, the 
determinative of the next station, Lieu, and their agreement is 
pointed out by M. Biot, and left to be alternatively regarded 
as the ground of selection of the latter star: he forgetting for 
the time that this is one of the four which he had already 
shown to have been added to the system by Cheu-kong, more 
than twelve centuries later. So that the determinant of the 
station Lieu, which had once been “proved by scientific evi- 
dence” to be of Cheu-kong’s choice, is here exhibited as having 
had a notably better claim to selection by Yao himself than was 
possessed upon the average by the twenty-four stars actually 
singled out by that sage emperor. 

t is unnecessary to push our examination farther. We 
should meet, perhaps, with nothing quite so tellingly and un- 
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mistakably subversive of M. Biot’s theory as that which is fur- 
nished us by the discussion of its application to these last few 
members of the system of sieu, but we should also meet with 
nothing more unequivocal in its favor. He who, after a careful 
survey of the whole exposition, can think that we have “ posi- 
tive scientific evidence” to the effect that the emperor Yao se- 
lected twenty-four of the twenty-eight stew in the twenty-fourth 
century before Christ, and that Cheu-kong added the other four, 
thirteen centuries later, must estimate in a very peculiar manner 
the nature of scientific evidence and its application to the solu- 
tion of historical questions. I do not hesitate to express my 
utter want of faith in the whole argument. In my view, what 
M. Biot has done may fairly be described as follows: he has re- 
duced the stew from twenty-eight to twenty-four by an arbitrary 
excision, and relegation to a later period, of four of their num- 
ber; he has set up a list of nineteen circumpolar stars, whose 
upper and lower transits he assumes to have been observed with 
special care by the ancient Chinese, although he confesses that 
in some cases he can find no documentary evidence of the fact, 
and although several of them are so close to the pole that their 
observation in such ancient times, with such means as could be 
then applied, is in the highest degree questionable: these nine- 
teen stars give him thirty-eight transits: he has then forced the 
twenty-four limiting-stars into an artificial and imaginary rela- 
tion to the thirty-eight transits, by allowing the former to have 
been established, sometimes for the purpose of coinciding with, 
sometimes for the purpose of including, the latter; leaving, 
after all, some of the most important transits unrepresented by 
siev, and having to confess that some of the siew find no suffi- 
cient explanation in the transits. There are, indeed, a few 
rather curious and striking coincidences brought out by the 
comparison, and these, beyond all question, suggested to M. 
Biot his ingenious and captivating hypothesis; but they are no 
more than may with entire plausibility be supposed the result 
of chance, and are utterly insufficient to convert the hypothesis 
into an acceptable and credible explanation. 

But if M. Biot’s attempt to establish and account for the origin 
of the series of stew in its present form at the remote date of the 
emperor Yao be deemed a failure, and if the essential identity 
of the Chinese sieu, the Hindu nakshuatras, and the Arab mandazil, 
be conceded—a concession to which, I should think, no objec- 
tion of any significance can be opposed—then it cannot be rea- 
sonably doubted that the system originally had that form and 
intent which we find it still to possess in Arabia and India: it 
was a series of stellar groups equably distributed along the 
ecliptic, and selected for the purpose of approximately marking 
the daily progress of the moon—thus constituting to all intents 
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and purposes a true lunar zodiac; which, however, like the soli- 
lunar zodiac of twelve signs, was equally applicable, and more 
or less from an early time applied, to observation of the move- 
ments of the other planets, and to all the purposes of a general 
stellar division of the heavens. The question still admits of 
being mooted, by those who are jealous for the honor of China 
as the first home of the system, whether the Chinese may not 
have devised it and communicated it to other peoples in this its 
original form: but there can hardly remain a doubt that the 
os which it now wears in China is the result of an alteration, 
made some time later than its origination or its reception from 
abroad. Evidence may perhaps yet be found in the Chinese au- 
thorities, to the effect that the names of the stew were first used 
to indicate constellations rather than single stars. Biot himself 
gives us a valuable hint in this direction. At the foot of his sec- 
ond table, in the article of April 1840 (pp. 72-3 of the separate 
impression), he gives the meaning of some of the siew names, and 
nearly all of them would fit groups better than single stars, 
while one case is a very plain one: Pi, the name of the second 
determinant, « Tauri, he tells us, means ‘a thread or string’ (le 
filet), “ which is the figurative designation of the Hyades.” In 
view of the Indian and Arabian aspects of the system, it would 
be, I should think, very dangerous to assume that, when we 
find in an early Chinese author the name of a seu, only the 
single star which the later astronomers know by that name can 
be meant, or even that the division of the heavens, where one is 
implied, is to be reckoned from star to star, and not, as in the 
other two systems, by simple proximity to the group named. 

It deserves to be farther remarked, that the conversion of a 
series of groups into one of single stars used as determinatives 
or fundamental stars is vastly easier to explain than the reverse.* 
The former would naturally accompany the development of the 
Chinese astronomy into a more scientific form, and the intro- 
duction of new and more exact modes of observation. We 
should only have to suppose that the Chinese, after having 
for a time observed the movements of the moon and other 
planets by the eye alone or chiefly, and with reference to the 
asterismal groups, so far perfected their methods and appliances 
as to employ the meridian circle or its cme ay with accom- 
panying measurement of time; this would evidently throw out 
of use the old lunar zodiac, and might easily lead to the substi- 
tution of the modern limiting stars; which, in order to the least 
possible departure from ancient customs, were chosen out of the 


* If, at the time of publication of the Sdrya-Siddh4nta, I was inclined to a dif- 
ferent opinion (see this Jouraal, vi. 349, or Sdrya-Siddhdnta, p. 205), I have long 
since seen my error. 
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former and familiar groups. Such a change is closely analogcus 
to what might have taken place also in India, if the Hindus 
had been willing to forget the old astrological significance of 
their nakshatras, or if the new device of the yoga or momentary 
conjunction had so recommended itself to them as to crowd out 
and replace the former superstition; the junction-stars might 
then have assumed the significance of the older groups, and the 
latter have been lost from use, and finally from remembrance. 

It is, of course, impossible to restore with certainty the primi- 
tive form of the system of lunar asterisms. We may, how- 
ever, make a tolerable approximation toward such a restora- 
tion by comparing together the three best known representa- 
tives of the system, and assuming that, wherever two of them 
agree and the third only is found to differ, the latter has varied 
from the original, which has been preserved unchanged by the 
two others. This assumption has an evident plausibility, al- 
though it ean by no means be relied on as infallible: it could 
be proved in a great degree fallacious or unreliable only by 
showing that one of the three systems had been derived from 
another through the medium of the third; and this, in my view, 
is neither demonstrated nor plausibly to be presumed. I pre- 
sent upon the opposite page the results of a comparison of the 
kind suggested, adding a statement of the cases in which either 
system appears to have varied from the original norm, and also, 
in brackets, the member of each group selected by the Chinese 
as limiting star of a siew, in their conversion of the series into 
a scheme of fundamental stars. 

Only one member of the series, it will be noted, requires to 
be marked as wholly doubtful; namely, the fourth: with respect 
to this the three forms of the system are irreconcilably discord- 
ant, although in a manner which seems to indicate that the origi- 
nal locality of the asterism was probably in Orion. We cannot, 
indeed, but wonder at the original construction or present con- 
dition of the system as regards its third, fourth, and fifth mem- 
bers. In locating the third in the head of Orion, the construc- 
tors appear plainly to have neglected a group which was offered 
them as the natural and most eligible successor of the Hyades; 
namely, # and ¢ Tauri, the tips of the Bull’s horns: it is, in my 
view, the only ease in which we have reason to find serious 
fault with their selection. And the neglect by the Chinese of 
the brilliant Twins, properly constituting the fifth asterism, with 
their substitution of a star which chances to be contained in the 

up to which the Arabs have apparently shifted their preced- 
ing, or fourth, asterism, is quite puzzling. The primitive place 
of the twenty-sixth member is also less confidently determinable 
than were to be wished. I cannot but conjecture, however, that 
the Hindus may have shifted their asterism (Revati) at this 
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The other Hindu variations—except the strange and problem- 
atical one to 4 Aquarii, at the twenty-third station—are evidently 
made in order to bring in conspicuous constellations from the 
north, and they are the greatest violations which have anywhere 
been committed of the proper design and spirit of the system. 
The Arab mandzil show the fewest departures from the primi- 
tive furm, and these are attempted improvements, inspired by 
the original governing idea, the selection of groups nearly bor- 
dering > 4? the ecliptic. The knotty and troublesome point of 
the third, fourth, and fifth members, the Arabs have dealt with 
more successfully than either of the other possessors of the series. 
pain at this point, the only Chinese variations consist in the 
transfer of the eighth, ninth, and tenth asterisms to a situation 
farther south—a transfer of which note has been taken, and a 
- conjectural explanation offered, in an earlier paragraph. 


We come now to consider more particularly the views of 
Prof. Weber. This distinguished scholar, not content with re- 
fusing belief to M. Biot’s theory, that the Hindu nakshatras are 
an adaptation of the Chinese sieu, holds as demonstrable, and 
attempts to prove, that the stew, along with the mandzil of the 
Arabs, are directly derived from the nakshatras—the other two 
peoples having separately imported from India, and applied to 
their own uses, with slight alterations, an institution of Hindu 


origin. While fully ac vaca 3 the very great value of 


Prof. Weber's essays—a value which is in but a slight degree 
dependent upon their discussion of the question of origin; 
since, along with the criticism of the Chinese authorities, already 
referred to, they offer us an almost exhaustive collection of ma- 
terials for the study of the aspects and applications of the Hindu 
system in the earliest period of its history: a service for which 
we cannot be too grateful—I yet am unable to agree with him 
respecting this particular point, or to admit the force and perti- 
nence of the arguments upon which he founds his opinion. I 
shall accordingly proceed to set forth the grounds of my dissent. 

The whole strength of Weber’s position lies in this thesis: 
that the Hindu nakshatra system has been a greatly and vari- 
ously changing one, passing through a series of diverse forms; 
and that the Chinese and Arab systems represent one of its 
latest developments. If this is not proved, nothing is proved, 
and Weber’s reasonings leave the question of origin, as they 
found it, unsolved. But, far from regarding it as proved, I do 
not think that he has made out even a tolerable case in its favor. 

In the first place, his whole discussion is underlaid, as has 
been already pointed out, by the assumption that the naksha- 
tras have the same character and use which we see in the Chi- 
nese siew: that is to say, that they are virtually single stars, 
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serving to mark out in the heavens and give name to intervals 
which are reckoned from one star to the next. If such an as- 
sumption be allowed, it can hardly be denied that the Indian 
system has undergone essential variations; variations the more 
strange, as they are to be found not only in different authorities, 
but even in different parts of the same authority. The Sarya- 
Siddhanta, in its second chapter, gives to the twenty-seven nak- 
shatras twenty-seven equal portions of the ecliptic; if these por- 
tions were taken from one group to the next, they imply a series 
of nakshatras very different from those whose junction-stars are 
so minutely defined by the same Siddhdnta in its eighth chapter. 
So also, if Garga and Brahmagupta have chosen to assign only 
to fifteen nakshatras equal twenty-seventh portions of the circle, 
while to six they give a portion and a half, and to six only a 
half portion, they must have recognized a still different series, 
which no one has yet pointed out, or is likely ever to find. 
The same may be said of Varaha-mihira’s definition of the mode 
of the moon’s entrance into a nakshatra—that, in some cases, 
the apparent junction precedes the actual, or the reverse: what- 
ever this may mean, it is obviously inconsistent with any divis- 
ion of which the boundaries should be determined, in the man- 
ner assumed by Weber, by the familiar constellations which we 
call the nakshatras. And yet, both Brahmagupta and Varaha-mi- 
hira define the positions of the junction-stars in the same manner 
as the Sirya-Siddhanta, and use the same names for the different 
members of the two conflicting systems. It is almost superflu- 
ous, after this, to go back to the Bréhmanas for evidence to the 
same effect. When, in their mock-legendary narratives, they 
relate how king Soma (the moon)—much to his disgust, and 
after — attempts to avoid the disagreeable necessity, even 
by the breach of a promise solemnly given—has to pledge him- 
self henceforth to dwell equally in succession with all his wives, 
the nakshatras, instead of passing his time, as hitherto, with his 
favorite Rohinf alone, we must conclude, according to Weber, 
that the stars limiting and dividing the asterisms were, in the 
view of the Brahmanas, disposed at precisely equal distances 
along the ecliptic—if, indeed, we are not compelled to go far- 
ther, and maintain that they were arranged at intervals varying 
inversely as the moon’s varying velocity in different parts of her 
revolution, with a provision annexed for gradual modification, 
as the revolution of the line of apsides, and other less constant 
causes, occasioned a shifting of the regions of her fastest and 
slowest motion: whereas originally she was stationary in Rohi- 
ni, or else this constellation extended all the way around the 
heavens. A hard time the Hindu star-gazers must have had of 
it, in truth, selecting so many different systems of stars, without 
help from the telescope, to fit all their discordant systems of 
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division, and keeping them in harmony with the ever-varying 
irregularities of the moon’s motion. .But the assumption of this 
“ab of division has been shown above, as I believe, to be alto- 

ether baseless; to find support neither from the Hindu author- 
ities, ancient or modern, nor from analogy, nor from @ priori 
considerations: it is nothing but a misapprehension. If we 
take that view of the nakshatra system which regards it as a 
series of groups of stars, occupying or pointing out, instead of 
limiting and separating, the divided portions of the planetary 
path, all difficulties and inconsistencies disappear; we see clearly 
that oe somewhat unequally distributed do not imply an 
unequal division of the ecliptic, nor an equal division require 
the recognition of a series of stars at equal distances; and that 
it is possible for authorities who accept precisely the same stellar 
series to differ from one another in the details of the division to 
which it serves as basis, 

This erroneous fundamental assumption being removed, with 
its necessary implication of a shifting and changing series of 
stars, nearly all the other evidences of alteration in the system, 
which Weber is able to adduce, are at once seen to be of a very 
trifling and inconclusive character. They are chiefly variations 
in the names of the nakshatras, differences as regards the divini- 
ties to whom they belong, differences respecting the number of 
stars composing the groups, and the like, found among the 
Hindu authorities, ancient and modern. But all such variations 
are, within certain limits, perfectly natural and allowable, and 
consistent with the maintenance of the integrity of the system ; 
they may even come to be evidence of its unaltered identity, as 
in more than one instance I think they actually are. Varieties 
of name, surely, in a language so fertile of synonyms as is the 
Sanskrit, as well in its scientific as its literary vocabulary, are 
not to be taken as even primd fucie evidence of varieties of char- 
acter. If the Sirya-Siddhanta, for instance, has a dozen names 
apiece for the sun and moon, we need not thereby be made 
doubtful whether the same two luminaries were really intended 
by them all. Nor need we in the case of the nakshatras, unless 
some other ground of probability of variation is made out, or 
unless the varying names are so characteristic, and point so dis- 
tinctly to different stars or groups, that the conclusion of their 
diverse application is forced upon us. I cannot see that this is 
so in a single instance, nor does Weber make the claim, or en- 
deavor to show that any given name could be better explained 
by referring it to a constellation not comprised in the series. 
Differences in the divinities selected as regents of the grou 
are of even less consequence. It is undeniable that in the 
Brahmanas we approach pretty near to the beginnings, whether 
by origination or importation, of the nakshatra system in India; 
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and as no particular reason can be made out for the selection of 
one deity rather than another as lord of a particular asterism, 
we may with every reason suppose that for a considerable time, 
at least, more or less discordance in the choice would be found. 

Differences in the number of stars regarded as composing an 
asterism would be of more telling weight, if they were such as 
could not be readily explained by the character and surround- 
ings of the group with which the asterism is identified. pi 
in almost every case, they are, I believe, so explainable, an 
were duly noticed and accounted for in the detailed discussion 
of the identification of the _ which we gave in the notes 
to the Sirya-Siddhanta. Thus, for instance, if the Krttikas, the 
Pleiads, are reckoned now as six and now as seven, the varia- 
tion should cause us no difficulty, considering the uncertainty 
which other nations besides the Hindus have felt upon the same 

int. The Greeks acknowledged seven Pleiads, counting ina 
fost sister; and to the Germans the constellation is still das Sie- 
bengestirn, ‘the seven-stars.’ Whether a seventh member of 
the group was actually once visible, and has now faded from 
view by that slow process of change which is known to have 
affected the brilliancy of certain stars, or whether the number 
seven was always the result of a mis-count, induced by the fancy 
for a mystic instead of a simple number, is a question of very 
little significance. Nor need we be embarrassed by statements 
in Hindu legends to the effect that the Krttikas have their per- 
manent station in the east, or that they formerly accompanied 
the brilliant stars in the Great Bear: such statements, it is evi- 
dent, are pure creations of fancy; from any astronomical point — 
of view, they are simply nonsense. That the brilliant star Ro- 
hini, or Aldebaran, was now taken by itself to form the aster- 
ism, and now along with the other members of the group of 
which it is the chief ornament, is very natural, and is no reason 
for inferring a change in the position of the asterism. That 
¢ Hydra was sometimes added to the little group of five stars 
constituting the asterism Aglesha, and ¢ or ¢ Delphini to the four 
Cravishthas, is not less easy to believe. That, of the extensive 
constellation forming the tail of the Scorpion, now only the 
brilliant pair in the sting were made to compose the asterism 
Mila, and now more or fewer of the others were included with 
them, is readily supposable, and does not render the identity 
of the asterism suspicious. And so with the few other like 
cases of variation which the system presents. 

I should not always be willing to admit the force of the evi- 
dence on which Weber relies to prove a variation in the number 
of stars composing an asterism: in certain cases, namely, where 
it depends upon the grammatical number of the name of the . 
asterism, and on variations therein. If a group has a plural 
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name, indeed, it must, unless some good reason to the contrary 
can be shown, be regarded as composed of more than two stars; 
but this name may vary to singular, without by any means im- 
plying a reduction of the group to a single star: only its con- 
templation as a single group, as an individual member of the 
series of asterisms, or as one of the moon’s consorts, may be 
implied. In this manner the Krttikaés may become Krttika, the 
Maghis may become Maghd, and soon. A dual name, again, 
is even more distinctly indicative of a pair of stars; and, as we 
should expect, wherever the nomenclature of the system pre- 
sents us a dual name, there we find in the heavens a conspicu- 
ous pair to which to attach it: we have, for Acvayujau, 8 and 

Arietis; for Punarvasi, « and @ Geminorum; for Vicékhe, an 

Libree; for Vicrtéu, 4 and v Scorpionis. These, too, may vary 
to singulars in the same manner as the plurals do, and we may 
find Punarvasu, Vicakha, ete.; or they may even become plu- 
rals in consequence of an extension of the group by the inclu- 
sion of other neighboring stars. Another variation between 
dual and plural, or between dual, plural, and singular, has a 
different ground: it occurs in cases where a single group, hav- 
ing a collective name, is divided into two asterisms. Thus, the 
two asterisms in the rump and tail of the Lion form a single 
quadrate constellation, and are called phalgunyas or arjunyas, 
‘the shimmering or glowing ones;’ but, as two members of the 
nakshatra system, they are also made dual, phalgunydu, ‘the two 
Phalgunis,’ precisely as other plurals have been shown to be 
converted to singulars; and each of the two also becomes by 
itself dual, as being composed of a pair of stars. A similar 
case is that of the asterisms which together compose the con- 
spicuous group known as the Square in Pegasus: their usual 
titles, proshthapadés and bhadra or bhddrapadés, contain 
the element pada, ‘foot,’ and the allusion conveyed in these 
names to the disposition of the stars in the constellation, like 
the four feet of an animal or of an article of furniture, is so 
marked and unequivocal that only extreme prepossession could 
induce any one to overlook it. Another rare appellation of the 
double group, the singular pratishthéna, ‘stand is as 
plainly due to a like conception of its form. Both these names 
farther appear as dual, and even as double dual, for the same 
reason for which the name phalguni was so treated. But the 
conclusion, in the third place, from a singular name that an aster- 
ism contains only a single star is vastly more doubtful, and even, 
in my view, palpably ungrounded, since such a title may from 
the beginning have designated the group as a group. Thus the 
name Mrgaciras, ‘deer’s head,’ has nothing to say respecting the 
number of stars of which it may be the collective designation ; 
while Hasta, ‘hand,’ may with evident probability be regarded 
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as pointing out the very group of five stars to which we find it 
attached by the astronomical text-books. The adjective ekanak- 
shatra, applied to some of the asterisms, obviously designates 
them, not as ‘single-star nakshatras,’ but as ‘ singular-name nak- 
shatras.’ just as pumnakshatra does not mean ‘male nakshatra,’ 
but ‘masculine-name nakshatra.’ another and yet more singular 
instance of the weight attributed to petty peculiarities in the 
names of the groups is to be found in the division of them re- 
ferred to by Weber (see note 2 on p. 311 of the first essay) as 
founded on the number of syllables in their respective titles. 
The final conclusion, then, at which Weber arrives, that there 
are but four of the nakshatras with regard to the number of 
stars composing which there is an utter absence of discordance 
among the different authorities, although it looks quite startling, 
has in fact only an illusory force, since it is founded on and rep- 
resents differences which are in part imaginary, and in part 
trivial. There are but one or two of this whole class of varia- 
tions which need cause doubt or difficulty to any one: it seems 
strange, namely, that a single star out of so faint a group as 
that composing Pushya (7, 9, * Cancri), should have been by 
any authority regarded as alone constituting the asterism: it is 
also hard to see why the name of the asterism Ardra (« Orionis) 
should by one or two authorities be given in the plural, and 
why its synonym béhu, ‘arm,’ is once made dual, as if a group 
of two or more stars were intended to be pointed out. But, 
even in these cases, the sum of evidence and of probability in 
favor of the unchanged identity of the asterism is so strong that 
our faith in it need not be seriously shaken. 
_ In more than one instance, if I do not misjudge, Weber's an- 
terior persuasion of the shifting character of the nakshatra series, 
and his inclination to interpret everything in a manner favoring 
it, have misled him into very farfetched and unnatural hypothe- 
ses, to the neglect of such gee og as lay close at hand and 
possessed an evident plausibility. Let us note two or three ex- 
amples. The brilliant star of the first magnitude in the head 
of Taurus, called by us Aldebaran, constitutes a member of the 
system of asterisms, either alone or with the other members of 
the group of Hyades: its name is Rohini, which means literall 
‘red, ruddy.’ As the star in question is one of the few whic 
shine with a conspicuously reddish light, the supposition natu- 
rally suggests itself that this characteristic determined the ap- 
pellation of the nakshatra, and that the appellation and the an- 
swering characteristic constitute together an important evidence 
of the unchanged identity of the asterism from the first institu- 
tion of the system. othing of this, however, appears to 
Weber; he mentions, indeed, the possible interpretation of 
rohini as ‘red,’ but does not allude to any natural reason for its 
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application to the nakshatra. At another point in the series 
occurs another brilliant red star, our Antares, or Cor Scorpionis. 
This usually has the name Jyeshtha, ‘eldest,’ but in two of the 
most ancient authorities it also is styled Rohini, ‘the ruddy.’ 
Here, again, we can hardly avoid concluding, one would think, 
that this second asterism is called “the red” for the same reason 
as the former one, and we may even accept the synonym as a 
welcome confirmation of the persistency of the asterism. Yet 
Weber apparently is not satisfied with an explanation so simple. 
He, on his part, takes note of the fact that the two stars in 
question are one hundred and eighty degrees apart—as they ac- 
tually happen to be, very nearly—and that the former of them 
is in the Hindu traditions regarded as the special favorite of the 
moon; and upon these facts he proceeds to found a conjecture 
(which he then, in the next sentence, gives up again, as too 
utter] re that the reason why the moon once particu- 
larly te Rohini was that the latter coincided with the vernal 
equinox (which would have been the case more than thirty cen- 
turies before Christ), and that the other Rohini was so called 
because, at the same period, it occupied the other equinox, and 
so headed the second half of the nakshatras, as the former Ro- 
hini the first half! Does not this seem like a wilful closing of 
the eyes to a reason which lies near at hand, in order to make 
a long journey for the purpose of catching at one which must 
be immediately relinquished as worthless? But Weber offers 
us another instance, not less striking, of the same kind, in con- 
nection with this very asterism Rohini. It so happens that the 
word rohini is also the name of the female of a species of red- 
deer. The Hindus, moreover, figured to themselves the neigh- 
boring constellation Orion as a stag or antelope; this appears 

artly from the fact that the little group of three stars in Orion’s 
fread is called mrgagiras, ‘the antelope’s head;’ partly, that his 
left shoulder (« Orionis) is sometimes styled, in the synonymy 
of the asterisms, béhu, ‘arm,’ i.e., ‘fore-leg;’ and partly from 
the tradition which I shall presently relate. The somewhat 
remoter Sirius is also named in the astronomical text-books 
mrgavyddha, ‘the deer-slayer.’ Whether, now, the establish- 
ment of this whole series of related constellations with related 
titles grew out of the circumstance that rohini was capable of 
being translated ‘ female red-deer,’ along with the later-observed 
adaptedness of the stars composing Orion’s figure to bear their 

art in the combination; or whether, as seems more proba- 
Ee, the recognition and naming of the “stag” was an indepen- 
dent fact, and its vicinity to the “red-deer” merely accidental, 
and perhaps even the occasion of the interpretation of the 
latter's name in that sense—is a question of trifling importance: 
the situation and connection of the three groups is at least meas- 
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urably assured by their relation to each other, and is rendered 
altogether unquestionable by an absurd story which the Hindus 
have founded upon it, and which Weber cites in different forms, 
from more than one of the Brahmanas. Prajapati, ‘the lord of 
created beings’ (an unfortunate divinity, often called upon to 
play a part in these artificial legends, in the manufacture of 
which, to order and in batches, the Hindus of the Brahmana 
— were so apt), it is said, fell in love with his own daughter 

hint; she becoming a female deer, he pursued her in the form 
of a stag, and was only deterred from his incestuous chase by 
being shot in the back with an arrow by the appointed agent of 
the indignant gods. There is the whole story illustrated in the 
sky: the innocent and lovely Rohinf (Aldebaran); the infamous 
Prajapati (Orion) in full career after her, but laid sprawling by 
the “three-jointed arrow” (the belt of Orion), which, shot from 
the hand of the near avenger (Sirius), is even now to be seen 
sticking in his body. With this tale coming down to us from the 
first period of the nakshatras in India, who could suppose that, 
when we have to locate a member of the system called mrgagi- 
ras, ‘the stag’s head,’ and have just this part of the sky to locate 
it in, there could be an instant’s hesitation as to its position, or 
the least doubt of its persistent identity, from the earliest times 
to the latest? Yet Weber does not see it so: in his view, there 
is nothing which at all fixes the name mrgagiras to any particu- 
lar constellation, nothing to prevent us from supposing that it 
was applied successively to various constellations, as one and 
another was selected for a boundary-mark in the ever varying 
divisions of the ecliptic: if the earliest authority giving the 
numbers of the groups assigns three stars to Mrgaciras, this, he 
thinks, is a mere inference from the name; a stag’s head, with 
a horn on each side of it, naturally suggested the number three ;* 
and if we find it in the most modern form of the system an ac- 
tual and indubitable group of three stars, this, we must suppose, 
is mere chance; the good luck of those under whose hands the 
system received its latest development enabled them to realize 
in the heavens the etymological fancy of their remote predeces- 
sors! A similar suggestion is thrown out in regard to Qravana. 
If this is reckoned as a group of three stars, it is not because in 
early times, as in later, the name really belonged to the conspicu- 
ous constellation of the Eagle, a star of the first magnitude with a 
smaller one above and another below, but because ¢ravana means 
‘ear,’ and so led one to think of a pair of ears, with a head be- 
tween them! Of this implausible, not to say impossible and ab- 
surd, character are the suppositions which we are called on to 


* “Bei mrgaciras, ‘Rehkopf,; dachte man sich wohl der Horner wegen die Drei- 
zahl néthig.” p. 381. 
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make in support of Weber’s theory respecting the shifting and 
changing character of the nakshatra system. 

At two points, however, Weber is able to bring forward what 
seems to him direct and positive evidence of a different position 
of the stellar groups composing nakshatras from that which is 
assigned them in the Siddhantas. In the first place, Abhijit, 
the problematical twenty-second member of the series of twenty- 
eight asterisms, is in the Taittirtya Braéhmana, the earliest au- 
thority which mentions it, described as situated “above the 
Ashadhas, below Croné” (uparishtdd ashddhandm, avastéc chro- 
néydi. T. Br. I. v. 2. 8); and this is regarded by Weber as 
equivalent to assigning the group a place somewhere in Aquila, 
instead of Lyra. But I see no necessity for understanding the 
language of the Brahmana to define the stellar position of the 
group; I would consider it rather as fixing the order of the as- 
terism in the series: Abhijit is, in the succession of the naksha- 
tras, next above or beyond the Ashadhds, and next below or 
this side of Groné (Cravana). This interpretation is, in every 
aspect, quite as admissible as the other, and the citation from 
the Bréhmana is hence without avail to show a change of place 
since its time in the asterism Abhijit. The other case is of a 
less disputable character. The same authority, the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, in a passage immediately preceding the one already 
quoted, constructs a stellar prajdpati, giving him Citra (@ Vir- 

inis) for head, Hasta (Corvus) for hand, the Vicékhe (a and 8 

ibree) for thighs, and the Anurddhas 4, and  Scorpionis) 
for standing-place; while Nishty4 (i. e. Svati) is declared to be 
his heart. This would make a very tolerable figure, as constel- 
lational figures go, but for the heart, which, if Nishtyé must be 
sought in Arcturus, lies some thirty degrees north of its proper 
place; while, on the other hand, if it can be assigned the posi- 
tion given to the corresponding asterism in the Arab and Chi- 
nese systems (¢, x, and 4 Virginis), the difficulty is wholly re- 
moved. Hence Weber claims it as altogether probable that, in 
the time of the Bréhmana, or to the apprehension of its authors, 
the asterism next succeeding Citra was still situated close upon 
the ecliptic, like the corresponding manzil and siew ; and the 
force of the argument and the legitimacy of the conclusion can- 
not be denied. Absolutely certain we could not venture to call 
it, since it is not quite inconceivable that the constructor of the 
figure may have been careless of the position of the heart, when 
all the other parts fitted so tolerably, or may have been more 
mindful of the order of Svati, between Citra and Vigékhe, than 
of the position of the stars constituting the asterism. 

The preceding discussion has shown us that (setting aside the 
expansion of the system from twenty-seven to twenty-eight 
members, or its reduction from twenty-eight to twenty-seven, of 
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which I shall presently speak) all the evidences marshalled by 
Weber to attest the variable character of the nakshatra series 
prove only this: that a single member of it must have had for- 
merly in India the same position which we find it always to have 
had in Arabia and China. How untoward a result this is of an 
argument intended to demonstrate that the mandzil and stew must 
have been derived from the nakshatras, as representing one of 
the latest phases of that variable system, does not require to be 
pointed out. We have seen reason above, upon a simple com- 
parison of the three series of asterisms with one another, to infer 
that the Hindus must probably have altered theirs, since its ori- 
gination or importation, in at least six members; which is far 
more than is established with the slightest shadow of plausibility 
by all Weber’s doubts and questionings. Even this degree of 
alteration, affecting more than one fifth of the whole number of 
the nakshatras, does not by any means destroy or seriously im- 
pair their character as a fixed and stable system, or give them 
that Protean aspect which Weber would claim for them. I 
cannot but think that his view of what is required to constitute 
a system such as we see represented by the nakshatras, the 
mandzil, and the sieu, is fundamentally erroneous. He appears 
to suppose that a recognition of the fact that the moon makes 
the circuit of the heavens in twenty-seven or twenty-eight days, 
and that therefore her path is divisible into the same number of 
parts or stations, is itself the system, or the essential part of it, 
while its fixation in the sky, by selected stars or groups of stars, 
is a matter of secondary consequence. ‘To my apprehension, on 
the contrary, this recognition is only the necessary preliminary 
to the establishment of a system. There is no such thing asa 
system of nakshatras until the series of stellar groups is deter- 
mined upon, as guides to the actual division and nomenclature 
of the path of the planets; and its existence is bound to these 
groups, so that those who use and value it will not readily for- 
get them, or hold them subject to arbitrary and sweeping alter- 
ation. It may be modified in one and another point, and even 
to no inconsiderable extent, but by gradual and successive 
changes, such as leave its identity and virtual integrity each 
time unimpaired. I have seen no evidence, in Weber’s essays 
or elsewhere, which was of any avail to prove that the Hindu 
nakshatras did not possess this character; the name nakshatra 
itself, with its synonyms, which all mean without exception 
‘star, constellation, asterism,’ is sufficient to show that the stellar 
groups were its central and prominent feature. Were we dealing 
with the Arab or Chinese systems, in both of which the name sig- 
nifies ‘mansions, stopping-places, stations,’ there would be more 
plausibility in regarding the division as the primary matter, and 
the identity of the determinant groups as of subordinate con- 
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sequence: although even here the view would be fallacious, 
since the divisions possess no recognized existence until they are 
determined by the groups: but a system of nakshatras is one of 
“asterisms,” its members are stellar individualities, and it can 
have no stability or value if these are changeable at will. It is 
not necessary for me to set forth here in any express and detailed 
manner the positive evidence, showing the fixedness and perma- 
nency of the stellar groups composing the nakshatras, which is 
derivable from the accounts of the system given by earlier and 
later Hindu authorities: some of this evidence has already been 
resented incidentally ; and, in view of the utter failure of the 
only attempt yet made to show the reverse, and the absence of 
any important opposing considerations, documentary or theoret- 
ical, it may be taken for granted, and the burden of proof 
thrown upon any one by whom it is denied. I will merely say 
that, in my opinion, the whole nomenclature of the system, the 
notices respecting the numbers and relations of the stars of its 
groups, the related legends, and the like, do in oe a (ex- 
cepting that of Svati, mentioned above), and from the beginning, 
so far as they are distinctive at all, point to the same series of 
asterisms which we derive, with all the certainty and authority 
which a definition by astronomical codrdinates confers, from the 
latest astronomical treatises. 
There remains for examination a single point, more pregnant 
with import than any hitherto discussed, in its bearing on the 
uestion of change in the Hindu system, and the derivation 
rom it of the other two. It is the number of constituent mem- 
bers of the nakshatra series: the question of the relation be- 
tween the numbers twenty-seven and twenty-eight, both which 
are to be met with in Hindu authorities, ancient and modern. 
Weber holds that the groups were originally twenty-seven, and 
became twenty-eight at a later period, by the addition of Abhijit. 
If this be fully and satisfactorily proved, the Hindu origin of 
the Arab and Chinese systems will be hard to deny; since it 
must appear at least highly improbable-—to call it altogether 
impossible I should hardly venture—that the Arabs and Chi- 
nese should on their part also, and independently, have ex- 
anded to twenty-eight an original series of twenty-seven. I 
ave purposely reserved until now any mention or considera- 
tion of this point, in order that I might first remove all other 


supports from Weber’s thesis, and show that, if we are to pro- 
nounce the Hindu system the parent of the others for the reason 
that they represent a later phase of its development, our decision 
must be based solely and alone upon the ground of the change 
of number. We shall hence be led to require that the evidence 
of the mpg be very clear and unambiguous; for a less degree 

cogency will be tolerated in a reason which comes 
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in as a cumulative addition at the end of a series of probable 
proofs, than will content us in an argument on which must re- 
pose the whole weight of an important conclusion. In my 
view, the argument is in this case too insecurely founded to 
sustain so heavy a burden; the evidence of the priority of thé 
system of twenty-seven members is not sufiiciently unequivocal 
for the purpose to which it is applied. If we found this system, 
with the twenty-seven-fold division of the ecliptic and all the 
other dependent features, uniformly and alone presented in the 
authorities preceding a certain date, and if we found later the 
system of twenty-eight, serving as foundation to a twenty-eight- 
fold division of the ecliptic, and to the other uses of such a 
system, crowding its predecessor out of use and usurping its 

lace, then would the matter be a tolerably clear one: it could 
airly be claimed that the Hindus first possessed a series of 
twenty-seven nakshatras, to which they afterwards added a 
twenty-eighth, and that the other nations borrowed it of them 
after this extension. But the case stands not so. It is true 
that in the earlier authorities the decidedly prevailing aumber 
is twenty-seven ; but this is equally true also of the later author- 
ities: down to the final fixation of the Hindu astronomy in its 
scientific form under Western influence, the nakshatras, for all 
the practical purposes of a series of asterisms determining por- 
tions of the ecliptic, are and remain only twenty-seven. The 
Sirya-Siddhanta knows nothing of any p ve of the planet- 
ary path into twenty-eight parts, nor, according to its authority, 
could the moon or any other planet ever be present in the nak- 
shatra Abhijit; they may all, indeed, enter into yoga or moment- 
ary conjunction with Abhijit; but so they may with one another, 
and with sundry of the fixed stars which never pretended to 
claim a right to be regarded as nakshatras, No one, so far as I 
know, has brought forward evidence to show that any Hindu 
authority has divided the “circle of the asterisms” into twenty- 
eight — ares, thus giving the larger system the same form 
and application as the smaller one. But, side by side with the 
recognition of twenty-seven asterisms as determining divisions 
of the ecliptic, sometimes in the same authority, sometimes in 
other authorities of the same period and character, is found a 
recognition of twenty-eight star-groups, as constituting, under 
certain aspects and for certain purposes, the complete series. 
So far as | can see, there is no time in the history of the system 
in India, at which any other nation borrowing it from the Hin- 
dus would not have been quite as likely, or more so, to receive 
it with twenty-seven constellations, as with twenty-eight. Let 
us next see how the case stands as to priority of mention. The 
twenty-seven are, as is shown by Weber, first spoken of in the 
Taittiriya Sanhita: the twenty-eight make their first appearance 
VOL. VIII. 8 
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in the Téittiriya Bréahmana and in the nineteenth book of the 
Atharva-Veda. That the former mention is probably the earli- 
est of the three, no one will be disposed to deny; but he will 
be a bold man who ventures to assert that it must be very much 
earlier than the others. There is confessedly no such difference 
of period between the Sanhité and Braéhmana of the Black 
Yajus as between those of the Rig-Veda. In both divisions of 
the former, as was long ago pointed out, by Weber and others, 
there is a complete intermingling of the two classes of material 
known as mantra and bréhmana, and the Brahmana is the im- 
mediate continuation and complement of the Sanhité. All 
mention of the nakshatras which is made in either work is in 
parts of the text which would be ranked as bréhmana, and 
which, if upon the whole of later origin in the Brahmana than 
‘in the Sanhita, yet all belong to the same period, and need not 
be separated by any considerable interval of time. Considering 
how the traditionary materials were gathered up and combined 
in the later Vedic age, it is by no means impossible that the 
Atharvan hymn should be as ancient as anything which men- 
tions the complete series of asterisms.* The argument of prior 
mention, then, amounts merely to this: that, of the not numer- 
ous specifications of the number of members composing the 
nakshatra system which are to be found in the literature of the 
Brahmana period, the greater part, and among these the one or 
two which are presumably the most ancient, speak of twenty- 
seven only. Very nearly the same thing, as it happens, could 
be said of the more modern astronomical literature; the Jyotisha, 
which is confessedly more ancient than the works of the Sid- 
dhanta class, mentions only twenty-seven asterisms; and, if the 
yet earlier literature were swept away, we might draw the prob- 
able conclusion that the system was expanded from twenty- 
seven to twenty-eight after the time of the Jyotisha and before 
that of the Siddhantas: a conclusion which would be not a 
little fortified by the circumstance that an awkward attempt has 
been made to crowd Abhijit into the Jyotisha also, as if au- 
thority were sought for a later addition by its intrusion into a 
work whose existence preceded its own origin; while, as the 


* Weber finds in its nomenclature evidences of a later origin, but they seem to 
me far from unequivocal. The form ¢rond for ¢ravana was very probably, as the 
metre shows, the original reading of the text ; and that milabarhani, jyeshthaghni 
are earlier names than mila and jyeshthd is what I am very unwilling to believe: 
they seem to me, rather, titles of reproach, manufactured out of the usual and 
proper appellations (Weber himself, with much plausibility, explains in a like man- 
ner the name aghds, for Maghas, in Rig-Veda x. 85. 15), and applied to these two 
asterisms in view of the unlucky astrological character which men had come to 
ascribe to them. No such stigmas are affixed elsewhere in the series, nor can we 
plausibly suppose the astrological element to have been predominant, or promi- 
‘nent, at the first invention or introduction of the nakshatra system. 
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case stands, we know that Abhijit as a nakshatra is much older 
than the Jyotisha, and was omitted from it only as it is also 
omitted from the second chapter of the Sfirya-Siddhénta—be- 
cause it had no concern with the equable division of the ecliptic 
into portions. I am far from claiming that there is anything in 
the Hindu authorities which makes directly against the theory 
of the originality of the series of twenty-seven groups in India, 
and its later expansion into one of twenty-eight; on the con- 
trary, I freely acknowledge that, upon Indian ground alone, 
that theory is rather more probable than the opposite; but I do 
contend, and with much confidence, that it is not forced upon 
us by the facts, and does not, to the exclusion of any other, fur- 
nish their only acceptable explanation. There is no insupera- 
ble, or even formidable, obstacle in the way of our supposing 
that, if the Hindus received the institution from hon they 
received it as a series of twenty-eight groups, but soon, for’ rea- 
sons of their own, reduced it to twenty-seven members; while 
yet the remembrance of the other form was never entirely 
effaced, and the rejected asterism appeared, to the last, in certain 
aspects and applications of the system; so that while, as a found- 
ation for the division of the ecliptic, it always maintained, from 
the time of the first re-formation, its twenty-seven-fold charac- 
ter, it nevertheless, in what concerned the asterisms as groups 
of stars simply, was sometimes regarded as still possessing its 
twenty-eighth member. We are fully justified in setting aside 
as indecisive the argument from change of numbers, in refusing 
to believe, on this ground solely, that the mandzil and the siew 
are derivative forms of the nakshatras, and in inquiring farther 
whether the question of origin is to be determined, in prefer- 
ence, by other considerations, 

I would here remark that the nearer coincidence of the moon’s 
revolution with twenty-seven days than with twenty-eight does 
not seem to afford reason for concluding that the hone num- 
ber must have been earlier and more original than the latter, as 
belonging to the constellations selected to compose the lunar 
zodiac. So long as there was a fractional part of a day, more 
than twenty-seven and less than twenty-eight, entailing a dis- 
cordance in the relations of the stellar groups to the moon’s 
place in any two successive revolutions, it would be compara- 
tively an indifferent matter whether the odd third of a day were 
disregarded altogether, or made to count as a whole member, 
notwithstanding its brevity. The choice would be likely to be 
determined by the character of the number which it afforded, 
as being conveniently divisible, as having attractive associations 
and suggestions, or the like. If eleven and one third synodical 
revolutions of the moon made up the period of the earth’s revo- 
lution around the sun, instead of twelve and one third, as is 
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actually the case, the year would doubtless none the less be 
reckoned as composed of twelve months, because of the arith- 
metical character of the number twelve, as divisible by two, 
three, four, and six, while eleven is a peculiarly impracticable 
number. As regards twenty-eight and twenty-seven, each has 
its advantages. The one is divisible by two and four, and in 
the latter case with the quotient seven; hence it would recom- 
mend itself to a people who made much of the number seven, 
and who had the week. On the other hand, one may conceive 
that the Hindus, knowing no such division of time as the week, 
and less regardful of the mystic significance of the number 
seven than their Semitic neighbors, should have been led to 
amend to twenty-seven, a number which had the reeommenda- 
tion of being a cube, by the practical consideration that the 
error was less if not twenty-eight, but twenty-seven stations 
were counted in the moon’s revolution. 

If the views of the earliest form of the system of lunar aster- 
isms and its changes which have been set forth in an earlier 
part of this paper were well founded, we may find in them some 
slight confirmation of the originality of the number twenty- 
eight, and a facilitation of the Hindu reduction to twenty-seven. 
In the line of groups which stretches between the nineteenth 
and twenty-fourth members of the series (according to the an- 
cient numbering), or between the Hindu double asterisms Ashé- 
dhas and Bhaédrapadas, in nearly uniform distribution and with 
nearly equal brilliancy, we are at a loss to know which should 
have been left out in an original system of twenty-seven aster- 
isms; all seem to possess an equal right to a place. When, 
however, the Hindus had substituted for the first three of these 
the more conspicuous but remoter constellations of the Dolphin, 
the Eagle, and the Lyre, the last of them situated more than 
sixty degrees from the ecliptic, it would seem very easy, if the 
slightest desire for a reduction to twenty-seven members were 
felt, to leave out altogether a group which, by its position, had 
so little claim or fitness to point out and give name to a por- 
tion of the planetary path. I lay no stress on these considera- 
tions, but merely deem them worthy of a brief mention. 

The results thus far won are of a negative character only. 
We have seen, on the one hand, that M. Biot’s argument for the 
originality and immense antiquity of the Chinese stew, and for 
their communication from China to the countries lying farther 
westward, is entirely nugatory; we have seen, on the other 
hand, that Prof. Weber's attempt to prove that the Hindu sys- 


tem is the parent, and the others its descendants, is not less a 
failure. The question of actual origin is still untouched. We 
have only cleared the ground; we have left the way open to 
prove, by good and sufficient evidence, that either one of the 
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three nations referred to, or that some fourth people, different 
from them all, is entitled to the honor of being regarded as the 
inventor of an institution so widely diffused, and forming a car- 
dinal element in the astronomical science of the most important 
and highly cultivated races of Asia, Into this general inquir 
I do not propose to enter with any thoroughness; I only wis 
to ask here what reason there is to believe, or to suspect, that 
India is not the original home of the asterismal system. In 
entertaining a distrust of her right to this distinction, I am glad 
to find myself in accord with Prof. Weber; since, however, the 
grounds upon which I base my distrust are not in all respects 
the same with his, I will first state and examine those which 
he brings forward. 

A principal reason why Weber disbelieves the originality of 
the system of nakshatras is that no traces of it are to be found 
in India in the Vedic period proper, the period of the early 
hymns of the Rig-Veda. He would not, of course, urge this as 
a conclusive argument, since he would acknowledge that there 
was time enough between the period of the Vedic hymns and 
that of the Braéhmanas for such an institution to grow up, and 
darkness enough resting upon the interval to admit of its grow- 
ing unobserved, until the system makes its appearance, complete 
and fully —— And these considerations seem to me so 
greatly to limit the force of the argument as to forbid that any 
stress whatever be laid upon it: I should not feel in any appre- 
ciable degree less willing to admit the independent Indian origin 
of the nakshatras, on account of their non-appearance until the 
second period of recorded Indian history. here are passages 
in the portions of the Vedic hymn-texts which furnish 
hints enough of a contemplation of relations between the moon 
and the nakshatras (that word being not yet used in its later and 
technical sense) on which to build the later development of the 
— should other evidence favor such a construction of its 

istory. 

Weber adds three circumstances which appear to him to fur- 
nish ground for believing that Western Asia actually possessed 
a system of lunar asterisms or mansions of its own, which it 
must then have communicated to India. In the first place, a 
Mohammedan work, the Fihrist of Ennedim, of the tenth cen- 
tury after Christ, informs us that the Harranites had a custom 
of visiting their temples, sacrificing to the moon, eating and 
drinking, and performing other such ceremonies, on the twenty- 
seventh or twenty-eighth day of the month; of fasting twenty- 
seven days in honor of the lunar month; and so on. This 
we are to believe, can only mean that the Harranites intended 
to celebrate the day on which the moon accomplished her side- 
real revolution; and, since she revolves by moving forward so 
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many degrees a day, from star to star, they must have recog- 
nized a series of lunar stations; and hence, they must have pos- 
sessed the system of lunar asterisms! This argument is beyond 
all question the weakest point in Weber’s whole essay, and of 
somewhat the same character with M. Biot’s conversion of the 
Chinese encyclopedist’s innocent parallel of the Chinese and Hin- 
du asterisms into positive documentary proof of the derivation of 
the latter from the former. The festivals of the Harranites were 
very probably connected with the moon’s periodical revolution, 
but how this implies their acceptance of a series of star-groups, 
selected to mark her daily progress along the ecliptic, it is im- 
possible to see. If every nation which has observed the very 
obvious and elementary fact that the moon makes the round of 
the heavens in twenty-seven to twenty-eight days must be de- 
elared a partner in the system of lunar asterisms, how is our 
modern European astronomical science to escape? Why not 
with the same reason assume that every nation which made the 

ear consist of twelve months had the signs of the zodiac, Aries, 

aurus, Gemini, and the rest? And finally, supposing the Har- 
ranites even to be proved in possession of the asterismal system 
a number of centuries after Christ, why, on Weber’s ground, 
should it not have come from the same source to them as to the 
nations about them? If the Hindu nakshatras could penetrate 
Asia from the Chinese Sea to the Arabian Gulf, as Weber sup- 
— them to have done, they certainly might also reach the 
and of Harran. 

The second ground on which Weber holds to the ultimate 
origin of the asterismal system in Western Asia, is that upon 
which he mainly based his earlier rejection of Biot’s views: 
namely, that the word mazzaloth or mazzaroth, the apparent He- 
brew equivalent of the Arabic manzil, occurs twice in the Bible, 
in Job (38. 82) and in 2 Kings (23. 5). This is more to the 
point, and may be a genuine and valuable evidence of the fact 
as claimed, but it is also clearly too faint and dubious to be 
relied upon with any confidence. The connection of the words 
mazzaloth and manztl, and the identity of the ideas which they 
represent, rather needs itself to be established by evidence de- 
rived from other quarters, than is capable of being employed to 
support a doubtful and controverted thesis. 

eber’s third ground is the fact that the mandzil are spoken 
of in the Koran; in a general way, indeed, yet so as to show 
that they were well known and acknowledged, and held in 
high esteem. But, if we adopt Weber’s views in other respects, 
this also appears to be of little or no account. He acknowledges 
the existence of the complete system of siew in China as early 
as 250 B. C., yet thinks it only an offshoot of the Hindu naksha 
tra series. I ask again, then: if the Hindu system was so peri 
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tetic in its character as to have made its way at that early 
ate to remote China, why may it not have reached Arabia also 
in season to win there all the currency and authority which the 
Koran implies it to i 
Finally, in the second part of his essay, Weber refers to the 
measure of the respective length of the day and night, when 
the sun is at either solstice, as laid down in the Jyotisha, and 
points out its inapplicability to any portion of India excepting 
its extreme north-western corner, while at the same time he in- 
dicates its near agreement with the actual fact at Babylon. In 
an additional note at the end of his whole work, he shows that 
the same measure, as nearly as possible, is given also by the 
Chinese writers, From this striking coincidence he draws, with 
considerable confidence, the conclusion that the datum must be 
one which has passed from Babylon into the possession of the 
other two peoples: and the farther inference would naturally 
be that bot India and China must have received other astro- 
nomical truths and methods from the same quarter—among 
them, very possibly, the system of lunar asterisms. But there 
are serious drawbacks to the cogency of this conclusion and its 
corollaries. The latitude of Babylon and of that part of China 
in which were situated its ancient capitals and centres of civili- 
zation is so nearly the same, that independent observation of the 
respective length of the longest and shortest day would necessa- 
rily lead to nearly the same result in both countries, And the 
form of statement of the Chinese authorities is so vague and 
general as fully to cover any minor variation which we might 
otherwise have looked for. They say, in effect, that in mid- 
summer the day is three fifths and the night two fifths, and that 
in midwinter the night is three fifths val the day two fifths, of 
the whole twenty-four hours, the nycthemeron.* That the Chi- 
nese had not the means and the skill, at a very early period 
in their history, to measure with at least this degree of accu- 
racy the relative length of the day and night, could hardly be 
affirmed with any plausibility: and I should not therefore regard 
as a fact of any significance the correspondence of the Chinese 


* Their form of statement is, more precisely, that at the winter solstice the da: 
is forty khe and the night sixty khe, and at the summer solstice the reverse; a ithe 
being the hundredth part of a nycthemeron: but this really gives no more precis- 
ion to the definition than I have described it above as ing ; or, at any rate, 
the utmost that could be claimed in behalf of it would be that it was made by 
tenths instead of fifths. That Biot should take the trouble to calculate the pre- 
cise latitude, down even to seconds, and with allowance for the variation in the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic, for the place where so rough an observation was made, is 
an actual marvel of uncritical and useless exactness. One might as well endeavor 
to fix the day and hour on an author that 
a certain eclipse happened “a hundred years ago,” by rigorously determining, in 
the most solentific cuaamen, the exact pont of the eclipse itself. 
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reckoning with that which is inferrible for Babylon. Nor does 
such an item of knowledge appear likely to pass from the hands 
of one nation to those of another, considering the evident varia- 
bility, and dependence on local circumstances, of the length of 
the day. There is more reason to suspect a derivation from 
some foreign source in the case of the Hindu datum, since Cen- 
tral India lies so far to the southward of Babylon that, even as 
the result of a rough determination, stated without attempt at 
precision, we should look for a considerable difference in the 
numbers given. Thus, at about the parallel of twenty-five de- 
grees, or nearly in the latitude of Benares and the great cities 
on and near the Ganges, we should expect the greatest variation 
of the day to be stated at four muhiirtas, instead of six, or at less 
than a seventh of the whole day and night, instead of a fifth, as 
the Jyotisha gives it. Whether the assumption of a somewhat 
more northern place of observation within the limits of India 
proper, and a consideration of the inaccuracy of Hindu instru- 
ments and observers, would or would not sufficiently account 
for the character of the datum, allowing us to regard it as of 
native origin, I would not attempt to decide with authority: 
but I should not dare to rely upon it as any valuable evidence 
of astronomical communication from Babylon. Were the Hindu 
and Chinese measurements given with considerably greater ex- 
actness, down to minute parts of a muhfirta and a khe, and did 
they then agree closely with one another and with what the 
latitude of Babylon demanded, there would be ground for a 
probable argument; but such coarse data as are actually fur- 
nished us are next to worthless for use in the discussion of dif- 
ficult and controverted points. 

In Prof. Weber’s arguments intended to prove or to render 
plausible the derivation of the nakshatras from Western Asia, 
we are thus able to find but little of which we can acknowledge 
the cogency. The form in which he holds the theory of the 
non-originality of the Hindu system is one that will commend 
itself, I am confident, to the acceptance of but few other scholars. 
He is not afraid to combine with it the belief that all the other 
known forms of the asterismal system derive themselves from 
the Hindu alone. But, if this be admitted, we lose nearly all 
inducement to inquire after any other and more ancient lunar 
zodiac, and shall be apt to call for very distinct and unequivocal 
evidence to convince us that any such ever existed. If there 
was a primeval system in the central position of Chaldea, why 
should the countries which lie all about that centre have re- 
ceived it by the circuitous route which leads through India? 
Or, if the Arabs once pees it by direct derivation from its 
original owners, why should they have i it later, to 
adopt the new form into which the Hindus had developed it? 
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The assumption of such an obsequious temper on the part of 
the Arabs, that, in deference to their Indian teachers, they 
should discard an asterismal series which they had long em- 
ployed, and which the Koran had mentioned and ratified, is to 
me quite incredible; rather than admit it, I should be entirely 
ready to give up either the original derivation from Chaldea, or 
the at from India. That the Indian nakshatras were really 
adopted by the Arabs in place of their own asterisms, Weber 
regards as proved by the known communication of astronomical 
knowledge from India to Arabia in the early centuries of Islam, 
and the powerful influence exercised at that period by the Hindu 
science upon the Arab. But he overlooks one or two difficul- 
ties, which appear to me to vitiate his argument, and well-nigh 
overthrow his whole theory. We have, in the astronomical 
text-books, distinct and unequivocal information as to what the 
nakshatras were at a period certainly prior to this supposed com- 
munication. Whatever may have been the earlier changes of 
the system, the Siddhdntas are entirely accordant as to what it 
had become in their day; and it is at least altogether probable 
that for some time previous there had been no important altera- 
tions made in it, or more traces of them would have come down 
to us. Is it to be credited, then, that when the Arabs were thus 
submissively giving up their own system in favor of the Hindu, 
they would at the same time have been independent enough to 
vary from their teachers in ten out of the twenty-eight groups, 
or more than one third of the whole number?* and yet more, 
that out of these ten they would have taken no less than six* 
from among those which, according to Weber, the Hindus had 
communicated to the Chinese nearly a thousand years earlier, 
but had themselves since given = These discordances and 
coincidences appear to me to prove beyond all reasonable doubt 
that there has been no copying of the Hindu system on the part 
of the Arabs in the historical period; if they derived anything 
from India, it must have been at a time nearer to the remote 
date when the communication to China took place, if any such 
there was. Whether the Arabs were led more by Greek or by 
Hindu influence to change the beginning of their series from 
the correspondent of Krttiké (Thuraiya) to that of Agvini (Sha- 
ratan) is a very indifferent matter, and not worth debating, as it 
can have no bearing upon the question at issue. The change 
was no arbitrary one, but a natural consequence of the fact that 
the equinox had receded to near the beginning of Acvini; the 
Greek and the Hindu astronomies would both equally have 


* See the notes to the Sirya-Siddh4nta, chapter viii., especially the table on 
~ = (Jour. Am, Or. Soc'y, vi. 344); also the comparative table given above 
p- 45 
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pointed out this fact and suggested the transfer; and the pre- 
cept or example of either might have been followed, without 
any reference to the derivation of the mandzil themselves. 
hether, farther, the lunar zodiac of which the record is 
found in the Bundehesh is to be regarded as derived from a 
Hindu or an Arab source, or whether it is the direct descendant 
of a presumable original system different from either of these, 
is, of course, an open question, and to be decided, if at all, along 
with the general question of the origin and propagation of the 
asterismal system. If the sum of all the evidence gathered 
shall make it probable that the institution was first devised 
upon the banks of the Mesopotamian rivers, and spread thence 
to the surrounding countries, then it will seem most likely that 
Persia also received it from that quarter: if, on the other hand, 
India shall appear to be its true home, we shall have no difficulty 
in admitting that the series taught in the Parsi scripture had no 
other source than India. The lateness and scantiness of our in- 
formation concerning it puts it necessarily in this doubtful and 
subordinate position. But I cannot without a protest allow 
Weber to set it down summarily as of Hindu origin, upon the 
sole ground that the series as recorded appears to begin with 
the member corresponding to Acvini. Besides the entirely du- 
bious bearing of this fact in any connection, as set forth just 
above, there is here a special reason why the enumeration of 
the lunar asterisms could not begin otherwise than it does, even 
had the correspondent of Krttika been, to the apprehension of 
the PArsis, the one best entitled to stand at the head of the 
series. The document commences with stating the division of 
the zodiac into twelve signs, Aries, Taurus, etc.; these, it goes 
on to say, are divided, from their beginning, into twenty-eight 
rtions, whose names are next rehearsed. How, in such a con- 
ition of the record, could the twenty-eight-fold division be 
made to begin otherwise than in accordance with the twelve-fold 
—that is to say, with Acvini, the head of Aries? 

What are then, finally, the true grounds for suspecting that 
India received her system of nakshatras from abroad? By far 
the strongest of them, in my opinion, is the appearance of the 
same system in the mee 98 of so many other Asiatic nations, 
and in the case of the Chinese, at least, from so early a period. 
That the hypothesis of origination in India is positively ex- 
cluded by these facts I would by no means claim: I only assert 
that they are much more readily explainable by supposing that 
the institution was first invente bon applied at a central point 


like Chaldea, the seat of empire, commerce, and culture which 
are known to have had wide-reaching connections and influence 
in every direction. Hindu propagandism, so far as we know, 
began with Buddhism; al 


that Buddhist missionaries could 
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have made the nakshatras a familiar and accepted institution in 
China as early as 250 B. C. is hardly to be believed. The claim 
advanced by Weber, that the development of the Tao philosophy 
shows such signs of Hindu influence as to make probable an 
ante-Buddhistic intercourse and communication between the two 
countries, is much too indefinite in form and doubtful in sub- 
stance to be allowed any weight. ‘T'o found important historical 
conclusions uponanalogies between the doctrines of two schemes 
of mystical philosophy is, I should think, a proceeding of more 
than questionable soundness. 

The force of this general argument of probability is eupeens 
by certain considerations derivable from the form of the Hindu 
system and the character of the Hindu people. As regards the 
former, the Arab and Chinese series seem to be at several points 
in nearer agreement with the presumable original order of the 
asterisms than is the Hindu; while the latter, which we can 
follow back in contemporary documents almost to the time of 
its first employment in India, shows no signs of change at these 
points, but rather the contrary. I find it hard to believe that 
Abhijit, Cravana, and Cravishthé (Lyra, Aquila, and Delphin) 
were included in the series as at first constituted; yet their pres- 
ence among the nakshatras appears to me to go back beyond any 
time at which we could conceive the system communicable to 
other peoples—even to the very first period of the currency of 
the system in India. Again, the Hindus were not a people of 
such habits of mind that we should expect to see arise among 
them an institution like the lunar zodiac, of so practical a 
bearing, founded upon faithful and long-continued observations 
of the heavenly bodies, and intended for chronometrical uses, 
In the Hindus as students of the heavens, as observers of celes- 
tial conditions and esc ac ag for other than superstitious ends, 
my faith, I must acknowledge, is but the smallest. Their failure 
to notice the lesser planets until so late a time confirms me in 
this view. Throughout the whole period during which the sys- 
tem of lunar asterisms was in its full life and vigor, there is no 
mention to be found in Hindu authorities of any such bodies as 
planets: they do not make their appearance, as Weber has 
pointed out, until we meet with them in works showing the in- 
fluence of the Greek astronomy. But it is not easily to be 
credited that a people who had so industriously and fruitfully 
contemplated the movement of the moon among the stellar 
bodies as to make an original and independent choice of twenty- 
eight groups of stars along her track for the purpose of marking 
her daily progress, could have failed to be struck by, and to 
make some account of, those other brilliant orbs which, like her, 
went round and round upon almost the same track. It is a 
vastly less difficult supposition that they may have borrowed 
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the series from some other people, and have applied it to the 
only practical uses for which they felt its need—even giving it, 
in connection with those uses, a fuller development and greater 
prominence than it elsewhere received—without taking any par- 
ticular notice of the other planets. Once more, the acuteness 
and good sense which could give origin to the institution as at 
first established are hardly reconcilable with the perversity 
which should lead to the substitution in India, in place of the 
primitive asterisms, of several groups lying so far away from 
the moon’s track. I am unwilling to believe that the same 
nation which originated the system could at a later period com- 
pel it to endure such a disfiguration. 

This is the array of probabilities upon which I base my sus- 
picion that the Hindus did not, after all, originate the primitive 
system of lunar asterisms represented to us by the nakshatras, 
the mandzil, and the sieu. That it is but scanty, I freely admit: 
it is not of a character to compel belief, and 1 can quarrel with 
neither the candor nor the good sense of any one who shall re- 
fuse to be moved by it. I only claim that it is sufficient to pre- 
vent us from maintaining with confidence and dogmatism the 
derivation from India, either directly or indirectly, of the mand- 
zil and the stew, and to lead us to look with expectation rather 
than with incredulity for the appearance of evidence which 
shall show some central or western Asiatic race to have been 
the inventors of the lunar zodiac.* 


I would add here a few remarks and explanations respecting 
one or two matters in Weber’s essays not directly bearing upon 
the special point which we have hitherto been discussing. 

Prof. Weber is still sanguine in his hope of making the Hindu 
names of the months—which are, by universal acknowledgment, 
derived from the nakshatras in which, during the period of a 


* Prof. Weber has kindly called my attention to the fact that M. Am. Sédillot, in 
his Matériaux pour servir 4 I'Histoire Comparée des Sciences Mathématiques chez 
les Grees et les Orientaux (Paris, 1849; pp. 467-549), rejects Biot’s views of the Chi- 
nese origin of the lunar zodiac, and claims the honor of its invention for the Arabs, 
As I have not access to his work, I cannot judge the grounds upon which he founds 
this claim ; but neither can I believe them to be of a convincing character. It must 
be very difficult, even if the institution be actually of Arab origin, to prove the 
— the Arabic literature is so much more modern than that of the Hindus 

ese, 

It may be worth while farther to note here that Lassen, in his very last work 
(Indische Alterthumskunde, Anhang zum iii. und iv. Bande; Leipzig, 1862; p. 72), 
aig Colebrooke to have shown (dargethan) that the Arabs received their 

unar mansions from the Hindus, The statement is wholly and reprehensibly inac- 
curate: Colebrooke has neither done nor attempted to do any such thing. In the 
article to which Lassen refers (Essays, ii. 322), after expressing his inclination to 
the opinion, contrary to that of Sir William Jones, that the mandzil and nakshatras 
have a common origin, he says: “I apprehend that it must have been the Arabs 
who py (with slight valetieds a division of the zodiac familiar to the Hindus. 
This, at least, seems to be more probable than the supposition, that the Indians re- 
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year, the moon was full in each of her successive revolutions— 
yield a date as that of their fixation. To the remark made by 
us in the notes to the Sarya-Siddhanta (xiv. 15, 16), that, in the 
nature of things, the moon’s opposition to the sun must occur 
at all points of the zodiac in succession, and that hence no sys- 
tem of names derived from the nakshatras containing full moon 
could be continuously correct, he interposes the objection that 
we do not seem to take sufficient account of the yuga-period, of 
five or six years, within which the differences of solar and lunar 
time were reconciled. But he can hardly, I think, have made 
clear to himself what was the bearing and pertinency of this 
objection: to me it seems entirely irrelevant. 'The moon’s op- 
position is a real phenomenon, depending solely on the times of 
revolution, and the varying rates of motion, of the sun and 
moon, and no artificial scheme of reconciliation of solar and lunar 
reckoning can possibly prevent its happening where those times 
and rates require, and so at all possible points on the ecliptic. 
In order to illustrate, however, by an example the relations of 
this question, I have calculated from the Nautical Almanac the 
longitude of the moon at her full in each month of a period of 
eleven years, from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 18 
and,. by allowing in every case for precession, have reduce 
these longitudes to positions in the Hindu fixed sphere, deter- 
mining the nakshatra in which each full moon occurred: reck- 
oning, according to the Sarya-Siddhanta, from a point ten min- 
utes east of the star ¢ Piscium as the commencement of division, 
and allowing thirteen degrees and twenty minutes of longitude to 
each asterism. During these eleven years, I find that full moon 
occurred six times in each of the asterisms Acvini, Pirva-Phal- 
ni, Citra, Anurédha, Mila, Uttara-Ash4dha, and Uttara-Bha- 
rapadaé; four times each in Krttikaé, Magha, Hasta, Vicgdkhé, 
Purva-Ashadh4, and Revati; and five times each in all the other 
fourteen asterisms. The same series of asterisms as places of 


ceived their system from the Arabians.”... This was written in 1807. Ten years 
later, Colebrooke had come to hold the same opinion with much greater confidence ; 
he says (Essays, ii. 447): “They [the Hindus] had a division of the ecliptic .... 
seemingly their own: it was certainly borrowed by the Arabians;” but he does 
not appear to have been strengthened in it by any new and deeper investigation of 
the subject, for he simply refers his readers, for authority, back to the other pas- 
sage, quoted above. A fa should have said, then, that Colebrooke conceived a 
suspicion, which time deepened into a persuasion, that the Arab lunar mansions 
were a copy of those of the Hindus: and nothing more. Lassen’s looseness of 
statement upon this point is, I regret to say, much of a piece with his whole treat- 
ment of the subject of the Hindu astronomy. He seems not to have looked far 
enough into it to discover its difficulties, and his account by no means represents 
the results of the latest investigations of other scholars. To maintain, for instance, 
that Aryabhatta was the founder and author of the Hindu astronomical system, is 
very much like maintaining that Vyasa was the author of the Vedas, epics, and 
Puranas: the former assertion, no less than the latter, suits the Indian sochensiegy 
of fifty years ago far better than that of the present day. 
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the moon’s full does not anywhere recur in two successive years: 
nor, indeed, is it possible that such should ever be the case; the 
names Crivana, Bhédrapada, Acvina, and Karttika can never 
be strictly applicable in four successive months, since the end 
of Cravana is so far (92° 10’) from the beginning of Krttika, 
that the moon cannot possibly be full in the latter asterism the 
third time after she has been full in the former. But the series 
which commences in January 1854, and ends in September 
1855, is precisely the same with that which begins in j nena 
1862, and ends in September 1863.* Moreover, the Metonic 
— of nineteen years, being approximately a common multi- 
ple of the times of revolution of the sun and moon, and also 
nearly equal to twice the period of revolution of the moon’s 
line of apsides, cannot fail usually to bring around the same 
series of asterisms, as stations of the full moon; by way of ex- 
ample, I have calculated the year 1844, and find it to correspond 
in every point with 1863. There is no year, among those in- 
cluded in this examination, during which the accepted names of 
the months would be derivable throughout from the asterisms 
in which the moon was actually full; but, twice in the period, 
there is a series of thirteen full-moon stations, of which eleven 
would give the true names of the months;+ and, in the other two 
months, opposition between the sun and moon takes place at 
points removed, in the first series, only one and a quarter and 
one and two thirds degrees from the limits of the asterism which 
would give the true name, and, in the second series, only one 
half degree and four degrees, respectively. Upon either of these 
two successions of full-moon stations, now, as it seems to me, or 
upon any other of the same character, the actual scheme of 
month names might have been founded. We must beware of 
transferring to the period of origination of these names the pre- 
cise divisions and exact observations of modern times. To lay 
out with accuracy the limits of the twenty-seven portions into 
which the ecliptic was divided was certainly not in the power 
of the ancient Hindu astronomers. Nor were they capable of 


* It is as follows: Jan., Pushya; Feb., Magha; Mar., Uttara-Phalguni; April, 
Citra; May, Anurddhi; June, Mila; July, Uttara-Ashidha; Aug., Qravishth4; 
Sept., Parva-Bhadrapada; Oct., Revati; Nov., Bharani; Dec., Mrgaciras; 
Punarvasu; Feb. Agleshi; Mar. Pirva-Phalguni; April, Citra; May, Vicakha; 
May, again (June, 1863), Jyeshtha; June (June again, 1863),,Piirva-Ashadha; July, 
Cravana; Aug., Qatabhishaj; Sept. Uttara-Bhadrapadé. In Oct. 1855, the aster- 
ism is Acvini; in Oct. 1863, it is Bharani. 

+ They are Sept. 1856 to Sept. 1857, and Sept. 1859 to Aug. 1860. The for- 
mer of the two runs as follows: Sept. 1856, Uttara-Bhadrapadd; Oct., Acvini; 
Nov., Krttiki; Dec., Mrgacirsha; Jan. 1857, Punarvasu; Feb., Magh4; Mar., Ut- 
tara-Phalguni; April, Citra; Vicgakha; June, Jyeshtha; July, Uttara-Ashadha ; 
Aug,, QGravishtha; Sept., Parva- rapada. In the other series, we have in Sept. 
1859, a-Bhidrapada; in Feb. 1860, Aclesha; July, Parva-Ashadha; A 
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fixing the precise place and moment of the moon’s full. To 
their eyes she might seem to rise full, although she had alread 
passed by a few degrees the exact point of opposition, or al- 
though she had not yet quite reached that point. Their skill is 
not to be supposed equal to the task of ascertaining just how 
far past the moment of full moon was, when it had occurred be- 
fore sunset, or just how long it would be in coming, when it 
had not yet occurred at sunrise. 

Considering, then, these two capital difficulties: first, the lia- 
bility of any given series of full-moon stations to recur indefi- 
nitely, at longer or shorter intervals; and second, the inapplica- 
bility of calculations founded on an exact division of the ecliptic, 
and a precise determination of the place and moment of the 
moon’s opposition, to the conditions of the primitive time when 
the months were named from the asterisms, it must be conceded, 
I think, that to hope for the ascertainment of that time by as- 
tronomical calculation is entirely futile, and that the calculator 
who, in compliance with Prof. Weber’s invitation, should, set 
himself at work to determine it, would show a vast deal more 
of enterprise than of good sense. 

Another point with regard to which Prof. Weber appears to 
have fallen into error, is the relation to one another of Caitra 
and Phalguna as spring months. More than once, in the 
course of his essays, he supposes himself to discover evidence 
that Caitra, as the first month of spring, has usurped the place 
earlier occupied by Phalguna; and he finds the substitution a 
natural one, and accounted for by the precession. In this, how- 
ever, he has precisely inverted the true relations, for the ten- 
dency of the precession is, in fact, to bring Phalguna into that 
relation to the spring which was formerly held by Caitra. Thir- 
teen centuries ago, the vernal equinox was at the beginning of 
Agvini; at that time, therefore, when the moon was full in 
Citra, the opposite asterism, the sun was very nearly in the 
equinox. At present, the equinox has receded about eighteen 
degrees, into Bhidrapadés; hence, when the moon is full in 
Citra, the sun has considerably passed the equinoctial point, and 
the month Caitra falls at a later time in the spring than formerly, 
while the month Phalguna, with the full moon in Uttara-Phal- 
guni, must much more often include the equinox. That is to 
say: Caitra, as a month occupying a given relation to spring, is 
nearly two thousand years earlier than Phalguna, and nearly 
two thousand years later than Vaicékha, in the same relation. 
And if we find in the early Hindu authorities signs of a balanc- 
ing between Céitra and Phalguna as first month of the vernal 
season, it is only owing to that uncertainty and freedom of 
choice which obtains as to the determination of the beginning 
of spring; in part, also, as we may well suppose, to local varia- 
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tions of climate, which bring on the reawakening of Nature 
earlier in one region than in another. 

This misapprehension, although in itself insignificant, has 
seemed to me to call for a few words of correction, in order to 

rd against an erroneous estimate of the chronological order 

of authorities favoring the one or the other month as the begin- 
ning of spring. 

Other seen of interest, suggested or discussed in these learned 
and fertile essays, must be left untouched here, as this paper has 
already extended itself much beyond its anticipated limits. 


I cannot, however, quit the subject of the origin of the nak- 
shatras without taking notice of the recently published views re- 
specting it of Prof. Max MULLER, of Oxford.* This scholar, 
in the Preface to the fourth volume of his valuable edition of 
the Rig-Veda and its commentary (London, 1862), has devoted 
considerable space (pp. xxxviii-lxxi) to a discussion of the 
question “ Are the Indian Nakshatras of native or of foreign 
origin?” The date of the Preface is October 1862, and its pub- 
lication appears to have taken place in the course of the next 
month; but its transmission to America was by some means so 
delayed that it did not reach my hands until April 1863, at 
which time the revisal of the foregoing article, and its prepara- 
tion for the press, were so far advanced that I could not include 
the doctrines of Miiller, along with those of Biot and Weber, 
in the same discussion. Since, however, so eminent an authority 
may not be passed by unheeded in an essay like the present, 
which is designed to be a summary and criticism of opinions 
respecting the relation of the Chinese and Hindu asterisms, I 
propose to go on and examine here, as succinctly as I can, his 
view and the arguments which he adduces in its support. 

Prof. Miiller ahem himself unequivocally a believer in the 
originality of the nakshatras. He had “ felt,’ as he informs us, 
on first reading, in 1846, the articles of Biot, “that the Brah- 
mans could not have borrowed the idea of the Nakshatras from 
the Chinese.” He wrote to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
April 1860 (see Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xxix., 1860, p. 200), 
that he should never believe that the Hindus borrowed from the 
Chinese: he would as soon believe that the Greeks borrowed 
their astronomy from the Goths. If M. Biot had been cognizant 
of the sentiments thus expressed by so distinguished an Indian- 
ist, he would probably have nonce | with an increased intensity 


* This addition to the original article was prepared in order to be presented to 
the Society at its annual meeting, in May 1868; but, being crowded out by the 
pins'< r matter, its communication was deferred until the next meeting at 

ew Haven, in October 1868. 
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of feeling his denunciation of those philologists who decide im- 
portant historical questions from an inward persuasion, rather 
than from an intelligent and dispassionate examination of the 
arguments brought forward on the one side and the other. 
And although he might have done injustice to Prof. Miiller by 
ranking him in such company, I fear that his impression would 
have been strengthened rather than removed by the manner in 
which the latter opens his present discussion of the subject. On 
his first page, our author appears to set before us, not so much 
the inherent implausibility of Biot’s views, and their discordance 
with well-established historical facts, as the great undesirable- 
ness of permitting ourselves to be persuaded by the arguments 
employed to support them. It is by an appeal to our prejudices, 
rather than to our reason, that he would nerve us to meet with 
incredulity and denial the confident claims of the great French 
astronomer. Vedic studies, he warns us, are likely to lose their 
chief charm for us, if we can be brought to believe that the 
Hindu mind was influenced at so early a period by foreign civ- 
ilization. Moreover, if the Hindus shoal be supposed to have 
learned any astronomy from the Chinese, “would not the na- 
tional individuality of the Aryan race be tainted in its core, 
and the Turanian man rise superior to his Aryan and Semitic 
brothers?” Now these are considerations which will have some 
value, and may even assume a controlling importance, with 
those who are more partizans of Vedic originality, and Indo- 
European superiority, than lovers of simple truth; but I should 
have thought it better and safer if Miiller—who, as no one will 
doubt, is able to keep his own mind from being unduly swayed 
by them—had avoided the risk of warping the possibly weaker 
intellects of some of his readers, by laying before them such 
selfish inducements to judge the case unfairly. Moreover, I 
think that he considerably exaggerates the danger to which we 
should expose ourselves by too frank concessions to Chinese 
claims. The proper Vedic period is not liable to be robbed of 
its character of originality by proof that the system of lunar 
asterisms came from China, or from anywhere else, since the 
hymns of the Veda contain no trace of it, save a doubtful refer- 
ence or two, in parts of the text presumably belonging to the 
second age. And as for the Brahmana = we ought to 
rejoice if an opportunity were given us of throwing off a part 
of its responsibility upon other shoulders than those of the 
Hindus. No one has depicted its character more tellingly than 
Prof. Miiller himself (see his History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 389): it is an era of superstition and puerility, which 
attracts less of our admiration and more of our contempt than 
any other in the long history of the Hindu mind. ere is 
little hope, however, of our shifting its burden upon the Chinese, 
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the Babylonians, or any other people out of India; for the bor- 
rowing of such an institution as the nakshatras does not necessa- 
rily imply any -— or abiding foreign influence. To claim, as 
Miiller does, that the lunar zodiac is at the root of the Hindu 
sacred calendar, and that none of the sacrifices described in the 
Brahmanas is conceivable without it, is, in my view, greatly to 
overrate its importance. The ancient calendar of the Hindus, 
as of other nations, undoubtedly consisted in the observation 
and reconciliation of the three natural and independent periods, 
the day, the synodical month, and the year, and did not need to 
rest on a system of asterisms. The libations of morning, noon, 
and evening, the ceremonies at new and ful} moon, the great 
sacrifices accompanying the notable operations of nature, as the 
recurrence of the harvests and the changes of the seasous, are 
not dependent on a lunar zodiac. This latter has only furnished 
a convenient nomenclature for the lunar periods, and a suitable 
frame-work for the observation and description of celestial phe- 
nomena. And such a handy mechanical device, as it may fairly 
be styled, is precisely of a character to pass from one people to 
another, as it appears to me, without involving the exertion of 
re potent and wide-reaching influence by the former upon the 
atter. 

As regards the superiority of the Semitic and Indo-European 
varieties of humanity to the Chinese, I can hardly believe that 
Prof. Miiller seriously regards it as hinging upon the question 
whether China did or did not invent the lunar zodiac. Our po- 
sition as leaders in the world’s history is too firmly founded 
to be so easily shaken. We do. not need to feel smitten and 
humbled even when we have to confess that the Chinese were in 
possession of gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, and the art of 
printing, long before we were, and perhaps furnished us one or 
all of these fundamental elements of our modern progress. We 
are secure enough in our place to be able to do the utmost jus- 
tice, in great things as in small, to our poor neighbors of the 
furthest East. It cannot be denied that India might, with sig- 
nal advantage, have learned much from China: had Chinese 
influence been powerful enough to engraft upon the wonderful 
acuteness and profound spirituality of the Hindu mind some- 
thing more of the practical shrewdness, the concern for things 
sublunary, the patience of research, the respect for the arts of 
observation od record, which have always distinguished the 


inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom, it would have been a gift 
of inestimable value. Why, then, fear to acknowledge that the 
Hindus may have received from China an important element of 
their early astronomy, as they derived from Greece the whole 

roundwork of their later science? There was a time when 
the latter imputation also would have been scouted, as an insult 
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to the antiquity and originality of Indian wisdom: if Indianists 
have learned to admit and reconcile themselves to it, they may 
much more easily become disposed to accept the former, if sup- 
ported by sufficient proofs. 

It may seem superfluous to protest against these cory 
of Prof. Miiller’s in an essay a considerable part of which has 
been devoted to refuting M. Biot’s arguments in favor of the 
Chinese origin of the lunar zodiac. But, while I regard all 
probabilities as opposed to the Chinese pretensions, I have yet 
not tried to prove them impossible, and I would fain see the wa 
kept fairly open for demonstrating a claim on behalf of the 
Chinese, or of any other nation which shall finally be found en- 
titled to the honor. The admission, into such an investigation, 
of questions respecting the charm of this or that literature, or 
the honor of this or that race, seems to me a thing to be depre- 
cated. The wish to know the truth ought to be a sufficient 
motive to us in the prosecution of the inquiry: in history, a 
very little truth is worth more than a great deal of sentiment. 

The grounds which Miiller brings forward in support of his 
persuasion that the nakshatras cannot and must not be of any 
other than Hindu origin are, in my view, altogether untenable. 
He does not, any more than we formerly did in the notes to the 
Sirya-Siddhanta, attempt a refutation of Biot’s arguments for 
the originality of the sieu, but accepts them and their results in 
toto, even treating as an established and indisputable fact the 
most arbitrary and implausible of all Biot’s assumptions: namely, 
that four of the siew were added by Cheu-kong to an earlier sys- 
tem of twenty-four. He expresses, indeed, a general distrust 
of the authenticity of ancient Chinese dates and data, and even 
of the accuracy of identification of the stars limiting the szeu, 
but without entering into any detailed examination and criti- 
cism, like that which Weber has made so damaging to Biot’s 
alleged authorities. But, while accepting Biot’s premises, he 
rejects his conclusion: from the originality of the siew he will 
not infer the derivation of the nakshatras ; and for this he gives 
two reasons, which we will proceed to consider. 

In the first place, he is not satisfied that any genetic bond of 
connection has been shown to exist between the Chinese and 
Hindu systems. He points out the fact, set forth in our table 
of the correspondences of the stew, the nakshatras, and the ma- 
nézil (Journ. Am. Or. Soc’y, vi. 344; Sairya-Siddhanta, p. 200), 
that the points of coincidence between the two former are only 
seventeen out of twenty-eight, or less than two thirds of the 
whole series, and thinks the agreement not so close as to be un- 
—— evidence of identity of origin. But this is putting the 
subject of correspondences in a very imperfect light, by leaving 
out of the comparison the third member, the aol 2° The 
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same table shows that the Chinese system agrees with either the 
Hindu or the Arab in twenty-three out of its twenty-eight con- 
stituent members, and each of these six additional correspond- 
ences is really as good evidence of a genetic connection between 
the sieu and nakshatras, as between the stew and mandzil. If it 
be — for one who compares only two of the three series 
to look upon their accordance as accidental, no one who views 
them all together can doubt that they are one and the same sys- 
tem. I need not dwell longer upon this objection, because the 
table given above (p. 45), with the accompanying oor 
has, as I hope, set the relationship of the three in a clear an 
convincing light, and also because Prof. Miiller does not place 
his main reliance upon a denial of relationship, but candidly 
declares himself prepared to find that the discordances of the 
sieu and the nakshatras may be accounted for, and their commu- 
nity of origin demonstrated. 

But, in the second place, after making this admission, Miiller 
goes on to say (p. xlviii): “Every Sanskrit scholar will most 
readily surrender the whole system of the Taras and Yoga-tards, 
or junction-stars, whether twenty-seven or twenty-eight in num- 
ber, as of foreign origin.” Against this assertion I must enter 
my most earnest protest. If the asterisms, the groups of stars, are 
to be given up as of foreign—that is to say, of Chinese—origin, 
Ican see nothing left to contend about: the nakshatras were 
borrowed from China. That Miiller can hold to the indepen- 
dent Hindu origin of the system of asterisms, and yet believe 
the asterisms composing the system to have been obtained from 
abroad, seems almost a contradiction in terms: it is only to be 
explained and reconciled by taking into account Miiller’s pecu- 
liar view of the character of the system. In forming this view, 
he would seem to have followed the lead of Weber, adopting 
the latter’s misapprehensions refuted in the earlier part of this 
essay, but with a modification which makes them still more ob- 
jectionable. Weber, as we have seen, regards the system of 
“asterisms” (nakshatra) as primarily and chiefly a system of 
divisions of the ecliptic, only accompanied by a series of stars 
and star-groups, of which the particular members were indeter- 
minate, and left to the selection of every system-maker. Miiller 
goes yet further, and thinks it merely a system of theoretic di- 
visions, haviag nothing to do with stars or groups of stars until 
a very modern date, when the example of the Chinese, or of 
some other nation, suggested to the Hindes the selection of an 


asterismal series, such as we find it in the astronomical text- 
books. I cite the words in which this is laid down as a funda- 
mental proposition, a kind of preliminary definition, the accept- 
ance of which is necessary in order to the intelligent conduct of 
the discussion which is to follow: “ Nakshatra has three princi- 
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pal meanings. Originally it meant stars in general ; secondly, it 
meant the twenty-seven equal divisions of the heavens, con- 
stantly referred to in the Brahmanas and Sfitras; and thirdly, 
it meant the twenty-eight asterisms, consisting of either one or 
more stars, which in later scientific treatises served as points de 
départ for astronomical observations. In order to avoid confu- 
sion I shall in future use Nakshatra in the second sense only, 
translating it by lunar mansions, while I use Tara instead of 
Nakshatra, if employed in the third sense, translating it by as- 
terism” (p. xlvii). Again he says (pp. xlviii-ix): “the whole 
system of the Taras and Yoga-térds.... never occurs in the an- 
cient literature of the Brahmans, it is not mingled with any of 
their ancient rites or traditions. It comes in at a time when 
India was no longer shut out from the rest of the world, and 
when a scientific study of astronomy had succeeded to the 
homely rules of the Vedic priests.” Once more, in the final 
summing up (pp. 1xx-Ixxi): “that Nakshatra, meaning origin- 
ally stars in general, was fixed upon as the word to be used, 
xav’ éoxiv, of the twenty-seven equal divisions of the starry 
sky, marked out by the periodical course of the moon;.... but 
that in later times certain stars, twenty-eight in number, and 
vaguely corresponding with the twenty-seven ancient Naksha- 
tras, were selected for the purpose chiefly of fixing the move- 
ments of the planets, but likewise for other astronomical and 
astrological purposes.” 

It is unnecessary for me to express my opinion that this un- 
derstanding of the character of the nakshatras, which totally 
divorces the star-groups from the regions of the sky marked 
and defined by them, is entirely erroneous. The preceding 
parts of this article have presented in more or less of detail the 
abundant evidence which shows that the nakshatras really are 
from the beginning what by their name they purport to be, 
asterisms, and not spaces in the heaven, or divisions of a circle; 
and I do not propose to repeat that evidence here, even in sum- 
mary. Miiller’s view of their nature cannot, as I am persuaded, 
be sustained for a moment by any pertinent or solid argument. 
And it is to be noticed that he does not attempt to prove its 
correctness, or to show reason for believing that the Brahmanas 
and Sfitras, when they speak of “asterisms,” really mean “ di- 
visions:” he would have us grant him his whole thesis as a pos- 
tulate. I will only proceed to point out some of the misappre- 
hensions it implies, and the difficulties in which it involves its 
author. 

His account of the meanings of nakshaira, I would first re- 
mark, is open to serious philological objection, as well as his- 
torical. That a word primarily signifying star in general should 


come next to mean a division of the heavens, and only in the 
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third place a particular star or group of stars, would strike any 
one accustomed to trace out the genesis and connection of mean- 
ings as strange and hardly credible. The third signification, 
such a one would say, is clearly anterior to the second: the 
word meaning star in general must first have had its application 
restricted to certain stars or star-groups, and then have been 
used to designate the parts of the heavens in which these were 
situated: if it be not so, some special reason for the anomaly 
must be shown to exist. An additional indication that Miiller’s 
classification is erroneous is to be seen in the fact that it compels 
him to give up, as names for the nakshatras regarded in the 
light of stellar bodies, all the terms by which the Hindu author- 
ities, the oldest and the newest alike, have been used to call 
them—namely, nakshatra, bha, dhishnya, rksha, every one of 
them meaning ‘star or constellation, asterism’—and to replace 
them by a new and strange word, ard, ‘star,’ which, so far as I 
know, has never been employed in India to designate the lunar 
asterisms, and is quite unsuited to such a use, as it denotes a 
single star, while they were chiefly groups. The proposed no- 
menclature does not at all commend itself to our acceptance. 
If Miiller’s second and third meanings are to be distinguished, 
it should be by reserving nakshatra for the third, and borrowing 
from the astronomical treatises the term bhoga, ‘portion’ (or 
bhabhoga, nakshatrabhoga, ‘portion of [the ecliptic belonging to] 
an asterism’), for the second. 

Again, Prof. Miiller a misunderstands our opinion, 
expressed in the notes to the Siirya-Siddhfnta, respecting the 
time of selection of the junction-stars of the asterisms, He 
more than once refers to us as having shown that it took place 
in the course of the sixth century after Christ. We, in fact 
(see Journ. Am. Or. Society, vi. 355-6; Sirya-Siddhénta, pp. 
211-2), only claimed that those positions of the junction-stars 
which are recorded in the astronomical text-books must have 
been determined at or near that period. That, for instance, the 
dhruvaka or ‘permanent longitude’ of 8 Delphini, the junction- 
star of Qravishtha, was two hundred and ninety degrees, and its 
vikshepa or ‘latitude’ thirty-six degrees north, could only have 
been found by observation about the time referred to; but the 
choice of @ to represent, in the calculation of conjunctions, the 
asterismal group composed of @, «, 7, and 9 Delphini may have 
taken place as much earlier as we can see reason to suppose that 
the impulse to make it was felt. Ido not, indeed, believe that 
it preceded by any considerable interval the actual definition of 
positions; but this is a mere matter of opinion, a corollary from 
my view of the history of the system, and it must be held care- 
fally apart from a deduction legitimately drawn from astronomi- 
eal data. Miiller, however, commits the much more serious 
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error of confounding together and treating as one the original 
establishment of the asterisms, and the selection of one star in 
each as junction-star. He is willing to surrender, as of foreign 
origin and recent date, “the whole system of the Tiras and 
Yoga-tirds, or junction-stars;” etc., ete. Now the selection of 
one star out of a group only implies the previous recognition of 
the group; it can show nothing respecting the date of that rec- 
ognition. Even if we had proved that # Delphini was consti- 
tuted junction-star of Cravishtha in the sixth century of our 
era, the constellation owe might have been a member of 
a system of asterisms five hundred, or a thousand, or ten thou- 
sand years earlier; not the faintest presumption of a definite 
date is capable of being carried from the selection of the junc- 
tion-star to the establishment of the asterism whence it is taken. 

Nor is our author more successful in his attempt to show how 
the Hindus should have been led by the example of the Chinese 
to graft upon their system of divisions of the heavens a series 
of star-groups, corresponding to a certain extent with the Chi- 
nese seu. He points out that in the sixth century, the time of 
“selection” of the junction-stars, Chinese travellers were trav- 
ersing India, and Hindu priests settled in China; and that a 
Hindu religion, with its accompanying train of Hindu festivals, 
presumably requiring regulation by a Hindu calendar, had been 
imported into the Middle Kingdom: and hence the necessity 
for a compromise between the astronomical grammars of the 
two nations. Now this would seem to be a good and suflicient 
reason why the Chinese should borrow the Hindu nakshatras, 
but I cannot see how it should account for the adoption by the 
Hindus of the Chinese stew. If the Chinese could be led to im- 
port a religion from India, they might well enough take along 
with it an Indian calendar: but because emigrant Buddhist 

riests had taught a foreign nation to pray their prayers and 
a their festivals, why should the Hindus at home, Brahmans, 
Buddhists, and all, have felt themselves under any obligation or 
any inducement to adopt an element of the astronomical system 
of that foreign nation which had no practical value for them, 
and of which, in anything like its proper form, they were un- 
able to make use? 

In connection with this part of his argument, Miiller even 
refers to the addition of the twenty-eighth asterism, Abhijit, as 
made under Chinese influence, although, as we have seen above, 
that asterism is mentioned along with the others, in all respects 
as if one of them, in several authorities of the Brahmana and 
Siitra periods, going back almost to the time of first appearance 
of the nakshatra system in India. 

It must not fail, however, to be noted that in a single isolated 
passage Prof. Miiller puts forth an opinion which would seem 
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to show that he holds, after all, the true view of the character 
of the asterisms, and believes that the constellations bearing the 
names of the nakshatras were noticed and named by the Hindus 
before the division of the planetary ee? into lunar mansions 
was made. He says (pp. lxi-ii): “I hold then that the names 
given to stars or constellations, such as Krttika etc., existed 
before the triseinadic division of the heavens became fixed; 
that the most interesting, though not always the most brilliant 
stars were selected to serve as exponents of the twenty-seven 
divisions.” How this is to be reconciled with what he has else- 
where taught us respecting the restriction of the term nakshatra, 
in the second period of its use, to divisions of the heavens, and 
the late selection, under foreign influence, of the éérds, or con- 
stellations, and their yogatdrds, or junction-stars, I do not at all 
see. The two doctrines, put together, would seem necessarily 
to lead to some such result as this: Before the specialization of 
the word nakshatra, a certain group of stars had attracted the 
attention of the Hindus, and they called it the nakshatra (‘aster- 
ism’ or ‘constellation’) Krttiké. When, however, they next 
fell upon the idea of dividing the heavens into equal spaces of 
thirteen and a third degrees each, they gave to one space the 
name of the nakshatra (‘division’) Krttika, without reference to 
a star-group, or remembrance that any such had ever borne the 
same title. But finally, when they found the Chinese paying 
particular attention to one of the stars in the constellation of 
the Pleiades, which ae 6 to be situated in that part of the 
sky which they had lately been calling the nakshatra (‘division’) 
Krttika, and also, still more remarkably, to coincide with the 
group which they had anciently styled the nakshatra (‘asterism’) 
Krttika, they “selected” the same constellation anew, and com- 
menced cailing it once more by its old name—and so of the 
others in the series. I do not in the least suppose that Miiller 
consciously holds this doctrine, the simple statement of which 
is its sufficient refutation, but I am unable to combine in a dif- 
ferent manner the separate items of his argument. There must 
be, as I cannot but believe, some indistinctness of view on his 
part, which prevents him from noticing the inconsistency of the 
separate opinions which he puts forth in different parts of his 
essay, or else some infelicity of expression, which forbids me 
rightly to apprehend what he intends to assert. Some of his 
statements are evidently ambiguous, admitting of more than 
one interpretation; but I have not succeeded in deriving from 
a diligent comparison of them any connected account of the 
history and character of the nakshatras which harmonizes them 
all, or which does not “~ to be unequivocally at variance 
with some argument used, or some opinion reco: in one or 


another part of the discussion. 
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We must, indeed—as Prof. Miiller urges, in replying to our 
opinions advanced in the notes to the Strya-Siddhanta respect- 
ing the relation of Abhijit to the nakshatra system—distinguish 
carefully between the twenty-seven equal portions of the ecliptic 
and the twenty-seven groups of stars constituting the series of 
asterisms proper: that is to say, as I should interpret the cau- 
tion, we must beware of confounding the nakshatras, which are 
constellations, with the regions of the sky defined and named 
by them, which are spaces or arcs. It would be an equally fatal 
omission, too, when we find a series of star-groups and a system 
of divisions so connected and identified as to be called by the 
same names, not to inquire carefully how they stand related to 
one another, and to which of the two the nomenclature origin- 
ally and properly belongs. We are in no danger of mixing up 
in our minds the Greek signs of the zodiac with the dodecate- 
morta, or twelfths of the ecliptic; but neither do we view the 
two as unconnected, and suppose that the mere idea of a duo- 
decimal division constitutes a zodiac. Miiller’s doctrine of the 
priority and independence of the divisions of the lunar zodiac 
seems Ss to regarding Aries, Taurus, Gemini, etc., as 
names of ideal twelfth parts of the ecliptic, for which signs or 
constellations were at a later period invented. When we find 
zodiacal “signs” spoken of, and read of the Twins, the Scorpion, 
the Goat, and so on, we know that we are dealing with constel- 
lations, and with divisions only as founded on and determined 
by constellations: in like manner, when we meet with a system 
of “asterisms” (nakshatra), and find it composed of such mem- 
bers as the Ruddy (rohini), the Hand (hasta), the Brilliant (citra), 
the two pairs of Beautiful Feet (bhadrapadds), and the like, we 
cannot help drawing the same conclusion. 

That the Greeks first divided the constellation of the Scorpion 
into two zodiacal signs, the Scorpion and the Claws, before the 
latter was set off and called the Balance, is in close analogy with 
the Hindu division of the three constellations Phalgunyas, Asha- 
dhas, and Bhadrapadas, into two lunar asterisms each. 

Whether Prof. Miiller’s understanding of the month and its 
relations is altogether correct, I am not quite sure; he has at 
least, I think, sometimes expressed himself with regard to it in 
a manner liable to misconstruction. ‘‘Lunar chronology,” he 
tells us (p. lxix), “seems everywhere to have preceded solar 
chronology ;” and he goes on to prove it by evidence derived 
from various — But the assertion is almost as much a 
truism as wou 


more primitive than lunar. No measure of time is so forced 

upon man’s attention and recognition, so enters into and affects 

his whole physical and moral life, as the earth’s revolution on 

her axis, which, slightly modified by combination with her revo- 
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lution about the sun, produces the alternation of day and night. 
A human language with no word for “day” in it is an almost 
inconceivable anomaly. The next most conspicuous natural 
period is that of the waxing and waning of the earth’s satellite, 
or the synodical month, and it is doubtful whether any people 
or tribe was ever met with, so careless of the operations and 
manifestations of Nature as never to have measured time by 
moons. In his extract from his own review of Mr. Hardwick, 
Prof. Miiller says (p. xli) that “the primitive division of the 
year into lunar months must have taken place previously to the 
first separation of the Aryan family.” I presume we have here 
merely a carelessness of expression, for Miiller certainly would 
not seriously maintain that the month was a result of the divis- 
ion of the year into parts: as well might one hold that the day 
was a result of the subdivision of the month or week. The 
hour, indeed, is an artificially determined part of the day, and, 
when found in the possession of two peoples, is good evidence 
of a communication from one to the other, or to both froma 
common source; and the same is true of the week, as constitu- 
ent part of the month; but day, month, and year are perfectly 
independent natural periods, which cannot but be observed alike 
Wy all nations. The year is brought to notice by meteorological 
changes, by the succession of the seasons, and it assumes differ- 
ent degrees of prominence and importance according to the lati- 
tude, the other natural conditions, or the mode of life, of differ- 
ent peoples: its conception as a period, the determination of its 
limits, the connection of its phenomena with the apparent move- 
ment of the sun, the assignment to it of a suitable name—all 
these are results of a closer, a longer continued, a more widely 
extended process of observation than is necessary in the case of 
the two lesser measures of time. In how many nations, even 
of considerable cultivation, do we find the process still incom- 
Ee. and time measured only by moons, or, in a larger way, 
y springs, by harvests, by ae seasons, or the like. 

The three natural periods which we have been considering 
are, of course, the solar day, the synodical month, and the tropi- 
cal year. The sidereal day, the periodical month, the sidereal 
and anomalistic years, etc., have quite a different character, 
being, as it were, artificial measures of time, learned variations of 
the others, and indicative of a considerable advance in the art of 
observation of the heavenly bodies: their establishment and use 
is not to be inferred for any ancient people except from direct 
_ evidence. Even the possession of the lunar zodiac, the system 

of nakshatras, does not imply the practical employment of the 
periodical month as a chronological element, although it sup- 
poses a recognition of the period of the moon’s sidereal revolu- 
tion. One of the earliest and most important uses to which the 
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Hindus put the nakshatras was, as we have seen, to furnish a 
nomenclature for the series of synodical months, It has not 
been shown, so far as I am aware, that the month of twenty- 
seven days, or a little over, ever made any figure in the Hindu 
reckoning of time. That, in the artificial scheming in which 
the Hindus delight, they have set up months of this character, 
as well as of several others, and have formed years containing 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen of them (years of 324, of 351, 
and of 378 days: see Weber’s second essay, p. 281 etc.), is quite 
in order, but proves nothing as to the practical use and value 
of the bgp we have nearly the same reason to suspect, when 
a Hindu author speaks of a year, that he means one of those 
unnatural and absurd combinations, as that, when he speaks of 
a month, he intends a periodical month. Liberal as the Sairya- 
Siddhanta is in its enumeration of the different kinds of months, 
it knows of none which depends for its measure upon the moon’s 
sidereal revolution.* On the one hand, therefore, I am of opin- 
ion that Weber over-estimates the importance in Hindu antiquity 
of this chronological element, to which he has directed attention 
in one or two passages of his essays; and, on the other hand, I 
fail to see the justification of Miiller’s stricture upon Weber, 
given in the following words (p. xlvi., note): “ What vitiates 
many of Prof. Weber’s arguments is that he has not made it 
clear to himself in every instance whether the months he is 
speaking about are sidereal or synodical.” If Miiller had only 
taken the trouble to point out an instance or two where the 
failure to make such a distinction had misled Weber, and ren- 
dered his conclusions nugatory, we should have better under- 
stood what value to attach to this criticism: as the case stands, 
I must confess that I have not noted any cases where it applies; 
and on this account, as well as for the general reasons set forth 
above, I cannot but suspect it to be founded only in a misappre- 
hension on the part of Miller himself.+ 


In Miiller’s estimate of the value to be attached to the Jyoti- 
sha’s account of the position of the colures as a chronological 


* Its ndkshatra mdsa (i. 12) is of quite another kind, being thirty sidereal days, 
or true revolutions of the earth on its axis. 

+ In the same note (on p. xlvi), Miiller appears to me to come short of doi 
justice to Weber in one or two other particulars. When taking pains to say “ 
differ from nearly all the conclusions at which Prof. Weber arrives,” he might better 
have added “as to the relations of the Chinese and Hindu asterisms;” for, as re- 
gards the Hindu system itself, Miiller’s opinions accord more nearly with Weber's 
than with those of any other authority who has treated the subject. Nor was he 
justified in referring to Biot as having treated Weber’s essays with “ bene con- 
tempt,” even though he added at the same time his opinion that they “hardly de- 
served” it. The expression involves, in the first place, a gross error of fact, since 
the longer and more important of Weber's essays was not published until after 
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datum, I fully concur. That position certainly yields as its ex- 
act date (supposing that the limits of the asterismal portions were 
precisely the same when the series commenced with Krttika as 
when, later, it was reckoned from the beginning of Agvini) the 
twelfth century before Christ, and not the fourteenth, as Cole- 
brooke supposed; but there are for the present, at least, and 
there are likely always to remain, insuperable difficulties in the 
way of drawing from it any date employable in constructing 
the framework of Indian chronology: we cannot be certain, in 
the first place, that the observation is of Hindu making, and 
not imported from abroad; again, admitting that it was made 
in India, we should have to allow it a range of several centuries, 
on account of its own difficulty, and the inaccuracy of the Hin- 
dus as observers; and finally, we have no means of attaching it 
wasnt to any work, or class of works, or period, in the Vedic 
iterature, 


It remains to say something upon certain points brought for- 
ward and commended to our consideration . Prof. Miiller, in 
the earlier part of his Preface, from Bentley’s work on Hindu 
Astronomy. The former approves, upon the whole, the severe 
verdict of condemnation which, after as full and dispassionate 
a study of Bentley’s lucubrations, I think, as any one has ever 

iven them, we pronounced upon him and them in the notes to 
the Sirya-Siddhanta, Yet he cannot resist the temptation to 
lay before us, in his Preface, long verbatim extracts from the 
Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy, neither ratifying nor 
rejecting them, but simply placing them before our eyes, and 


Biot’s death, and so could never have been greeted by the latter with either appro- 
bation or contempt. And, in the second place, the epithet “withering” was cer- 
tainly very unfortunately chosen. We do not use that epithet except when we 
intend to imply that, in our opinion, the subject of the contempt is withered, or 
ought to be withered, by it; and to attribute to it that power in the present in- 
stance would be palpably most unjust. Each of the two disputants, it may be 
said, contemned the other’s method and arguments; Weber depreciating the scien- 
tific mode of research as compared with the philological, Biot setting at naught the 
philological reasonings and critical doubts of an adversary who confessed inability 
to meet him on scientific ground. If we may judge by results, Weber’s contempt 
ought to be the more “withering” of the two; for while his essays will always re- 
main a most valuable mine of documentary information respecting the nakshatras, 
it is certain that all Biot’s labors upon the siex and the nakshatras—whatever may 
be the value in other respects of his researches in the Chinese parry of that 
I am no competent judge—have done nothing but embroil the subject ; by casting 
his immense weight of a the side of a most untenable theory, he has 
greatly impeded the general adoption of the true view. Biot, as we have seen, 
did not deal gently with those Indianists who differed from his opinions upon this 
matter, and Miiller should have been restrained by a fellow-feeling from too vividly 
depicting Weber as prostrate beneath his pe eg my seeing that it would also have 
been poured out without stint upon one who, like himself, not only refused to be- 


lieve that the nakshatras were a mere distorted imitation of the sieu, but even 
doubted whether the two systems were genetically connected, 
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leaving us to draw what conclusions we may or can from them: 
he himself thinking them “deserving of more attention than 
they have hitherto received.” In this opinion I cannot agree 
with him: I believe that they have already met with all the 
attention due them, and, being readily accessible where they 
stand, were likely to get all that they should hereafter be found 
to merit; and it seems to me hardly consonant with the dignity 
of the editor of the Rig-Veda and author of the History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature thus to make himself the uncriticiz- 
ing reporter of the wild speculations of a confessedly unsafe 
authority. We expect from a scholar of the position and reputa- 
tion of Miiller actual guidance through the dark places of Hindu 
archeology, and not a mere introduction to such blind leaders 
as Bentley. Since, however, he has chosen to lend a quasi sanc- 
tion to the latter’s reasonings and their results—for, let him 
qualify his approval of them, and caution us against their possi- 
ble unsoundness, as much as he will, his deeming them worthy 
of quotation in such a place must give them a currency and 
consideration which they would never of themselves have at- 
tained—I cannot refrain from accepting his challenge, and sub- 
mitting them to an examination which shall attempt to show 
what they are really worth. 

Bentley claims that the Hindu names of the months, derived 
from the lunar asterisms, could not have been formed earlier 
than 1181 B.C. (not, as Miiller inadvertently states, that the 
could have been formed only in 1181 B.C.). The month ¢ 
vana, he says, always began at the summer solstice, and it was not 
until the date mentioned that the solstice came, by the preces- 
sion, to stand opposite to the end of the asterism Cravana, 
And as, by universal consent, the moon’s opposition in Cravana 
gave name to the month (rivana, it follows, with the force of a 
mathematical demonstration, that the name cannot be older than 
1181 B.C. Now this argument is beautifully characteristic of 
Bentley. Allow him to make his own premises, and he has 
astronomical knowledge enough to draw from them, in many 
cases, the true conclusion. It is very much his habit, too, to 
make his premises: his most arbitrary assumptions, his most 
daring conjectures, he puts forward with the same unflinching 
confidence which might attend the announcement of a truism, 
and they are therefore apt to impose upon those who have not 
learned what his authority is worth, and have been incautious 
enough to trust themselves to his guidance. The whole calcula- 
tion, in this case, hinges on the alleged fact that the Hindus 
always began their month Cravana at the summer solstice. It is 
asserted by Bentley as if it were an acknowledged and indisput- 
able truth; but it is, on the contrary, as I believe, utterly false, 
Being a statement of a purely historical character, its credibility 
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must repose, of course, on documentary evidence; and here is 
where our author’s great lore, and rarely equalled familiarity 
with the ancient Hindu literature, might most worthily have 
been brought in to aid the astronomer Bentley, who knew little 
if any Sanskrit, and was wanting to a rare degree in philologi- 
cal and historical learning and judgment. If Miiller had proved 
to us that the other was right in this one particular, he would 
have rendered the calculation and the resulting date truly valu- 
able for the history of Hindu astronomy. But he has not done 
so, nor is it probable that any one will ever be able to do so. 
Bentley’s assertion implies that the months to which the aster- 
ismal names originally belonged were solar months, twelfth 
parts of the tropical year. But, if we know anything about 
the matter from the literature of the period during which they 
came into use, we know that they were applied to true lunar 
months, synodical revolutions of the moon. Solar months, and 

uinoxes and solstices as division-marks in the year, are un- 
known to the Brahmanas. Even in the modern system of the 
Hindus, and in the division of the months according to solar 
reckoning, (ravana does not begin at the summer solstice: for 
the modern Hindu year is sidereal, and its months commence 
when the sun arrives at certain fixed points in the heavens, 
from which the equinoxes and solstices are becoming farther re- 
moved with the lapse of each successive year. The name Cra- 
vana, then, was first given to that lunar month, or synodical 
revolution of the moon, during which she was full in the aster- 
ism (ravana, and it might as well have been given five thousand 
years before Christ as twelve hundred. Bentley’s calculation is 
not worth the paper upon which it was originally printed. 

A second calculation and deduction, quoted by Prof. Miiller 
from the same authority, possesses a somewhat greater apparent 
plausibility, and does not admit of being disposed of so sum- 
marily. The “ancient astronomers,” Bentley discovers, assert 
that four of the planets were sons of four of the lunar asterisms, 
the spouses of the moon: namely, Mercury of Rohini, Venus 
of Magha, Mars of Ashddha, and Jupiter of Pirva-Phalguni; 
and that the moon, their father, was present at the birth of each. 
With his usual courage and enterprise, he sets himself (or sets 
some one else: see farther on) to find a physical explanation of 
the ss seat and to make it yield a date. He imagines, in the 
first place, that the birth of a planet from an asterism in the 


resence of the moon will most naturally be explained by an 
occultation of that planet by the moon in the given asterism. 
In the course of the last three or four thousand years, however, . 
the moon must have occulted each of the planets a great many 
times, and in all or almost all the different asterisms; hence we 
shall be able to derive vo date from this circumstance alone. 
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But the attribution of such names to only four of the planets 
affords ground for conjecturing that occultations of these four 
within some limited period may have furnished the occasion of 
the nomenclature. By retrospective calculation, a single year 
appears to be found, in the course of which the moon occulted 
these four planets, and these only, and each of them in the 
asterism which is reputed to be its mother. The year is 1425- 
1424 B.C. During the course of it, Saturn, the only other 

lanet, was out of the moon’s way, and could not be occulted. 
Seating asserts, then, not doubtfully, but with his usual confi- 
dence, and as if the truth of the matter was beyond all question, 
that the observations of the occultations were made, and the 
names given, in the year 1425-4 B.C., and he establishes this 
as one of the principal dates in his history of ancient Hindu 
astronomy. 

In examining this process, I wish first to point out that it is 
—— not Bentley’s own, but given by him at second hand. 

he four dates are: August 19, 1425, Venus occulted in Magha; 
April 17, 1424, Mercury occulted in Rohini; April 23, 1424, 
Jupiter occulted in Parva-Phalguni; August 19, 1424, Mars oc- 
culted in Pirva-Ashadhaé: the included time is precisely a year. 
But, in reporting these dates, Bentley commits the almost in- 


credible blunder of reckoning them to cover a period of sixteen - 


months, as if the time were after Christ instead of before, and 
so April 17, 1424 the earliest, and August 19, 1425 the latest 
of them! This he does not by inadvertence merely: he repeats 
the statement twice, in text and note, and arranges the four 
dates in a corresponding order.* To my mind, this is almost 
conclusive proof that he did not himself make the calculation, 
but got it from some one else, and bungled it in the reporting. 
For it is perfectly evident that the gist of the calculation as 
made, and the force of the conclusion drawn from it, lay in no 
small measure in the fact of its covering just a year. If an odd 
time were permitted to be taken, why not eighteen months, or 
two years and a half, or a longer period, during which occulta- 
tions in the same asterisms might be found to have taken place? 
And it is hard to conceive that Bentley, if the work was his 
own, could have forgotten this important circumstance when he 
came to put it in shape for publication. 

In the second place, I cannot but think the whole story, as 
reported by iesidlon, of somewhat doubtful authenticity. Not 
that the four planets which it concerns do not bear in Hindu 
usage names indicative of their birth from the several asterisms 
mentioned: Miiller, at the end of his Preface (p. 1xxxviii), is able 


* That Miiller copies all from him without noticing the blunder is not, perhaps, 
to be wondered at. 
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to quote authorities for them all. But whether there is on record 
a legend restricting the nomenclature to these four planets, and 
adding the distinctive circumstance that the moon was in each 
case present at their birth, seems more questionable. Bentley, as 
is his wont, gives no authority for it; Miiller has evidently found 
none; nor had Wilson, who refers to the story and its expla- 
nation by Bentley in the notes to his Vishnu Purana (p. 225).* 
I have never seen any reason for believing Bentley a dishonest 
reporter, or capable of deliberately falsifying a citation for the 
purpose of making it support one of his theories; but the in- 
terposition of another between him and the original authority, 
which I have just shown to be with great probability assuma- 
ble, notably facilitates the supposition of a tampering with the 
sources: we all know how easy it is for a story going through 
two hands—one, perhaps, a little unscrupulous, the other a little 
eager and credulous—to receive a dressing-up which somewhat 
changes its aspect. The circumstance which awakens suspicion 
is that, in fact, Saturn also, no less than the other planets, has a 
name implying his birth from a lunar asterism, namely Revati. 
This is pointed out by Miiller (p. Ixxxviiit). It looks to mea 
little as if Bentley’s friend had left Saturn out of the account 
because he found it an impracticable subject, and had added the 
trait respecting the moon’s presence in order to give the more 
plausibility to his > gprs of the names by the supposition 
of occultations. Still, I should not be inclined to push this sus- 

icion too far, nor loth to be convinced of the existence of Bent- 
ey’s legend in the precise form in which he reports it. 

Again, occultations by the moon are not an altogether unex- 
ceptionable explanation of a legendary birth of the berm In 
an occultation, as in an eclipse, the obliteration of the planet, 
its disappearance, is a much more striking phenomenon p se its 
reappearance. We should ex then, that a legend founded 
on occultations would speak of a death rather than a birth; or, 
if of a birth, then at any rate of a new birth, a regeneration. 
If there was aught in the story which implied a destruction and 
re-creation, a swallowing and disgorging, or the like, Bentley’s 
interpretation of it would possess a much more evident plausi- 
bility. Further, we have aright to ask whether there is any- 
thing so very rare and striking in the occurrence of four occult- 
ations during the course of a single year as should naturally 
lead to the founding upon it of a nomenclature of the planets. 


* Miiller is clearly in error, I think, in vey, ode: ilson “speaks distinctly of 
the legend as occurring in the Vayu and Linga ” Wilson says nothing at 
all of the legend, but only of the positions of the planets at the end of the Cakshu- 
sha Manvantara, as given by those authorities. 

+ Where, in the seventeenth line, “Saturn” is to be read for “Jupiter,” as the 
context also plainly shows. 
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The question here is not whether 1425-4 B. C. is the only single 
year when the moon can have occulted the four planets in the 
asterisms which give them their names; this might readily be 
granted to Bentley’s claim, but would only serve to fix the year, 
supposing the interpretation of the legend to be indisputably 
correct: when we are testing the character and value of the in- 
terpretation itself, we must also inquire whether there may not 
have been other years when the moon has occulted four planets, 
or three, or five, in other parts of the heavens, and when, ac- 
cordingly, a planetary nomenclature would have been equally 
likely to be suggested. The occultation of a brilliant planet by 
the moon is a beautiful phenomenon, likely to attract the atten- 
tion of a people given to assiduous contemplation of the heav- 
ens, and accustomed to watch the planctary motions and aspects; 
a succession of four phenomena of the kind within a limited 
period, as a year, would be yet more striking to such a people; 
but if this may happen several times in the course of two or 
three thousand years—and, though unable to speak with author- 
ity upon the subject, I should certainly think it might—then no 
people could be pronounced likely to select one case from among 
the many, and to make it alone the basis of a planetary nomen- 
clature. To render such a supposition plausible, we should at 
least require some independent evidence going to show that the 
names possessed about the antiquity which it would imply. 
But, far from this, we have the very best reason for believin 
that the Hindus had not taken any notice of the planets at al 
down to a time fifteen centuries, and more, later than that which 
Bentley’s calculation would assign to the names here in question. 
This important fact, that the first mention of the lesser planets 
is in India contemporaneous with traces of Western astronomi- 
cal science, has been more than once referred to in the preceding 
pages, and its bearing upon such speculations as these of Bent- 
ey’s is of the most decisive and crushing kind. He who, in 
the face of it, would prove that the Hindus gave to the planets 
a certain series of appellations more than fourteen centuries 
before Christ, must do it by something more convincing than a 
doubtful interpretation of a modern Puranic legend. 

It may be asked whether, if Bentley’s explanation be set 
aside as unsatisfactory, any other can be found which shall be 
less liable to objection. I answer, yes: such an explanation 
has been derived by Prof. Miiller himself from Wilson’s notes 
to the Vishnu Purdna. The fact has already been noticed that 
Saturn, like the other planets, has an asterismal name, being 
denominated “son of Revati.” For Mercury, two such metro- 
nymics are found in the Hindu lexica: he is styled “son of 
Cravishtha,” as well as “son of Rohini.” The moon’s ascending 
and descending nodes have appellations of the same character: 
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they are called sons of Bharani and of Aglesh4, respectively. 
Of this class of designations, then, we have eight, six for the 
five planets, and two for the moon’s nodes. Now no less than 
six of the eight, including two of those which Bentley professes 
to account for, are explained by the positions which the heav- 
enly bodies bearing them are by certain of the Puranas declared 
to have occupied, at an epoch which they call the Great Equi- 
nox, and which the Vayu Purdna states to be the end of the 
Patriarchate (manvantara) of the Manu Cakshusha (see Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purana, p. 225, note). This Patriarchate directly pre- 
ceded the present one, which is that of the Manu Vaivasvata, 
and began about a hundred and twenty million years ago (see 
Sarya-Siddhinta, i. 18-23, and notes). The Hindu conception 
apparently was that the end of the former order of things and 
beginning of the present was an era so important in the history 
of our world that it constituted a regeneration; and that the 
planets might be regarded as born, for us, each from that region 
of the sky which it then occupied. That this explanation is far 
preferable to Bentley’s, for the names to which it applies, on 
account both of its including a larger number of them and its 
greater inherent plausibility, is to me very obvious. And the 

robability is of the strongest that the two appellations which 
it does not cover will yet be satisfactorily accounted for in a 
similar manner.* 

In view of all these difficulties and objections, I maintain, 
with much confidence, that Bentley’s explanation must be pro- 
nounced a failure: the probability that four occultations, hap- 
pening in the year 1425-4 B. C., suggested four of the Puranic 
names of the planets, is very small indeed, compared with the 
probability that those names had another origin, and that their 
correspondence with the moon’s occultations in the year desig- 
nated, if such correspondence there be, is only a curious accident. 

I say, if such correspondence there be; for it must not fail to 
be observed that, even without testing Bentley’s processes by a 
re-calculation, we may note sundry considerations which cast a 


* There is something unaccountably strange in the Puranic definition of the po- 
sitions of Mercury and Venus at this important epoch: how Mercury can be, even 
by a Hindu cosmogonist, placed in Qravishthad when Venus in put in Pushya, at 
least 146° 40’ distant from him; or how either can receive such location when the 
sun is made to stand in Vicakha, at least 93° 20’ from Venus, and at least 80° 
from Mercury, it is hard enough to see. The furthest distance from the sun actu- 
ally attained by Venus is about 48°; by Mercury, 29°; so that they can never 
actually be more than 77° apart: nor are the greatest elongations of the two 

lanets, as determined by the modern Hindu astronomy, very different from these. 

t looks as if the defined positions of the planets at the Great Equinox were mere 
guess-work, and the work, too, of a very unlearned and blundering guesser, rather 
than found by retrospective calculation. The om | of the moon’s nodes, also, in 
Bharani and Acleshi—or, at the utmost, only 106° 40’ apart—is a yet grosser 
error of the same character. 
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strong shade of doubt over their validity. It is greatly to be 
questioned whether the astronomical science of Bentley’s time 
knew the movements of the moon and lesser planets with sufli- 
cient accuracy to be able to determine with confidence, at a dis- 
tance in the past of more than three thousand years, the fact of 
an occultation as visible in a particular country at a particular 
time—if, indeed, the astronomy of our own day is equal to so 
delicate an operation. Moreover, an occultation of Mercury, 
which has to be effected so near the sun, generally in the strong 
twilight, and by a moon of which scarce a rim is to be seen, 
must require such a combination of favorable circumstances to 
make it visible with the naked eye, that he who aserts the phe- 
nomenon to have been seen in India in the year 1424 B. C. 
should be called upon, under penalty of disbelief of his assertion, 
to show that its conditions were such as to render the sight pos- 
sible without aid from the telescope. Bentley’s calculations con- 
cern matters of such difficulty, and the results they yield are so 
baldly stated, that the accuracy of the former and the conclusive 
force of the latter are alike open to just suspicion. And this is 
all we need to fortify us in our conclusion, already pretty well 
established by other evidence, that his whole interpretation is 
too weak to sustain itself, and must be rejected as valueless. 
Thanks to Prof. Miiller, however, we are not left only to this 
critical balancing of seemingly opposite probabilities. He has 
done us the service of moving competent astronomical authority 
to test the accuracy of Bentley’s calculations, and with the most 
satisfactory results. Mr. Hind, of the British Nautical Almanac 
Office, has performed over again the whole process, with the aid 
of the best modern tables, and has found that “Jupiter is the 
only planet that could have been occulted.” On or about the 
dates at which Bentley claims the other occultations to have 
taken place, the moon passed the three other planets in conjunc- 
tion: Venus, at the distance of a little less than two degrees, 
which was a near approach; but Mercury and Mars, at a re- 
moval in latitude of not less than six and a half and seven 
degrees respectively. This, of course, utterly annihilates Bent- 
ley’s chronological deduction. To give the latter even the faint 
shadow of possibility which at the best belongs to it, we must 
positively have occultations. The supposition that the Hindus 
of 1424 B.C. would have thought of deriving a nomenclature 
for the planets from the fact of the moon’s approach to them, in 
the course of a single year, within distances varying from half 
a degree (with perhaps an occultation in this case*) up to seven 


* Which Mr. Hind, however, if I rightly understand his figures, makes to have 
happened an hour or two before sunset in India, so that it could not have been 
seen there, 
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degrees, is so devoid of plausibility that it does not merit an 
instant’s consideration. Passing strange is it, however, that 
Miiller himself does not see this. After presenting Mr. Hind’s 
figures, he says (p. 1xxxvii): “It will thus be seen that the state- 
ment of Bentley as to the dates of the four conjunctions of the 
moon and the planets is fully borne out by Mr. Hind’s calcula- 
tions, and that the coincidence between the legend quoted by 
Bentley and the astronomical facts determined by Mr. Hind isa 
real one.” As if Bentley had said anything about “conjunc- 
tions;” and as if a conjectural explanation of a legend which 
absolutely requfes occultations to support it, and cannot quite 
stand even then, could be bolstered up with conjunctions! 
Bentley himself knew too much of astronomy ever to have 
thought of maintaining such an absurdity. Suppose that we 

q which admitted, with a good deal of 


sun in a certain asterism, visible in India; and that some ven- 
turesome interpreter had so explained it, and had, by calculat- 
ing the eclipse, assigned it a certain date; and suppose that 
some much more competent astronomer, on revising the calcu- 
lation, had found that the eclipse, after all, was not total, nor 
visible in India; that, in fact, there was no eclipse at all; but 
that, on the day claimed, the moon did actually pass the sun, at 
the given point in the heavens, at the distance of two or three 
degrees from it: should we think this a confirmation of the 
first interpreter’s work? Even Prof. Miiller, I presume, would 
not so regard it; and yet, the case is closely analogous with 
that which he sets before us. The alternative, then, which he 
finally proposes for our choice—namely, that we either allow 
the modern Hindus to have been able to determine the four oc- 
cultations by retrospective calculation, or confess the observa- 
tion a real one, and handed down by tradition through tens of 


centuries—is one with which we decline to embarrass ourselves: 


we reject both parts of it, as equally baseless and unnecessary. 
Prof. Miiller is entitled to our gratitude for having drawn out 
from Mr. Hind the calculations which overthrow Bentley’s pre- 
tended date, but he needs to excuse himself for attempting to 
persuade us that they strengthen and establish it. 

In the light of these two exploded hypotheses of Bentley, 
touching the nomenclature of the months and of the planets, 
we shall see more clearly in what manner to treat a third similar 
figment of his, also cited by Miiller as “ deserving of attention.” 
Bentley interprets the name of the asterism Vicdkha as meaning 
‘divided into two branches or portions,’ and declares (putting, as 
usual, his conjecture in the form of a dogmatic assertion) that it 
was given to the asterism on account of the latter’s being parted 
exactly through the middle by the equinoctial colure; and as 
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the colure was in position to do so about 1426 B.C., he estab- 
lishes this as the date of first formation of the system of aster- 
isms. The sufficient answer to this is, that it is the merest ety- 
mological conceit, unsupported by a particle of evidence of any 
kind. It is of no more value than the assertion of the same 
author that Mila once led the series of asterisms, because the 
word méla means ‘root,’ and that, at another period, Jyeshtha 
stood at their head, because jyeshthd signifies ‘oldest.’ It is 
even less plausible: for, in the first place, the most ancient 
name of the asterism is a dual—vicdkhe, ‘the two Vicékbas’— 
which proves it to belong, not to the space in the sky defined 
by the asterism, but to the two stars which compose the group; 
and, in the second place, the idea that the Hindus, at the period 
when they selected and named their asterisms, as the first pre- 
liminary step (so Bentley describes it) to astronomical observa- 
tion and reasoning, should have conceived of an equinoctial 
colure as cutting one of the series in two, and given it an appel- 
lation from this circumstance, possesses an incongruity whtahie 
almost ludicrous. 

I am of opinion, then, that Miiller has done a positive disser- 
vice to Hindu archeology by his partial rehabilitation of Bent- 
ley, in bringing him up to notice anew as an authority worthy 
of consideration and study, and from whom valuable results 
may be drawn. If the counter-reasonings given above are 
sound, we see that all his chosen specimens of Bentley’s work 
are worthless, and that to him, as to others, this author has 
been a reed which, when leaned upon, has broken and pierced 
his hand. May we not hope that, if convinced of his error, he. | 
will at some suitable opportunity publicly express himself to 
that effect, and withdraw the partial endorsement he has given, 
since my voice will reach not a tithe of those who listen with 
deference to his declared opinions. 


I will notice but a single other matter in Prof. Miiller’s Pre- 
face, and one concerning not so much himself, as Colebrooke, 
from whom he takes it. From Colebrooke’s Notes and Illustra- 
tions to his Hindu Algebra (Essays, ii. 463), he cites (p. xiv., note) 
a determination of the age of Brahmagupta upon astronomical 
evidence. Colebrooke, as is universally known, was a most 
sound and careful writer, and even his conjectures and crudely 
formed views upon matters which he was unpossessed of the 
means of fully judging are always respectable, and, not seldom, 
intuitive perceptions of the truth as it is later made clearly to 
appear. But he was not infallible, and our author’s quotation 
gives us one of the most serious of the few errors into which t 
he has fallen. He infers the period of Brahmagupta from an 
examination of the longitudes of two among the junction-stars 
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of the asterisms, as reported by that astronomer. But Brahma- 

upta’s definition of position of the junction-stars is not different 
si that which is given by the other astronomical authori- 
ties; the slight variations which are to be discovered in the 
separate accounts are in no degree indicative of independent 
observation on the part of their authors. So far as there is any 
evidence before us, we are justified in believing that a single 
determination of the dhruvaka and vikshepa, the ‘polar longi- 
tude’ and ‘polar latitude,’ of these twenty-eight stars, and of 
half a dozen of the fixed stars not included in the lunar aster- 
isms, made about the year 500 of our era, was the one grand 
effort, never repeated and never rivalled, of the Hindu astron- 
omy as a science of observation: its results were copied, with 
occasional slight and unexplained modifications, from author to 
author, from century to century. The conclusion to be drawn 
from such calculations as Colebrooke’s, then, can only be the date 
of the observation, and not that of any single authority who re- 
ports it: unless Brahmagupta can be shown to be the original 
observer, or the first reporter—a thing which no one has at- 
tempted, and which is very unlikely ever to be done—Cole- 
brooke has no more fixed his period than that, for instance, of 
the Sirya-Siddhanta, or of the Graha-Laghava. This objection, 
indeed, is urged by Bentley in the concluding Section of his 
Hindu Astronomy, and constitutes one of the exceedingly few 
points with regard to which he was in the right, in his repeated 
and virulent attacks upon Colebrooke: the latter has in vain 
attempted to turn the force of it in his reply, communicated to 
the Asiatic Journal in 1826.* 


* Asiatic Journai and Monthly Register for British India and its Dependencies, 
Vol. xxi., London, 1826. p. 360 etc. 
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ARTICLE II. 


ON THE TESAVUF, 


OR 


SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE SOFFEES.* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TURKISH OF MOHEMMED MISSIREE, 


By JOHN P. BROWN, Esq., 
OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Presented to the Society May 21st, 1863. 


Nore spy THE TRANSLATOR. 


THE word 90, soof, signifies in Arabic ‘ wool,’ and Mr. Lane, in his 
102d note on the 10th chapter of the Arabian Nights, says that the 
so-called Soofees derive their title either from their wearing woollen 
garments, or from the Greek word gogés, because of their philosophi- 
cal tenets. He adds, that “there is an order of Muslim darweeshes 
called Soofees ‘who make profession of a more regular and more con- 
templative life than darweeshes in general; and many of this class have 
written books of spirituality, of devotion, and of contemplation, which 
mostly bear the title of “ Tasowwnf,” that is, of spiritnal life”... The 
Sunnee Soofees are in a great degree mystical and latitudinarian; but 
not so much so as the Soofees of the Persian sect.” 

In all the tekkehs, or convents, of the various Dervish sects which I 
have visited, the members sit on sheep-skins, called pastakees. Many 
also wear white felt caps made of wool, and even their cloaks are of an 
uncolored stuff of the same material. 

The Order of the Bektashees, which was intimately connected with 
the Yanitcherees, wear white felt caps, and believe in the denassuh, a 
system of metempsychosis. 


* In a letter accompanying this paper, Mr. Brown protests against any alteration 
of his transcriptions of Arabic ped Persian words, and we accordingly allow his 
orthography to stand unchanged, merely making it occasionally more consistent 
with itself. It appears to be controlled by Turkish euphony.—Comm. or Pust. 
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TRANSLATION, 


A few remarks on the subject of the tesavu/ (lit., profession 
of Soffeeism, or spiritual life), by the learned and pious Mohem- 
med Missiree—may his precious grave be blessed! 


In the name of the Clement and Merciful God. 


Praise be to the Lord of the Universe (lit., the present and 
future world). Prayers and Peace [from his people] be upon our 
Sayd (Lord) Mohemmed [the Prophet], and Ali [his cousin and 
son-in-law], and all other prophets, and the family and Ashabs 
(Companions) of Mohemmed. 


[ Question.|—Should any person ask what is the beginning of 
the tesavuf, the answer is: 

[ Answer. |—Faith, which has six columns, to wit: “The Ex- 
istence of God,” “His Unity,” “the Angels,” “the Prophets,” 
“the Day of Resurrection,” and “Good and Evil through His 
Predestination”—all of which are to be spoken with the tongue, 
and acknowledged with the heart. 

[Q.|—What is the conclusion and end of the tesavuf? 

[A.]—It is the pronouncing with the tongue of faith the six 
preceding columns, and the confirming of them with the heart, 
as was said by Junaydee, in answer to an interrogation on the 
subject of the end of the tesavu/. 

[Q.]—What is the distinction between the soffa (lit., the clar- 
ified) and common people? 

[A.]—The knowledge [which is the foundation] of the faith of 
the latter is only an imitation of these six columns, whilst the 
faith of the soffa is the true, as is shown by the evidences of 
the ulema i uzama (doctors of the sects). 

[Q.]—In what does this imitation consist ? 

| A.]—This imitation is what has been learned from their 
fathers, the imaams (preachers) of the quarters in which they 
live, or from one of the ulema, and so believed; but they do 
not know why it has become a fundamental rule to believe in 
these Columns of Faith, nor how salvation is obtained thereby. 
It is not known that, whilst walking in the public streets, one 
has found a jewel which many sovereigns sought after unsuc- 
cessfully—conquering the world from one end to the other, and 
finding every thing else but it. He who has found it, has found 
a light brighter than the sun, when it obscures the lesser lustre 
of the moon, and found an alchemy which converts copper of a 
thousand years old into pure gold. The finder, however, knows 
not its real value, and considers it only as a false jewel, which 
its possessor, if thirsty, might give away for a drink of water. 

[ Q.]—W hat is the proof of faith? 
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[A.]—The proof consists in a search made for the origin of each 
of the six columns above named, and one’s arrival at the truth 
(hakkikat). The tlm ¢ tarikat (science of the sects) is the dis- 
tinctive path existing between a éaklid village and a taklid city 
[i. e. only leads from one authority to another]. Many persons 
follow on that pathway for ten, others for twenty, others thirty, 
others forty years, wandering away from the truth, and entering 
each upon a different road of error. Some become Hhlee Jebree 
(persons who believe that God compels each action of man, and 
leaves no room for free will); some become Ehiee Kaderee (per- 
sons who hold that man has power to do good and evil); 
others are Hhlee Mutazellee; some again become MMujessemmees 
(Anthropomorphists) ; and others, Mushebbahees (those who de- 
fine the appearance of God, by portraits, or otherwise). ‘There 
are, in all, seventy-three ways or sects; each one following one 
of these wanders off, without ever arriving at the city of the 
true faith; only one of these seventy-three parties is in the 
right, called the Firkat Najieh (Party of Salvation), and it is 
those alone who follow this way that reach the proper goal. 
Through their perfect subjection to the directions of the blessed 
Prophet, these know the real value of the jewel found by them. 
Their faith is manifest; and whilst proceeding, as it were, with 
a lamp, they have reached the sun. Though at first only imi- 
tators, they have finally found the truth. After finding the true 
faith, they turn their attention to the imitation (or semblance), 
and familiarize themselves with its interior. They find that the 
tarikat (paths of the Dervishes) and the sheryat (laws of Islam) 
are coincident. They have as yet only received sufficient inspi- 
ration from God to enable them to see the truth, which is hidden 
from those who still wander in the path of imitation. Compar- 
ing the two with each other, they consider them as being like 
the soul and the body, according to the words of the blessed 
Prophet: “ Whoever is deficient in one of his faculties, is defi- 
cient in one of his parts,” from which it is clear that whoever is 
deficient in the sheryat cannot be perfect in the hakkikat. 

[Q.]—In matters of faith, and forms of worship, to what sect 
are the soffa attached ? 

[A.]—Most of them are of the Muslim faith, and of the 
sect of the Hhlee Sunneh (those who observe the traditionary 
precepts of the blessed Prophet), and accept the jemdat (pre- 
scribed forms of public prayer), according to the mezheb (creed) 
of the celebrated Sheikh Abu Mansur Matureedee. Most of the 
Arabs are of the creed of the Sheikh Abul Hassan el Esharee, 
and are Hhlee Sunneh, and accept the jemdat, as understood and 
practised in conformity with one or other of the four Rites, 
adopted in the country to which they belong (i. e., either the 
Hanifjee, Hanballee, Shdfee, or Malekee). For instance, those of 
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the country of Room are Haniffees, so called from Abu Hanif.- 
feh, who derived his articles of faith from the Koran and the 
hadisat (traditional sayings) of the blessed Prophet; those in 
Arabia, Egypt, and Aleppo, as well as in the two holy cities, 
are Shdfees ; all the peop e of Tunis and Morocco, and as far 
as Andalusia, as well as some in Arabia, are Malekees ; most of 
the people of Bagdad, Iraak, and a part of Arabia, with some 
of the inhabitants of the holy cities, follow the Hanballee 
Imaam. There are some differences between these, but onl 
such as refer to forms of worship; as regards dogmas they all 
agree. ‘The blessed Prophet designated those who observe the 
sunneh and jemdat by the title of Lhlee Vejah (the Saved), and 
these four are all of this kind. All the soff1 belong to the 
Ehlee Vejah. It is a point of belief among the soffa that it is 
not for every one who is of the Hhilee Alluh, or a keramat sa- 
hibee (i. e., either a believer in the Divinity, or particularly gifted 
by the Divinity), to attain to the character of sanctity belonging 
te the four great doctors of the holy law, much less to that of 
one of the Hhlee Kuzeen (the Twelve /maams). The only means 
of arriving at their degrees of perfection would be to follow 
their creed until one surpassed it, and then to establish, by God’s 
sanction, a new one superior to theirs—which, as yet, no one 
has ever been able to do. 

[Q.]—When Bayazid el Bestamee was asked of what sect he 
was, he replied: I am of the sect of Allah. What did he mean 
by this answer? 

[A.J—AIl of the sects of Allah are those just mentioned. 
They are called [for example] the sects of the Greater Imaam 
(Numan ibin Sabit el Kuffee) and of the Shafee Imaam, but 
are, in reality, sects of Allah; and so Bayazid spoke truly when 
he said he was of His sect. 

[Q.]—Most of the Soffees, in their kassédehs, use certain words 
which we hear and understand as showing that they were of the 
Ehlee Tenassuh (Metempsychosians). They say: I am some- 
times Lot, sometimes Rayu, sometimes a vegetable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man. What does this mean? 

[A.]—Brother! the blessed Prophet has said: “‘My people, 
in the eternal life, will rise up in companies”—that is, some as 
monkeys, others as hogs, or in other forms—as is written in a 
verse of the Koran (ch. 78, v. 18) which has been commented 
on by Kazee Beyzavee (this commentator cites a tradition to 
the effect that, at the resurrection, men will rise up in the form 
of those animals whose chief characteristics resemble their own 
ruling passions of life: the greedy, avaricious man, as a hog; 
the angry, passionate man, as a camel; the tale-bearer, or mis- 
chief-maker, as a monkey); because, though these men, while 
in this life, bore the human form externally, they were, inter- 
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nally, nothing different from the animals whose characters are 
in common with their own. The resemblance is not manifest 
during one’s life, but becomes so in the other existence, after 
the resurrection. Let us avoid such traits; repentance before 
death will free any one from these evils. The blessed Prophet 
said with regard to this: “Sleep is the brother of Death” 
(colt 21 ppil!), The dying man sees himself in his true char- 
acter, and so knows whether or not he is, by repentance, freed 
from his ruling passion of life. In like manner, he will see 
himself during his slumbers, still following in the path of his 
passion. For instance, the money-calculator, in sleep, sees him- 
self engaged in his all-absorbing occupation; and this fact is 
a warning from God, not to allow himself to be absorbed in 
any animal passion, or degrading occupation. It is only by 
a Peg repentance that any one can hope to see himself, in 

is sleep, delivered from his ruling carnal erg and restored 
to his proper human, intellectual form. If, in your slumbers, 
you see a monkey, consider it as a warning to abandon, or ab- 
stain from, the passion of mischief; if a hog, cease to seize upon 
the goods of others; and soon. Go and give yourself up to an 
upright murshid (spiritual guide), who will, through his prayers, 
show you, in your slumbers, the evil parts of your character, 
until, one by one, they have passed away, and have been re- 


placed by good ones—all through the power of the name of 
God, whom he will instruct you to invoke: at length you will 
only see, in your slumbers, the forms of holy and my men, in 


testimony of that degree of piety to which you will have attained. 

This is what is meant by that expression of certain poets, 
referring to one’s condition previous to the act of repentance, 
when the writer says: I am sometimes an animal, sometimes 
a vegetable, sometimes a man; and the same may be said by 
the Soffees, in application to themselves, of any other part of 
creation, for man is called the akher i mevjudat (the climax of 
beings): in him are comprised all the characteristics of crea- 
tion. Many mystical books have been written on this subject, 
all showing that man is the nuhai kubra (the larger part), and 
the world, the nuhait sogra (the smaller part), of God’s creation. 
The human frame is said to comprise all the other parts of crea- 
tion; and the heart* of man is supposed to be even more com- 
prehensive than the rainbow, because, when the eyes are closed, 
the mental capacity can take in the whole of a vast city: though 
not seen by the eyes, it is seen by the capacious nature of the 
heart. Among such books is the Haoz el Hayat (Well of Life), 
which says that, if a man closes his eyes, ears, and nostrils, he 


* Orientals consider the heart as the seat of mental capacity; and the liver, of 
the affections.—Tr. 
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cannot take cold; that the right nostril is called the sun, and 
the left the moon; that from the former he breathes heat, and 
from the latter cold air. There is also a treatise entitled Nuskhait 
Kubra, wholly on the subject of the superiority of man, which 
is one of the favorite works of the Soffees. 

[Q.]—Explain the distinctive opinions (mezhebs) of believers 
in the tenassuh, and of the Soffees. 

[A.]J—We say that this system of metempsychosis has noth- 
ing todo with the barzakh (a name given to the intermediate 

riod between death and the resurrection, mentioned in the 
23d chapter of the Koran, 102d verse, in which departed souls 
receive neither rewards nor punishments: here, however, it 
means only a state of total indifference to all future life, into 
which some men fall in consequence of the vicious nature of 
their lives, or their spiritual demoralization). It is believed to 
be operative in eternity, or in the future state; it is declared; 
that it does not exist in the present life. For example, it is said 
that some men take the character of certain animals, not their 
forms, and that, when they die, their souls enter the bodies of 
such animals as they already resembled in character, and so, by 
natural propagation, they become the animals themselves, visible 
to the eye, and never again really die, or cease to exist in this 
world. In this manner, mankind leave the human form, and 
become, in turn, various animals, either through natural propa- 

ation, or by one animal devouring another, perpetually. Such 
is the belief of the Metempsychosians, and it is wholly incon- 
sistent with the true faith. On this point Omar ibin el Farid 
has said: ‘He who believes in transformation and transmigra- 
tion stands in need of God’s healing—keep thyself far removed 
from his belief!” 


O brother, keep far from such a belief, and have no connec- 
tion with it. Of the seventy-two erring sects, before alluded to, 
this is the worst. God preserve us, in this life and the one to 
come, from participating with, or even beholding, such sectaries! 

Q.]—These persons regard certain things as legally proper, 
which are forbidden. For instance, they command the use of 
wine, wine-shops, the wine-cup, sweethearts; they speak of the 
curls of their mistresses, the moles on their faces, cheeks, ete. ; 
and compare the furrows on their brows to verses of the Koran. 
What does this mean? 

[A.]—Just as these Soffees leave the true faith for its sem- 
blance, so they also exchange the external features of all things 
for the internal (the corporeal for the spiritual), and give an im- 
aginary signification to outward forms. They behold objects of 
a precious nature in their natural character, and for this reason 
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the greater Pn of their words have a spiritual and visionary 
meaning. For instance, when, like Hafiz, they mention wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, which, extensively considered, 
is the love of God. Wine, viewed extensively, is also love: 
love and affection are here the same thing. The wine-shop, with 
them, means the murshid i kiamil (spiritual director), for his 
heart is said to be the depository of the love of God; the wine- 
cup is the éelkin (the pronunciation of the name of God, in a 
declaration of faith, as: There is no God but Allah), or it signi- 
fies the words which flow from the murshid’s mouth respecting 
divine knowledge, and which, heard by the sdlik (the Dervish, 
or one who pursues the true path) intoxicates his soul, and 
divests his mind (of passions), giving him pure spiritual delight. 
The sweetheart means the excellent preceptor, because, when 
any one sees his beloved, he admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart full of love: the Dervish beholds the secret 
knowledge of God which fills the heart of his spiritual precep- 
tor (murshid), and through it receives a similar inspiration, and 
acquires a full perception of all that he possesses, just as the 
pupil learns from his master. As the lover delights in the 
presence of his sweetheart, so the Dervish rejoices in the com- 
pany of his beloved preceptor. The sweetheart is the object 
of a worldly affection; but the preceptor, of a spiritual attach- 
ment. The curls, or ringlets, of the beloved are the grateful 
seen of the preceptor, tending to bind the affections of the 

ervish-pupil; the moles on her face signify that when the 
pupil, at times, beholds the total absence of all worldly wants on 
the part of the preceptor, he also abandons all the desires of: 
both worlds—he perhaps even goes so far as to desire nothing 
else in life than his preceptor; the furrows on the brow of the 
beloved one, which they compare to [verses of] the Koran, 
mean the light of the heart of the murshid: they are compared 
to verses of the Koran, because the attributes of God, in accord- 
ance with the injunction of the Prophet: ‘Be ye endued with 
divine qualities” (al! .JSb!,a\=s), are possessed by the sheikh 
(or murshid).* 

[Q.]—The murshid and other Dervishes say: We see God. 
Is it possible for any other than the Prophet to see God ? 

Cpr is not possible. What they mean by this assertion 
is that they know God, that they see His power; for it is for- 
bidden to mortal eyes to behold Him, as is declared in the 
Koran (ch. 6, v. 103): “No sight reaches Him: He reaches the 


* During the wars between Ali and Muavieh, the latter, on being once beaten, 
elevated the Koran on a lance, and begged for mercy. On this being reported to 
Ali, he declared that he himself was the living and the speaking Koran, whilst the 
one raised upon the lance of his enemy was only a painted, or imitated one. 
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sight—the Subtle, the Knowing.” The blessed Prophet com- 
manded: “ Adore God, as thou wouldst didst thou see him; 
for, if thou dost not see Him, He sees thee” (si 5 wGly all} Use) 
AG 414). This permission to adore Him is a 
divine favor, and they say that they are God’s servants by 
divine favor. The blessed Ali said: “Should the veil fall from 
my eyes, how would God visit me in truth!” (is Lassi ass J 
Linda 93!) This saying confirms that no one really sees God, 
that even the sainted Ali never saw Him. 

[Q.]—Can it possibly be erroneous to say that, by seeing the 
traces of any one, he may be beheld? 

[d.]—One may certainly be thus seen. When any person 
sees the brightness of the sun, he may safely say that he has 
seen the sun, though indeed he has not really seen it. There 
is another example, namely: should you hold a mirror in your 
hand, you see a figure in it, and you may therefore say that you 
see your own face, which is really an impossibility, for no one 
has ever seen his own face, and you have asserted what is not 
strictly correct. 

[Q.]—Since every one sees the traces of God, as every one is 
able to do, how is it that the Dervishes declare that they only 
see Him? 

[A.]—Those who make this statement do not know what they 
see, and have never really seen Him. A person who has eaten 
of a sweet and savory dish, given to him, but of which he 
knows not the name, seeks for it again with a longing desire 


after it, and thus wanders about in search of what has given 


him so much delight, ignorant of what it is. So are those who 
seek after God, without knowing Him, or what He is. 

[Q.]—Some Dervishes declare: We are neither afraid of Hell, 
nor do we desire Heaven—a saying which must be blasphemous, 
How is this? 

Sg ay ed do not really mean that they do not fear Hell, 
and that they do not wish for Heaven. If they really meant 
this, it would be blasphemous. Their meaning is not as they 
express themselves; probably they wish to say: O Lord, Thou 
who createdst us, and madest us what we are, Thou hast not 
made us because we help Thy working; we are therefore in dut 
bound to serve Thee all the more devotedly, wholly in obedi- 
ence to Thy holy will; we have no bargaining with Thee, and 
we do not adore Thee with the view of gaining thereby either 
Heaven or Hell. ‘God has bought the goods and persons of 
the Faithful, and given them Paradise in return” (ch. 9, v. 112, 
of the Koran), which signifies that His bounty has no bounds, 
His mercy no end; and thus it is that He benefits His faithful 
servants. They would say: Thou hast no bargaining with any 
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one; our devotion is from the purity of our hearts, and is for 
love of Thee only. Were there no Heaven, nor any Hell, it 
would still be our duty to adore Thee. To Thee belongs the 
perfect right to put us either in Heaven or in Hell, and may Thy 
commands be executed agreeably to Thy blessed will! If Thou 
puttest us in Heaven, it is through Thine excellence, not on ac- 
count of our devotion; if Thou puttest us in Hell, it is from out 
of Thy great justice, and not from any arbitrary decision on Thy 
part; so be it forever and forever! ‘This is the true meaning of 
the Soffees, when they say as before stated. 

Ae pier saidst that there is no conflict between the sheryat 
and the hakkikat, and nothing in the latter inconsistent with the 
former; and yet these two are distinguished from one another 
by a something which the Hhlee Hakkikat (Believers in the Truth) 
conceal. Were there nothing conflicting, why should it be thus 
hidden ? 

[A.]—If it be concealed, it is not because there is a contrariety 
to the sheryat, but only because the thing is contrary to the hu- 
man mind: its definition is subtle, and not understood by every 
one, for which reason the blessed Prophet said: “Speak to men 
according to their mental capacities ” he (wlll 
for, if you speak all things to all men, some cannot understand 
you, and so fall into error. The Soffees therefore hide some 
things conformably with this precept. 

[0.]Should any one not Saar the science which is known 
to the Soffees, and still do what the sheryat plainly command, 
and be satisfied therewith, would his faith (¢mdn) and islam be 
less than that of the Soffees? 

ig age He would not be inferior to the Soffees; his faith 
and islam would be equal even to that of the prophets, because 
faith and islam are a jewel which admits of no division or sepa- 
ration into parts, onl can neither be increased nor diminished, 
just as the portion of the sun enjoyed by a sovereign and by a 
fakir is the same, or as the limbs of the poor and the rich are 
equal in number: just as the members of the body of the sove- 
reign and the subject are precisely alike, so is the faith of the 
Ehlee Islam the same in all and common to all, neither greater 
nor less in any case. 

[Q.]—Some men are prophets, saints, pure ones, and others 
fassiks (who know God, Sed perform none of His commands) ; 
what difference is there among them? 

[A.]—The difference lies in their marifeh (knowledge of spir- 
itual things), but in the matter of faith they are all equal: just 
as, in the case of the sovereign and the subject, their limbs are 
all equal, while they differ in their dress, power and office. As 
to the humanity of men, that depends upon their dress of knowl- 
edge, and their spiritual power; in these only are they men, and 
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not simply animals. The character of the sovereign does not 
depend upon his humanity, which is the same as that of all 
other men, but upon his office and rank. 


Nore sy THE oF PuBLIcATION. 


It may not be amiss for us to indicate some bearings of this commu- 
nication upon one of the later publications, touching the same subject, 
which have preceded it. F 

1. Schmélders, in his Hssai sur les Heoles Philos, chez les Arabes, lays 
stress upon the point that Safism is neither a philosophical system nor 
the creed of a religious sect, but simply a way of living: this view is 
confirmed, not only by the express statements of our Turkish author, 
but also by the tone of his answers to supposed inquiries—showing 
that, while not, himself, one of the Safis, he yet regarded them as, in 
general, fellow-believers. 

2. The same writer, however, recognizes one exception to the fore- 
going, namely, in the profession of belief in transmigration by a limited 
number among the Sifis, chiefly in Persia, with whom the community 
at large are often, as he says, erroneously confounded : this also is illus- 
trated by Mr. Brown’s paper. 

We add a few words respecting the origin of Sifism, and those 

uoted from one of the earliest books on the subject, Tholuck’s Ssu/is- 
mus (1821), which are still instructive and interesting. After remark- 
ing upon traces of the elements of this manner of religious life in the 
first century of the Hijrah, Tholuck places the origin of Safism, prop- 
erly so called, in the following century, and says: “ Hoc eodem saeculo, 
dum omnia saevo tumultu miscebantur, et dubitatio de religionis veritate 
multorum implebat simulatque conturbabat animos, mysticismus, ut fieri 
solet et alias, magis magisque in constantiorum pectora sese insinuans 
permagnam patronum copiam nactus est, longe lateque ramis suis 
emissis. Surrexerant in ordinibus diversissimis viri conscientiae impetu 
concitati, qui relicta priori vitae consuetudine ad id solum negotium in- 
cumberent, ut fervidum divinarum rerum atque religiositatis studium 
civibus suis commendarent, nec praeceptis tantum sed vitae exemplo, 
quid amor posset divinus, ostenderent” (pp. 55-6). 

This communication is understood to be an extract from an extended 
work on Muslim mysticism, on which Mr. Brown has been engaged for 
some years, and which is now almost finished. 
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Tuts collection of materials for the history of opinion, in the 
Muhammadan world, as to the relations between divine sove- 
reignty and human freedom, is presented to the Oriental Society 
with full consciousness of its incompleteness and want of a more 
thorough elaboration. But the interest of the subject may, per- 
haps, be relied upon to make up for all imperfections in the pre- 
sentation of it; and the more, as it is not known that any one 
has as yet treated the subject specially, in the way now proposed. 
My ~s is first to bring together some of those expressions of 
the lyric muse of the Arabs, either uttered before the time of 
Muhammad or early post-islamic, effusions of grief or vauntin 
of heroic ardor, which indicate the direction of the Arab mind, 
at that early period, with respect to the two opposite phases of 
belief based upon the consciousness of personal human efficiency, 
on the one hand, and the persuasion of a superhuman overruling 

wer, on the other. I will then endeavor to show, somewhat 
in detail, though not exhaustively, the teachings of the Kur4n, 
and the opinions of Muhammad as handed down by tradition, 
on the subject of predestination. The last part of my paper 
will be given to the presentation of various opinions to which 
Muslim theologians and philosophers were led, when the same 

reat theme was revolved and labored over by them, under the 
inspiration of fresh scientific ardor. 
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1. Judging from remains of the most ancient poetry of the 
Arabs, their inmost souls, in “the age of ignorance,” gave back 
no reflection of dreaded or devoutly worshipped divine power. 
Though they had their named deities, whose images were set 
up in the Ka’bah, and practised sacrificial rites, yet it is evident 
that they were not animated by the spirit of religious reverence: 
when most conscious of human feebleness, they seem not to 
have entertained any notion of being in the Nore 4 of a divinity, 
or divinities, whom they might propitiate by service and offer- 
ings, but to have given themselves up to the undefined appre- 
hension of an irresistible, blind fatality. The early Arab popu- 
lar poetry differs, therefore, widely in its spirit from that of 
most other nations in a corresponding stage of progress: for, in 
general, the nearer we approach to the fountains of national 
literature, the more distinctly do we see the powers of heaven 
reflected in that current of feeling which reveals itself in popular 
songs. Yet the ancient Arabs were not unimaginative—far 
otherwise, they were delicately sensitive to those impressions of 
natural phenomena from which mythologies have been wont to 
originate. Their hardy nomadic life, with its struggles and 
vicissitudes, was, perhaps, a bar to that meditative pondering on 
the appearances of nature which might have imparted to them a 
spiritual significance, making them emblems and manifestations 
of supernatural being. It may be, also, that what is here refer- 
red to had to do with a certain race-tendency to the abstract, 
in the conception of divine existence, which a distinguished 
orientalist,* whose way of dealing with the supposed fact I can- 
not accord with, thinks to have discovered among the Shemites 
—the individualizing of the notion of superhuman power hay- 
ing been thereby restricted. But what concerns us most is the 

resentation of evidence of the fact that the early Arabs were 
atalists, not the explanation of it. Hear, then, Zuhair, in his 
Muallakah, saying | 


“Fate, to me, is like a stumbling, eyeless camel— 
Whom it hits it kills, whom it misses lives and grows old ;” 


and Tarafah, author of another of the seven poems, who says :t 

* Renan, in his Nouvelles Considérations sur le Caractére Général des Peuples 


Sémitiques, et en particulier sur leur Tendance au Monothéisme. Paris, 1859. 
+ v. 49, ed. Arnold. ¢ vv. 56, 57. 
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*“O whoever blames me for presence in the fight, 
And that I join in pleasures, canst thou make me immortal ? 
But, art thou powerless to repel my fate, 
Then leave me, ’ere it comes, to enjoy whatever I get.” 


In a similar strain says Ka’b Bin Zuhair :* 


“But if, O Juwaiy, thou perishest, 
So will all beings have their spoilers ;” 
and ‘al-’Utbf:+ 


“My fate divided with me my sons, on shares, 
And, after its portion was used up, assailed mine.” 
So Waddak Bin Thumail ‘al-Mazani expresses a stoical submis- 
sion to destiny thus :} 
“Meet them, and ye will know how patient 
They are in bearing the injustice of fortune ;” 


and again ’Amrfi Bin Ma’di Karb:§ 


“How many a true brother to me 
Have I buried with my own hands, 
Nor sorrowed, nor bewailed, 
Seeing my weeping would not profit !” 
To these specimens belonging to the age before Muhammad ma 
be added the following, from early post-islamic times, whi 
breathe the same spirit. 


Says ‘al-Huraith Bin Zaid ‘al-Khail, of the time of ’Umar:| 
“But mourn not thou, O mother of Aus, 
For fate seizes as well the sandalled as the barefoot ;” 


and Fatimah Bint ‘al-’Ajham, said to have been a cousin of Mu- 
hammad 
“ All the living, though they be princes, 
Will come to the same cistern as these ;” 


* Hamasae Carmina, ed. Freytag, p. 441. 
+ Hamas., p. 57. 
| Hamas., p. 389. 


Hamas., p. 478. 
Hamas., p. 414. 
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and Duraid Bin ‘as-Simmah, a contemporary of Muhammad :* 


“ Fighting as a hero fights, aiding his brother with his life, 
And who knows that man is not immortal ;” 


and the same again :t+ 


“Slaughter is bent upon the race of Simmah, 
Nor seek they aught else—fate meets fate ;” 


and again 
“Says she: Mourn’st thou not for thy brother? and I see cause 
For mourning, yet stand fast in patience ;” 
and ‘Tyas Bin ‘al-'Aratt :§ 


“T thought no more to relish life, deprived of them ; 
But patience holds out, and is to be preferred in honor.” 

But there are other passages to be met with, in this later poetry, 
which indicate that the publication of the Kurfn gave a new 
turn to the flight of the arab muse, by leading it to the recog- 
nition of a personal Deity. 

For we find ‘Abé-Khirash ‘al-Hudhaili, contempo- 
rary with "Umar, in an elegy on the death of a son slain in 
blood-revenge, expressing himself thus: | 


“Deprived of ’Urwah, I praise my God 
That Khirdsh is spared—one calamity is lighter than another ;” 
and a sense of dependence on divine sovereignty is expressed by 


’Abdah Bin ‘at-T'abib, in a lament on the death of Kais Bin 
’Asim, as follows: 


“The peace of God be to thee, O Kais Bin ’Asim, 
And his mercy so long as he pleases to be merciful ;” 


also by Kutailah, thus :** ' 


“O horseman, ‘al~Uthail is a place thou may’st think to reach 
On the fifth day, at dawn, if thou art helped of God.” 


* Hamas., p. 379. + Hamas., p.381. }~ Hamas. p.380. § Hamas., p. 461. 
|| Hamas., p. 365. Hamas., p. 367. ** Hamas., p. 437. 
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2. Let us now inquire into the teachings of the Kuran on the 
subject of divine sovereignty: first determining the signification 


of the root 3, as used in the Kuran, from which comes 8}, 
the Muslim term for predestination; and afterwards citing other 
texts which relate to the sovereignty of God in general, or de- 
clare his sovereignty with reference, particularly, to human ac- 
tions. I will begin by bringing forward the few passages in 
which derivatives from 5 are employed in other senses than 
as predicating any thing of the Deity, as follows:* ii[xci]. 237, 


“the rich man is obligated for what he can command (ss), and 
the poor man for what is at his command (,A3)”; ii [xci]. 266, 
“they have no sovereign control over (d+ ¢yy,% 3) that which 
they acquire;” v([cxiv]. 38, “before ye get the control over 
them (egal ;” x [Ixxxiv]. 25, ‘and the ‘people of the 
earth imagine that they have command of it (lle (yy ols) 5” 
xiii [xc]. 18, “he sends down water from heaven, so that water- 


courses flow to their utmost capacity (Ad) ;” xvi [lxxiii]. 77, 
“‘a servant under a master, who has no disposing power over 
(d= ¥) any thing;” xxxiv[lxxxv].10, “saying: Make thou 


coats of mail, and use judgment (,%%,) in the interchaining;” 
xxxiv [Ixxxv]. 12, “and stationary basins ()».45, lit. measures) ;” 
xlviii [eviii]. 21, “‘and other things which ye have not at com- 
mand (\yale which God holds in his own hand ;” lvii 
[xcix]. 29, “because they who are taught by written revelation 
[Jews and Christians] know not that it is not theirs to command 


any thing of the favor of God (sil) “ad 
Ixviii [xvii]. 25, “‘and in the morning they went out with a de- 
termined purpose (53,98 (che Spree) ;” Ixx[xlvii]. 4, “on a 
day the measure of which (s,)A8s) will be fifty thousand years ;” 
Ixxiv [ii]. 18-20, ‘he considers and determines ( 8) —so let him 


be slain! how does he determine (id.)?—and again, let him be 
slain! how does he determine (id.)?” Ixxvi[lii]. 16, “ wine-jars 


of silver, of which they shall have absolute command. (Sy d5 
‘ 


* All our citations being from the Arabic text, the received order of the Strahs 
will be followed; but the number of each as chronologically determined by Rod- 
well (The Koran: Transl. . . London, 1861), chiefly alter Weil, Muir, and Noldeke, 
will be inserted in brackets, that the reader may know, as to all cases in which 
doctrinal views are expressed, whether they were earlier or later views of the 
Prophet. 
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From these examples it would seem that the generic idea of 
05 is to have disposing power. We will next pass in review all 
those passages of the Kurdn in which any form derived from 
this root is used to express relations of the Deity to the world: 
ii [xci]. 19, “and if God had pleased, he would have taken away 
their hearing and their eyes—verily, God is a supreme sovereign 


;” ii[xci].100, “whatever verse we abolish 
or cause to be forgotten—we bring a better than that, or 
its like: knowest thou not that God has all things at his 


command (5 aw css)?” ii[xci]. 103, “but pardon and 
forgive, until God shall come with his mandate—verily, God is 


sovereign over all JS (le) ;” ii[xci]. 148, “ wherever 
ye may be, God will bring you together—verily, God controls 
all things (id.) ;” ii[xci]. 261, “and so, after all has been made 
plain to him, he says: Verily, God has all things under his con- 
trol (id.);” ii[xci]. 284, ‘to God belongs whatsoever is in the 
heavens and whatsoever is on the earth; and whether ye dis- 
close that which is within you, or conceal it, God will reckon 
with you for it; and he pardons whom he will, and punishes 
whom he will—inasmuch as God is a supreme sovereign (id.) ;” 
iii [xevii]. 25, “say thou: O God, sovereign disposer of domin- 
ion, thou givest rule to whom thou wilt, and takest away power 
from whom thou wilt; thou exaltest whom thou wilt, and hum- 
blest whom thou wilt: all good is at thy disposal—verily, thou 
art a supreme sovereign (id.) ;” iii[xevii]. 27, “and God knows 
whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is on the earth, 
and God governs all things (id.);” iii [xevii]. 159, ‘and do ye, 
after a disaster has befallen you, the like of which ye have 
twice already met with, say: Whence is this? Say thou: It is 
of yourselves—verily, God orders all things (id.);” iii[xevii]. 
186, “and to God belongs the dominion of the heavens and 
the earth—God is sovereign over all things (id.) ;” iv[c]. 132, 
“if he pleases, he will put you away, O men, and bring in others 
—God has sovereign power so to do ($28 te ..,8);” iv[e]. 
148, “whether ye perform a virtuous deed openly or secretly, 
or whether or not ye find excuses for a vicious act, verily God 


is a sovereign pardoner w);” v[exiv]. 20, “to God 
belongs the dominion of the heavens and the earth, and the in- 
tervening space, inasmuch as he creates what he will—and God 


is sovereign over all things JS ;” v[exiv]. 22, 
“O people taught by revelation, our Messenger came to you 
with convincing proofs, when prophecy was intermitted . . .— 
God has all things at his disposal (id.);” v[exiv]. 44, “ know- 
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est thou not that the dominion of the heavens and the earth 
belongs to God, who punishes whom he will and pardons whom 
he will; and that God is a supreme sovereign (id.)?” v[exiv]. 
120, “to God belongs the dominion of the heavens and the 
earth, and whatsoever they contain is his, and he is sovereign 
over all things (id.);” vi[lxxxix].17, “and if God touches thee 
with evil, there is no one but himself to remove it; and if he 
touches thee with good, he is a supreme sovereign (id.);” 
vi (Ixxxix]. 87, “and they say: If there has been no sign sent 
down to him from his Lord [we will not believe]; say thou: God 
has sovereign power to send down a sign (de all! 


af Jin) ;” vi [Ixxxix]. 65, “say thou: He has sovereign power 
(. A= ,lW!) to bring upon you a punishment, either from above 
or from beneath your feet;” vi[lxxxix]. 91, “nor do they esti- 


mate God agreeably to what is due to his sovereignty (s,A5), when 
they say that God makes no revelation to a mortal” —comp. xxii 
[evii]. 73, and xxxix[]xxx]. 67; vi[lxxxix]. 95, 96, “verily, God 
is... the divider of the dawn, and he hath made the night for 
repose, and the sun and moon for reckoning—those things are 
the ordinance of the Almighty, the All-wise ;” viii[xcv]. 
42, “and know ye that a fifth part of whatsoever ye take as 
spoil belongs to God and to the Messenger... and that God is 


sovereign disposer of all things (25 ix [exiii]. 
39, “if ye go not out, God will punish you with a sore punish- 
ment, and will substitute some people in your stead: ye will 
not harm him, inasmuch as God has all things at his command 
(id.);” x [lxxxiv]. 5, “it is he who set the sun for a shining 


light, and the moon to give radiance, and ordained for it (5,3) 
stations, that ye might know the number of the years”—comp. 
xxxvi [lx]. 39; xi[lxxv]. 4, “to God ye will give account, and 


he is a supreme arbiter (03. cit SS cots) ;” xiii [xc]. 9, “God 
knows what each female bears in her womb, nor doth the womb 
either shorten or prolong its time—it is his to ordain all things 


(J xiii [xc]. 26, “God enlarges bounty to 
whom he will, using sovereign discretion (,X8s.)”—comp. xvii 
[Ixvii]. 82, xxviii[lxxix]. 82, xxix[lxxxi]. 62, xxx[lxxiv]. 
36, xxxiv[lxxxv]. 85-8, xxxix[]xxx]. 53, and xlii[lxxxiii]. 10; 
xv [lvii]. 21, “nor is there any thing not provided beforehand 
by us, or which we send down otherwise than according to a fore- 
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xv [Ivii]. 59-60, “excepting the family of Lot, all of whom 
we spare; save his wife, whom we have ordained to be a 


loiterer G5) "—comp. xxvii [Ixviii]. 58; xvi 
[lxxiii]. 72, “‘God has created you, and he will hereafter call 
you to himself; and some of you will be reduced to the most 
abject senility, so as, after having had knowledge of things, 
to be cognizant of nothing—God is all-wise, a supreme sove- 
reign (-$);” xvi[Ixxiii]. 79, “the secrets of the heavens and 
the earth are God’s; nor is the matter of the resurrection-hour 
aught but as a wink of the eye, or rather it is more within his 


power than that—God has all things at command (,.# JS (le 
3) ;” xvii [Ixvii]. 101, “and do they not see that God who 
created the heavens and the earth has sovereign power (,ol8) to 
create such beings as they are?”—comp. xxxvi([lx]. 81; xviii 
fixix], 43, “‘and propound to them a similitude of this present 
ife, which is like water sent down by us from heaven, so that 
the plants of the earth are fattened by it, and on the morrow 
become stubble scattered by the winds—God disposes of all 


things (luis (de);” xx [lv]. 42-8, “so thou didst 
tarry for years among the people of Madyan; and afterwards 


thou wast confronted by a divine decree (5 wa), O 
Moses, inasmuch as I had chosen thee for myself;” xxi[lxv], 
87, “for he imagined that we should not have the disposal of 
him .J) ;” xxii [evii]. 6, “those things evidence that 
Allah is the True God, and that he vivifies that which is dead, 


and that he has supreme power (208 dS Ae) ;” xxii [evii]. 
40, “they are authorized who fight because of injuries received, 


and it pertains to God’s sovereignty to defend them (A! uss 
pow pos xxiii [Ixiv]. 18, “and we send down water 


from the heavens, according to a divine decree ( sd) ; and 
we cause it to remain upon the earth, inasmuch as it is at our 


sovereign discretion to take it away de Li,)” 
—comp. xliii[]xi].10; xxiii[lxiv]. 97, “and indeed we have 
sovereign power ((-yx,W) to show thee that which we threaten 
them with;” xxiv [ev]. 44, “God creates what he will—verily, 


God is a supreme sovereign (25 ie: MS ke) ;” xxv [Ixvi]. 2, 
“and who created all things, and determined respecting the same 


with absolute determination (J ;” xxv [Ixvi]. 56, “and 
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thy Lord is a supreme sovereign (5,15) ;” xxix [lxxxi]. 19, “say 
thou: Go ye to and fro on the earth, and behold how he made 
the world from the beginning—hereafter will God bring forth 
another creation—verily, God has all things at his command 


(es de) ;” xxx [Ixxiv]. 49, “behold thou the imprints of 
the mercy of God: how he vivifies the earth, after it has died—in 
very deed, a restorer of life to the dead is there, and all things 


are at his bidding xli[lxxi]. 39, 
and xlii [lxxxiii]. 7; xxx [lxxiv]. 53, ‘he creates what he will, 
seeing that he is the All-wise, the Supreme Sovereign (08) ;” 
27, “and hath caused you to inherit their land, and 
their dwellings, and their wealth, even a land which ye had 


not trodden—God is a supreme sovereign (Ju gle) ;” 
xxxiii[ciii]. 38, “no blame rests upon the Prophet in respect to 
that which God ordains for him as the divine rule of conduct, 
nor were previous prophets to blame for what was permitted to 
them—and God's ordering is in accordance with a determined 


decree alll xxxiv[Ixxxv]. 17, “and we or- 


dained (5) journeying amidst them;” xxxv[lxxxvi]. 48, 
“and have they not journeyed to and fro in the earth, and so be- 
held what hath been the punishment of those who were before 
them, and were mightier than they? nor is any thing in heaven 
or earth too much for him to do, seeing that he is all-wise, a su- 
preme sovereign (1,5) ;” xxxvi [Ix]. 38, “and the sun proceed- 
ing to its place of rest—that is an ordinance (8) of the 
Almighty, the All-wise;” xli[lxxi]. 9, “and set thereupon 


mountains, rising above it, and blessed it, and apportioned (,3) 
thereupon its aliments, in four days, equably, for those who 
should seek after them;” xli[lxxi]. 11, “and we have adorned 
the physical heavens with lights, with watchful care—that is an 
ordinance (283) of the Almighty, the All-wise;” xlii[lxxxiii]. 
26, ‘“‘and if God had bestowed largely of bounty upon his ser- 
vants, they would have become transgressors in the earth: but 
he sends down whatsoever he will, according to a divine decree 


(, ;” xlii [lxxxiii]. 28, ‘and among his signs is the creation 
of the heavens and the earth, and of the animals which he hath 
distributed therein, which he has a ae power to gather 
when he will sling (ke xlii [Ixxxiii]. 49 
“or he gives both together, males and females, and makes whom 
he will to be childless—he is indeed all-wise, a supreme sove- 
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reign (45) ;” xliii[lxi]. 41, “or we shall show thee that with 
which we threaten them, and so indeed have the sovereign dis- 


1 of them Lib) ;” [Ixxxviii]. 82, “and do 
not see created the and the earth, 
and faltered not in creating these, has power to vivify the dead 
poles) ?—nay, he has sovereign control ( 
over all things;” xlviiifcviii]. 21, “‘and other things which are 
not at your command (ale |, 83 J), but which are truly within 
his grasp, inasmuch as God is sovereign disposer of all things 


;” liv[xlix]. 12, “and we have made the earth 
to burst forth with fountains, so that water comes, in obedience 
to a fore-ordained mandate AS yah 3” liv[xlix]. 
42, “they discredited all our signs, and so we took them in hand 
as a sovereign (,Xi%s) mighty one;” liv[xlix]. 49, “verily we 


have created all things according to a fixed decree (83) ;” liv 
[xlix]. 54-5, “the pious will be in gardens watered by a river, 
in an abode of righteousness, in the company of a sovereign 


king ;” lvi[xlv]. 60, “we have decreed for you 
your several deaths, and nothing prevents us;” lvii{xcix]. 2, 
“to him pertains the dominion of the heavens and the earth; 
he makes alive, and causes to die; and he has the sovereign 


disposal of all things (25 JS (dle) ;” lix[cii]. 6, “ but God 
gives power over whom he will to his Messengers; and God has 
the sovereign disposal of all things (id.) ;” 1x [ex]. 7, “it may 
be that God will put love between you and those with whom 
ye are at enmity—inasmuch as God is a sovereign (5) ;” 
lxiv[xciii].1, “he is exalted—whatsoever is in the heavens, 
and whatsoever is on the earth, is God’s; to him belongs the 
dominion and the praise; and he has the sovereign disposal of 


all things (23 JS (dle) ;” Ixv[ci]. 8, “verily, God accom- 
plishes what he ordains—he hath established for every thing a 


fixed decree (',X3) ;” Ixv{ci].7, “and let him to whom is meas- 
ured out his bounty (833, ale -y%9) disperse abroad of that 
which God has given him—God requireth not of any person 
except what he hath given to him;” lxvi[cix]. 8, “and do thou 


£ 


pardon us!—verily, thou art a supreme sovereign (_¢% JS | Je 
ps) ;” Lxvii[Ixiii]. 1, “blessed be he who holds the dominion, 
and who has the sovereign disposal of all things (id.);” lxx 
[xlvii]. 40-1, “‘verily, it is at our sovereign discretion (.y, 8 
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UI) to substitute a better people in their place, and nothing pre- 


for it belongs to us to apportion destiny (G58) —hail 
then to the fore-ordainers Ixxx [xxiv]. 19, “he 


created him, and allotted to him his destiny (6,8) ;” Ixxxvi 
[xxii]. 8, “verily he has sovereign power (,l%) to bring him to 
account, on the day when secrets shall be made manifest ;” 
ixxxvii[xxv]. 1-3, “ extol the name of thy Lord, the Most High, » 
who made the world, and fashioned it to completeness, who . 


fore-ordained (,), and guides accordingly ;” Ixxxix [xxxix], 
16, “or when he tries him by measuring out to him his bounty 
(x55) xe [xviii]. 4-5, “most surely have we created 
man in a state of trouble—does he suppose that no one has 
the sovereign disposal of him (se »%:)?” xevii [xxi]. 1-4, 


“we revealed it on the night of destiny (,#!): and how shall 
one make thee to know what is the night of destiny? the night 
of destiny is better than a thousand months; thereon the angels 
and the spirit descend, by the permission of their Lord, to exe- 
cute all his mandates.” 

All these passages represent the Deity either as (1) having ab- 
solute disposing power, or (2) using sovereign discretion, or (3) 
fore-ordaining; and we here find not only the phenomena of the 
physical world, but also the destinies of men, and even human 
action and feeling (see xv {lvii]. 60, and 1x [cx]. 7), subordinated 


to the divine control. We also see that ,d#! had already ac- 
quired the special sense of ‘destiny predetermined by God’ (see 
Ixxvii [xxxvi]. 22). 

To complete this part of our investigation, it remains to take 
the testimony of those texts of the Kuran which declare divine 
sovereignty in other terms. I shall not attempt to exhaust this 
class of texts, but shall only bring forward some fair specimens 
of it, and especially those which speak of the sovereignty of God 
as involved in human action: ii[xci]. 99, “they who are infidels 
among the people favored with written revelations, and among 
the ‘Seinen, like not that any favor should be bestowed by 


vents us;” Ixxiii[iii]. 20, ‘‘ but God has the measuring out (,2s,) 
of the night and the day ;” Ixxv [xl]. 3-4, “do men suppose that 
we shall not bring together their bones?—nay, we have sove- 
reign power (53,58) to finish out even the extremities of their 
fingers;” Ixxv([xl]. 40, “has not such a one sovereign power ; 
(9% Un!) to vivify the dead?” lxxvii[xxxvi]. 21-3, 
“which we put in a safe place, for a foreknown destiny (_J 
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your Lord on you, whereas God distinguishes with his mercy 


whomsoever he will (slay 3 ;” iii [xevii]. 77, 
“will they then lust after another religion than that of God?. 
while to him are subject all beings in the heavens and on 
the earth, whether they will or no (5 aly 
yb and will be made to give account;” iii[xevii]. 
92, ‘‘and whoever may disbelieve, yet, verily, is God independ- 


ent of all creatures (calle! ;” iii[xevii]. 139, “nor 
does it happen to any person to die except by the permission of 


God, according to a determined decree LL alll 
iv[c]. 80, “and if any good happens to them, they say: This is 
from God; and if evil befalls them, they say: This comes of 


thee: say thou, that every thing is from God (sl! Wis by) ;” 
v[cxiv]. 1, “verily, God appoints as he pleases Le ;” 
vi [Ixxxix]. 59, “and with him are the keys of mystery, which 
no one knows but himself; and he knows whatsoever is on the 
dry land and in the sea; and not a single leaf falls without his 
knowledge; nor is there one seed-grain in the darkness of the 
earth, nor green thing, nor dry, which is not entered in a plain 
book 8!)”—comp. x [lxxxiv]. 62; ix [exiii], 51, 
“say thou: There shall no evil befall us, but what God fore-or- 
dained for us (4 all} Lxy Le);” xi[Ixxv].1, “a book of which 
the verses were predetermined (c+<>!), and afterwards set 
forth, from the presence of a discerning ordainer;” xi[lxxv]. 8, 
“every thing is entered in a plain book (-yase GUYS 3 JS);” xi 
xxv]. 108-9, ‘‘as for the miserable, they will be in Hell, where 


they will sigh and howl, abiding there so long as the heavens and 
the earth endure, save the will of thy Lord—verily, thy Lord 


does that which he pleases LJ Sled a, be ;” 
xiii [xc]. 2, ‘‘it is God who reared the heavens without supports— 
ye behold them—and, more than that, possesses the throne of 
dominion, and constrains sun and moon to do his bidding: every 


thing runs its course to a predetermined end (_ ame ).” 

The passages relating to divine sovereignty as respects human 
action arrange themselves under three heads: 1. those which 
affirm a divine agency as involved in human action; 2. those 
which declare human responsibility; 3. those in which God’s 
agency is represented as conditioned by that of man. 

1. Passages affirming a divine agency in human action: ii 
[xci.] 5-6, ‘‘as for the unbelievers, it matters nothing to them 
whether thou warnest them, or dost not warn them: they wi 
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not believe; God hath sealed up their hearts and their ears 
ches oli a} and the darkness of night is 
over their when thy Lord said to the 
angels: I am about to place on the earth a vicegerent [i. e. 
man], they said: Wilt thou place thereon one who will work 
corruption there, and shed blood, while we magnify thee with 
praise, and say: Hallowed be Thy name? to which he replied: 


I know what ye know not ¥ ;” ii[xci]. 209, 
“and God guides into the right path whomsoever he will (alll, 


iii[xevii]. 172, “and let not the unbelievers imagine 
that our long suffering towards them is a favor to them—we bear 
long with them only in order that they may add to their iniquity 


clei iv [ce]. 82, “God is pleased to make 
your burthens light, inasmuch as man is by nature infirm (w+, 
v[cxiv].45, “and as for those whom God 
chooses to entangle (acu all! O53 -5»), thou wilt not obtain from 
him any thing for them—these are they whose hearts God 


chooses not to purify 9/5 ;” vi [Ixxxix], 25, 
“and among them are some who listen to thee whose hearts we 
have veiled, lest they should discern the revelation, and into 


whose ears we have put deafness le 


155 @gil5T 39), and who, if they should witness all possible 
miracles, would not believe in them;” vi[lxxxix]. 107, “and if 
God had so willed, they would not have been idolaters (<Li_,J, 
Le alll)”—comp. vi[Ixxxix]. 149, “the idolaters will say: 
If God had so willed, we should not have been idolaters, nor 
our fathers, nor should we have done any thing unlawful: thus 
did they who were before them falsify, until they tasted our 
punishment: say thou: Is there knowledge with you?—then 
produce it for us; ye do but follow after conjecture, ye do but 
advance opinion: say thou: It belongs to God to certify deei- 
sively—if, then, he had so willed, he would have directed all of 
you sli vi[Ixxxix].111, “and if we had 
eased she nigel to come in to them as guests, and the dead had 
spoken to them, and we had called up every thing before them, 
they would not have believed unless God had so willed ('yi le 


clits ;” vi [lxxxix]. 123, “in like manner have 
we put in every city certain great men, to be its sinners, in order 


hyo sling orgs) ;” ii[xci]. 254, “and if God 
ad so willed, they oceans have contended with one another: | 
but God does what he pleases (hea all le alll 5, 
| 

| 

| 
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that they might practice their deceptions therein (34,5 IS 3 Whe> 
Lead ty Koad Lena ;” vi[Ixxxix]. 138, so have the ac- 
complices of many of the idolaters allured them to kill their 
children, that they might destroy them, blinding them to their 
duty: and if God had so willed, they would not have done this 
(soled lo alll _4J,)—therefore let them alone, and their decep- 
tions ;” vii[lxxxvii]. 41, ‘‘and if God had not guided us, we 


should not have been directed (WIXP LS lee) ;” vii 
[Ixxxvii]. 154, “‘and Moses chose seventy men against our ap- 
pointed time; and, when the earthquake came upon them, he 
said: O Lord, if thou hadst so willed, thou wouldst have de- 
stroyed them before, and me also: wilt thou destroy us on 
account of what fools among us have done?—it [the earth- 
quake] is but a trial on thy part, wherewith thou dost lead 


astray whom thou wilt, and dost direct whom thou wilt (,.9 ¢)) 


“and in very deed have we created: for Hell many genii and 


men mee Li} )—who have hearts with 
which they discern not, and eyes with which they see not, and 
ears with which they hear not;” viii[xev]. 24, ‘and know ye 
that God interposes between a man and his heart (5,11 -ys Jee 
xsy) ;” viii[xcv]. 64, “hadst thou expended all the riches of the 
earth, thou wouldst not have joined their hearts in friend- 


ship; but God hath united them (Call all ya? be 
ees) ;” ix [exiii]. 86, “and let not their wealth and their chil- 
dren excite thine admiration—God purposes only to punish 
them therewith in this life, and that their souls should expire in 


88, “they were content to keep company with opposers, and 
their hearts were sealed so that they should not perceive (xxb» 
Ae ls) ;” xi[lxxv]. 86, “and my warning, 
though I should desire to warn you, would not profit you, if 
God should be pleased to lead you into error (4) Was all So; 
eXaet);” xi[lxxv].120, “and if thy Lord had so willed, he 
would have made men one people; and only they on whom thy 
Lord has mercy cease to be at variance with one another; and 
for that did he create them ;” xii [Ixxvii]. 53, 
“the soul prompts to evil, save that my Lord is merciful (,! 


Lo xxxix [Ixxx]. 58, “or lest it 
the lost soul] say: If God had guided me, I should certainly 
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have been one of those who fear him ab} 


ctl) ;” xci[xxiii]. 7-8, “and by a soul, with God’s fashioning 
It to completeness, and inspiring it with its wickedness and its 

Passages which declare human responsibility: iv [ce]. 111, 
“and whosoever gets to himself a sin, gets it solely on his own 


responsibility (amis (che List cyte) ;” v [exiv]. 
100, “‘say thou: Wickedness and goodness are not indifferent 


[to God] 3);” vil[lxxxix]. 69, “and let 
alone those who make a sport and a mockery of their religion, 
and whom this present world has deluded; and thereby bring 
to remembrance that any soul perishes for what it has got to 
itself ber gy!) ;” vii [Ixxxvii]. 27, “and when 
they commit a deed of shame, they say: We have found that our 
fathers did so, and God obliges us to do it: say thou: Surely, 


God requireth not shameful doing (sLaswh sal ¥ alll .,!);” ix 
[exiii]. 35, ‘on the day when their spoils shall be heated in the 
fire of Hell, and their foreheads, and their sides, and their 
backs, shall be cauterized therewith—this is what ye treasure 
up for yourselves: may ye taste, then, that which ye lay in 
“have they not heard the story of those who were before them 
—the people of Noah, of ’Ad, and of Thamiid, and the people of 
Abraham, and the Midianites, and the inhabitants of the cities 
which were overthrown, to whom their Messengers came with 
convincing proofs? for God is not such that he would do them 
injustice, but they did injustice to themselves 
;” ix[cxiii]. 112, “verily, God hath purchased of believ- 
ers themselves and their possessions, at the price of their hav- 


—they contend in God, and and killed, upon 
asolemn engagement on his part, certified in the Law and the 
Gospel, as well as in the Kuran: and who is more faithful to 
his promise than God ?—be ye glad, then, of your bargain which 
ye have made (43 GA) x [Ixxxiv]. 31, 
“yonder will every soul experience that which it hath bargained 


for be JS WLS) x [Ixxxiv]. 108, “so then, 
whosoever is directed, it is solely a matter pertaining to himself; 


and whosoever goes astray, he himself bears the whole respon- 
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Leake Leib,” 

3. Passages which represent God’s agency as conditioned by 
that of man: ii[xci]. 9, “in their hearts is a disease, and so God 
increases their disease (Lose all} old | <5) ;” ii[xci]. 
24, “and as for the unbelievers, they say: What is it which 
God intends by this, as a parable? [Thus] he leadeth astray, as 
well as guideth, many thereby; but he doth not lead astray 


thereby any except wicked doers ay ley) ;” ii[xci]. 
82, “and they say: Our hearts are uncircumcised; nay, but 
God has cursed them for their unbelief (95 sll} agi Ju), and 
so they believe little”’—comp. iv[e]. 49; iifxci]. 266, “and God 
doth not direct disbelieving people alll) 3” 
iii[xevii]. 80, “seeing that God doth not direct wicked people 
;” iii[xevii]. 96, ‘and how can ye dis- 
believe, when the verses from God are read to you, and his Mes- 
senger is in your midst? whosoever takes hold on God is guided 
aright alll cy) ;” iv[e]. 154, 
“so then, because of their breaking their engagement, and dis- 
believing the divine miracles, and killing the prophets, iniq- 
uitously, and their saying: Our hearts are uncircumcised—nay, 
but God has sealed their hearts with their own unbelief (\b 
alll <b), so that their faith is but small ;” v[cxiv]. 
16, “but, on account of their breaking their covenant, we have 


cursed them, and made their hearts hard (Liss 
Lile>y), so that they pervert the word of God, and 
forget a part of that which they were reminded of;” v[cxiv]. 18, 
“there has indeed come to you from God a light, and a plain 
book of revelation, wherewith God guides in paths of peace those 
who follow his pleasure, and permissively leads them out from 


vi[lxxxix]. 108, “and revile ye 
not those beings to Kin they pray beside God, so that they 
vilify God in enmity, through ignorance—in the same way [in 
which they are deluded] do we make fair to every people its 


own doings Lig; eS) ;” vi [Ixxxix]. 109-10, 
“say thou: Miracles are a prerogative of God alone; and how 
hard is it to persuade you that, if they were wrought, these would 
not believe, and that we turn away their hearts and their eyes, 


forasmuch as they did not believe in the revelation at once (a as, 
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in their iniquity ;” vii[lxxxvii]. 26, “we have made the devils to 
be the familiar associates of those who are unbelievers (Wis> Li 


could not believe in that which they ia declared before to be 
false—thus it is that God seals up the hearts of unbelievers 
(os (he eros x [Ixxxiv].75; vii 
[Ixxxvii]. 148, “I will turn aside from my miracles those who 


magnify themselves in the earth eye pol 
yo,3 sh unrighteously; and, though they should behold all 
possible miracles, they will not believe in them; and, though 
they should perceive the path of rectitude, they will not take it; 
and, though they see which is the way of error, they will take 
that for their path;” viii[xev]. 55, “that shall be, because God 
changes not as to any favor which he bestows upon a people, 


until they change as to what depends upon themselves (¢,b 3 


128, “God turns aside their hearts, ene they are a people 


{Ixxxiv]. 9, ‘‘as for those who believe, and perform the acts of 
goodness, God will direct them in recompense of their faith 


x[Ixxxiv], 99-100, “and if thy Lord had 
so willed, all who are on the earth would have believed together 
—wilt thou, then, urge men to become believers, seeing that it 
belongs not to _ soul to believe without the permission of 
God, and he lays the penalty [of unbelief] upon those who are 
void of discernment he 2” xiii 
[xc]. 12, “God changes not as to what concerns any people, 
until they change in respect to what depends upon themselves 


Le Sy Le ¥ alll xiii[xe]. 27, “say 
thon: Verily, God leads he will, and directs 


to himself those who are penitent alll 

Such was Muhammad’s doctrine of divine sovereignty, as de- 
veloped in the Kuran. It seems, then, that he no more denied 
human freedom than he predicated of God a sovereignty em- 
bracing even the actions of men: while, as for the reconciliation 
of these seemingly opposite positions, whether designed or not, 
the language of the Kurdn appears to imply a contingency of 
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the determinations of the Deity, in respect to human action, 
upon the foreseen issues of man’s exercise of his moral liberty ; 
and that man might cease to be free, by way of divine penalty 
for the misuse of freedom. 

But there are traditions which claim to give us Muhammad’s 
teachings on this subject. All these, also, deserve to be con- 
sidered: for, if not found positively inconsistent with the Kuran, 
their universal acceptance by Muslims, as authentic, must carry 
our acknowledgment of them along with it; besides that, even 
if their authenticity be doubted, they still constitute a highly 
important chapter, and one hitherto unpublished out of the pale 
of Islam, of early Muslim speculation on this most interesting 
subject. I shall, therefore, cite these traditions here, in full, in 
the order and form in which they are embodied in the collec- 
tions of Bukhari and Muslim, omitting, however, the repetitions, 
by different lines of descent, in the same collection, as well as 
other traditions which vary from those cited only in trivial 
points, and bringing together the parallel traditions of the two 
authorities.* We will first introduce Bukhari’s Chapter of Pre- 
destination (AW! beginning as follows: 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abu-l-Walid Hisham Bin ’Abd-~’al- 
Malik, that Shu’bah tells us, saying: Sulaiman ‘al-/A’mash related to 
me the following: I heard Zaid Bin Wahb, on the authority of ’Abd- 
allah—to whom may God be gracious! say: The Messenger of God..., 
who is the True, the Trusted, gave the following to be handed down as 
a tradition, saying: ‘Any one of you is made up in his mother’s womb 
in the course of forty days, after which, for the same length of time, 
he is blood coagulated, and then, for the same time, a mass of flesh ; 
afterwards, God sends an angel who is charged with four decrees, signi- 
fying his allotment of good, his moral conduct, his term of life, and 
whether he is to be one of the miserable or one of the blessed. There- 
fore, by God, any one of you (or, aman) may conduct himself as do 
those destined for Hell, until the distance between him and it is not two 
spans (or, an ell), and yet the registered decree shall prevent him, so that 
he shall conduct himself as do those destined for Paradise, and accord- 
ingly enter therein: and a man may even conduct himself as do those 
destined for Paradise, until the distance between him and it is not an 
ell (or, two ells), and yet the registered decree shall prevent him, so that 
he shall conduct himself as do those destined for Hell, and accordingly 
enter therein.’ Adam’s reading is ‘ only an ell (or, two spans)’”— 


* We use the MS. copy of Bukhari’s Sahih, and the edition of Muslim’s Musnad 
‘as-Sahih, specified in vol. vii, F; 61, of this Journal. The passages quoted from 
the former may be found on foll. 294-5, recto; those from the latter on pp. 568-79 
of Part ii. 
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The same tradition is given in Muslim’s Book of Predestina- 
tion WLS), thus: 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abd Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, that 
‘Abd Mu’awiyah and Waki’ inform us as follows; and we are told by 
Muhammad Bin ’Abdallah Bin Numair ‘al-Hamadani, to use the words 
of the latter () tballl,): We are informed by my father, by ‘Abt 
Mu’awiyah, and by Waki’, saying: We are informed by ‘al-/A’mash, 
on the authority of Zaid Bin Wahb, on the authority of ’Abdall4h— 
to whom may God be gracious! saying: The Messenger of God..., 
who is the True, the Trusted, gave the following to be handed down as 
a tradition: ‘ As for any one of you, his generation in the womb of his 
mother is effected in the course of forty days, after which, for the same 
length of time, he exists there in the form of coagulated blood, and 
then, for the same time, as a mass of flesh; afterwards, the Angel is 
commissioned to breathe the living spirit into him, and is charged, in 
four words, to write down his allotment of good, his moral conduct, his 
term of life, and whether he is to be one of the miserable or one of the 
blessed. Therefore, by him beside whom there is no God, any one of 
you may even conduct himself as do those destined for Paradise, until 
there is only an ell between him and it; and yet the registered decree 
shall prevent him, so that he shall conduct himself as do those destined 
for Hell, and accordingly enter therein: and any one of you may even 
conduct himself as do those destined for Hell, until the distance be- 
tween him and it is only an ell; and yet the registered decree shall 

revent him, so that he shall conduct himself as do those destined for 
Paradian, and accordingly enter therein’”—- 
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Bukhart proceeds : 

“We are told as a tradition by Sulaimén Bin Harb, that Hammad 
tells us, on the authority of "Ubaidallah Bin ‘Abi Bakr Bin ‘Anas, on 
the authority of ‘Anas Bin Malik—to whom may God be gracious! on 
the authority of the Prophet ..., saying: ‘God appoints over the womb 
an angel, who reports: O my Lord, genital seed—O my Lord, coagu- 
lated blood—O my Lord, a mass of flesh; and, whenever God is pleased 
to determine the nature of the new being, the angel inquires: O my 
Lord, a male or a female? miserable or blessed? and so: What is the 
allotment of good? and: What is the term of life? and it is written 
down accordingly in the womb of the mother’”— 


Parallel with this we have from Muslim the following tradi- 
tions: 

“We are told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin ’Abdallah Bin Nu- 
mair and Zuhair Bin Harb, saying, to use the words of ‘Ibn Numair: 
We are informed by Sufyan Bin ’Uyainah, on the authority of ’Amra 
Bin Dinar, on the authority of ‘Abu-t-Tufail, on the authority of 
Hudhaifah Bin ‘Asid, who carries the tradition back to the Prophet 


(att a9 ths)... saying: ‘The Angel visits the seed, after it has re- 
mained in the womb forty or five and forty vights, and inquires: O 
my Lord, miserable or blessed? whereupon one or the other is written 
down; and: O my Lord, a male or a female? when one or the other is 
written down. He also writes down the moral conduct of the new 
being, its career, its term of life, and its allotment of good. Then [it is 
said to him]: Roll up the leaves, for no addition shall be made thereto, 
nor any thing taken therefrom’”— 


— By Lead 

“T am told as a tradition by ‘Abu-t-Tahir ‘Ahmad Bin ’Amra Bin 
Sarh, that ‘Ibn Wahb informs us, saying: I am informed by ’Amrt Bin 
‘al-Harith, on the authority of ‘Abu-z-Zubair ‘al-Makki, that "Amir Bin 
WaAthilah told him as a tradition, that he heard ’Abdall4h Bin Mas’id 
—to whom may God be gracious! say: He will be a miserable one 
who is pronounced miserable in his mother’s womb; and he a blessed 


one to whom the other alternative is foretold (_ 
nal ¢y22); whereupon he [’Amir] went to one 
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of the Companions of the Messenger of God ... whose name was Hudhai- 
fah Bin ‘Asid ‘al-Ghifari, and told him as a tradition what ‘Ibn Mas’id 
had said: then said Hudhaifah: And how can a man be one of the mis- 
erable, without moral conduct sats R459)? to which 
the reporter replied: Dost thou wonder at that? and yet I heard the 
Messenger of God ... say: ‘ When the seed has lain for two and forty 
nights, God sends an angel to it, who gives it form, and creates its 
senses of hearing and sight, and its skin, flesh, and bones; after which 
he says: O my an a male or a female? and thy Lord determines as 
he will, and the Angel writes it down; then he inquires: O my Lord, 
the being’s term of life? and thy Lord says what he will, and the 
Angel writes it down; and again he inquires: O my Lord, the being’s 
allotment of good? and thy Lord determines as he will, and the Angel 
writes it down. Then the Angel goes forth with the written leaf in his 
hand, neither adding to, nor taking aught from, a single mandate’ ”— 


“T am told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin ‘Ahmad Bin ‘Abi 
Khalaf, that Yahya Bin ‘Abi Bukair informs us, that Zuhair ‘Abd Khai- 
thamah informs us, saying: I am told as a tradition by ’Abdallah Bin 
’Ata/, that "Ikrimah Bin Khalid told him as a tradition, that /Abu-t- 
Tufail told him as a tradition, saying: I entered the abode of ‘Abi 
Sarihah, Hudhaifah Bin ‘Asid ‘al-Ghifari—to whom may God be gra- 
cious! whereupon he said: I heard, with these my own ears, the Mes- 
senger of God... say: ‘The seed lies in the womb for forty nights, 
after which the Angel gives it form’ (says Zuhair: my belief is that he 
said fm Angel] who creates it’), and inquires: O my Lord, a male 
or a female? whereupon God prescribes either a male or a female; 
afterwards he inquires: O my Lord, straight or crooked? whereupon 
God prescribes a being either straight or crooked; he also inquires: O 
my Lord, what is its allotment of good? what is its term of life? what 
is its character? after which God fixes that it shall be either one of the 
miserable or one of the blessed’”— 
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Returning to Bukhari, we read as follows: 


“Chapter of the Conclusiveness of Divine Knowledge (a> = 


“The fundamental idea of this chapter is that God exists in a single 


state of knowledge (Lele dle all! abol,). Says ‘Abi Hurairah: The 


Prophet ... said to me: ‘The pen of thy destiny is dry (Aw! > 
ws! says ‘Ibn "Abbas: She was prevented by those who 


were themselves prevented by those pronounced blessed 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Adam, that Shu’bah tells us, that 
Yazid ‘ar-Rashik tells us, saying: I heard Mutarrif Bin Abdallah Bin 
tash-Shikhkhir tell as a tradition, on the authority of "Imran Bin Husain 
—may God be gracious to them both! saying: Said a certain man: O 
Messenger of God, does God distinguish those who are to be in Para- 
dise from those who are to be in Hell? he replied: Yes; said the other: 
To what purpose, then, do moral agents work? he replied: Every one 
works in accordance with his character, or as he is divinely furthered— 


The parallel traditions recorded by Muslim are the following: 


“Every one is Furthered according to his Character (Ld poe. K 


“We are told as a tradition by "Uthman Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, Zuhair 
Bin Harb, and ‘Ishak Bin ‘Ibrahim, saying, to use the words of Zuhair 
(‘Ishak has Lil, while the two others have i): We are informed by 
Jarir, on the authority of Mansar, on the authority of Sa’d Bin ’Ubai- 
dah, on the authority of ‘Aba ’Abd-'ar-Rahman, on the authority of 
*Ali—to whom may God be gracious! saying: We were at a funeral 
in the Baki’ ‘al-Gharkad, when the Messenger of God... came to us 
and sat down, and we sat down around him—he having by him a staff 
(%~a=); so he leaned over and began to strike the ground with the 
end of his staff, and said: ‘There is no one of you—there is no soul 
born whose place, whether Paradise or Hell, has not been predeter- 
mined by God, and which has not been registered beforehand as either 
miserable or blessed.’ Thereupon, says the reporter, a certain man 
said: O Messenger of God, shall we not, then, await our registered 
destiny, and let conduct alone? to which he replied: ‘ Whosoever is 
destined to felicity, will set himself to the conduct of the blessed; and 
whosoever is destined to misery, will set himself to the conduct of the 
miserable,’ and added: ‘Work ye, seeing that every one is divinely 
furthered: as for those destined to felicity, they are furthered to the 
conduct of the blessed; and as for those destined to misery, they are 
furthered to the conduct of the miserable.’ Afterwards he read the 
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verse ‘Those who are liberal, and fear God, and recognize virtue as a 
reality, we will help forward to felicity ; and those who are parsimonious, 
and seek gain, and charge virtue with pretence, we will help forward to 
perdition’”*— 


“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Bakr Bin Abi Shaibah, Zu- 
hair Bin Harb, and ‘Abd Sa’id ‘al-Ashajj, saying: We are informed 
by Wakt’, as follows; and we are told as a tradition by ‘Ibn Numair, 
saying: We are informed by my father; both of whom [i.e., Waki’ 
and the father of ‘Ibn Numair] say: We are informed by ‘al-'A’mash, 
as follows; and we are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Kuraib, to use his 
words: We are informed by ‘Abi Mu’4wiyah, that ‘al-’A’mash informs 
us, on the authority of Sa’d Bin ’Ubaidah, on the authority of ‘Abi 
’Abd-'ar-Rahman ‘as-Sulami, on the authority of ’Ali—to whom may 
God be gracious! saying: the Messenger of God... was seated on a 
certain day, having in his hand a staff (O»£), with which he kept strik- 
ing the ground: so he raised his head, and said: ‘There is no soul of 
you whose abiding-place, whether Paradise or Hell, is not known be- 
forehand ; to which those addressed replied: O Messenger of God, to 
what purpose, then, do we work ?—if this is so, shall we not resign our- 
selves to God? the Prophet answered: ‘ Nay, work ye, for every one is di- 
vinely furthered in accordance with his character.’ Afterwards he read 
the verse ‘ Those who are liberal, and fear God, and recognize virtue as a 
reality,’ and so on to the words ‘ we will help forward to perdition’”— 


“We are told as a tradition by ‘Ahmad Bin Yanus, that Zuhair in- 
forms us, that ‘Abu-z-Zubair informs us as follows; and we are told as 
a tradition by Yahya Bin Yahya, that ‘Abd Khaithamah informs us, on 
the authority of ‘Abu-z-Zubair, on the authority of Jabir, saying: Su- 


* Koran, xcii[xvi]. 5-10. 
VOL. VIII. 17 
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rakah Bin Malik, son of Ju’sham, came, and said: O Messenger of God, 
explain to us our religious condition—was it unchangeably written, and 
predetermined, that we should be so disposed as we are, at this time, 
touching present conduct, or, on the other hand, is our character a 
casual incident? to which the Prophet replied: ‘ Not so, but rather was 
it unchangeably written thus, and predetermined ;’ the other rejoined : 
What, then, avails conduct? Zuhair adds: Afterwards, ‘Abu-z-Zubair 
said something which I did not understand; so I inquired what the 
a and he replied: ‘ Work ye, for every one is divinely fur- 
thered’”— 


“T am told as a tradition by ‘Abu-t-Tahir, that ‘Ibn Wahb informs 
us, saying: I am informed by ’Amrt Bin ‘al-Harith, on the authority 
of ‘Abu-z-Zubair, on the authority of Jabir Bin ’Abdallah—may God 
be gracious to them both! on the authority of the Prophet... of a 
tradition to the same intent as the foregoing, in which it is said: Then 
said the Messenger »f God ... ‘Every moral agent is furthered to his 


“ We are told as a tradition by Yahya Bin Yahya, that Hammad Bin 
Zaid informs us, on the authority of Yazid ‘adh-Dhuba’l, that Mutarrif 
informs us, on the authority of "Imran Bin Husain—to whom may God 
be gracious ! saying: Some one said: O Messenger of God, are those 
who are to be in Paradise distinguished from those who are to be in 
Hell? to which, says the reporter, the Prophet replied: ‘Yes;’ when 
the other rejoined: To what purpose then do moral agents work? and 
the Prophet answered: ‘Every one is divinely furthered in accordance 


with his character LJ ” 


“We are told as a tradition by ‘Ishak Bin ‘Ibrahim ‘al-Hanzali, that 
*Uthman Bin ’Umar informs us, that ’Azrah Bin Thabit informs us, on 
the authority of Yahya Bin ’Ukail, on the authority of Yahya Bin 
Ya’mar, on the authority of ‘Abu-l--Aswad ‘ad-Dili, saying: I was ad- 
dressed by "Imran Bin Husain as follows: Thinkest thou that what 


~ men now do, and endeavor after, is something determined for them, 


and which a preventing predestination made it previously necessary 
that they should do? or are their actions casual incidents, consequent 
upon what their Prophet has announced to them, and their proved ob- 
ligations? Then said I: Nay, the actions of men are determined for 
them, and made previously necessary to be done by them; whereupon 
the other, as the reporter goes on to say, rejoined: Is there no such 
thing as wrong-doing? at which, continues the reporter, I was greatly 
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alarmed, and said: Ali things are of God, and subject to his ree | 
hand; ‘so then his doing shall not be questioned—it is they who shal 
be inquired of’* Then he said to me: God have mercy on thee! I 
intended, by what I asked thee, only to measure thine understanding ; 
there came to the Messenger of God ... two men of Muzainah, and said : 
O Messenger of God, dost thou think that what men now do, and en- 
deavor after, is something determined for them, and which a qo, 
predestination previously assigned to them? or are their actions casu 
incidents, consequent upon oe their Prophet has announced to them, 
and their proved obligations? to which he replied: ‘ Not so, but rather 
are the actions of men determined for them, and previously assigned to 
them ; and a verification of this is the following from the Book of God: 
“and by a soul, with God’s fashioning it to completeness, and inspiring 
it with its wickedness and its piety”’”+— 


“We are told as a tradition by Kutaibah Bin Sa’id, that ’Abd~al- 
’Aziz, meaning the son of Muhammad, informs us, on the authority of 
‘al Ala‘, on the authority of his father, on the authority of ‘Abi Hu- 
rairah—to whom may God be gracious! that the Messenger of God... 
said: ‘A man may even for the greater part of his life conduct himself 
as do those destined to Paradise, and for all that be fixed to act after 
the manner of those destined to Hell; and a man may even for the 


greater part of his life conduct like those destined to Hell, and for all 
that be fixed to act like those destined to Paradise’”— 


* xxi[lxv]. 23, Kur,, xci!*xiii], 7-8. 
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“We are told as a tradition by Kutaibah Bin Sa’id, that Ya’kdb, 
meaning the son of ’Abd-‘ar-RahmAn ‘al-KAri, informs us, on the author- 
ity of ‘Abi Hazim, on the authority of Sahl Bin Sa’d ‘as-Sa’idi—to 
whom may God be gracious! that the Messenger of God... said: ‘A 
man may even exemplify the conduct which leads to Paradise, as re- 
spects appearance to men, while yet he is one destined for Hell; and a 
man may even exemplify the conduct leading to Hell, as respects ap- 
pearance to men, while yet he is one destined for Paradise’”— 


We have next from Bukhfri the following chapter: 


° mage of the saying ‘God best knows what would have been their 
conduct. 

“We are told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin Bashshar, that Ghun- 
dar tells us, that Shu’bah tells us, on the authority of ‘Abi Bishr, on 
the authority of Sa’id Bin Jubair, on the authority of ‘Ibn ’Abb&és—may 
God be gracious to them both! as follows: The Prophet... was in- 
quired of respecting the children (OYy!) of idolaters; whereupon he 


said: ‘God best knows what would have been their conduct (phe! alts 
cytes 


“ We are told as a tradition by ‘Ishak, that ’Abd-ar-Razzak informs us, 
that Ma’mar informs us, on the authority of Hammam, on the authority 
of ‘Abit Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: Said the 
Messenger of God ... ‘No one is born who is not born religiously con- 
stituted, so that it is one’s parents who make him to be either a Jew 
or a Christian; like as ye take up the beast at its birth-—do ye find upon 
it any mutilation, until ye yourselves mutilate it? to which it was re- 

lied: O Messenger of God, hast thou then in mind those who die in 
infancy? and the Prophet returned for answer: ‘God best knows what 
would have been their conduct’ ”— 


The following parallel chapter is from Muslim: 


“Chapter of the saying ‘Every one born is born religiously consti- 
tuted.’ 

“We are told as a tradition by Hajib Bin ‘al-Walid, that Muhammad 
Bin Harb informs us, on the authority of ‘az-Zubaidi, on the authority 
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of ‘az-Zuhri, saying: I am informed by Sa’id Bin ‘al-Musaiyab, on the 
authority of ‘Aba Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! that he 
was wont to say: The Messenger of God... said: ‘No one is born 
who is not born religiously constituted, it being one’s parents who make 
him a Jew, or a Christian, or a Magian; like as the beast brings to birth 
an unmutilated beast—do ye discover thereupon any mutilation?’ after 
which ‘Abii Hurairah would add: And read ye, if ye will, the verse 
‘[set, then, thy face to the true religion, as one converted,] to God's 
religion in the constitution of man, to which their nature leads men— 
let there be no perversion of God’s creative work’* and so on”— 


bal} de Aes Le alll ro allf Som, Js 
“We are told as a tradition by Zuhair Bin Harb, that Jarir informs 
us, on the authority of ‘al-A’mash, on the authority of ‘Aba Salih, on 
the authority of ‘Abi Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! say- 
ing: The Messenger of God ... said: ‘ No one is born who is not born 
religiously constituted, so that it is one’s parents who make him a Jew, 
or a Christian, or an idolater;’ then said a certain man: O Messenger 
of God, hast thou in view the case of one who has died before bein 


taught? to which the Prophet replied: ‘God best knows what woul 
have been their conduct’”— 


— 


“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah and 
‘Abi. Kuraib, saying: We are informed by ‘Abi Mu’awiyah as fol- 
lows; and we are told as a tradition by ‘Ibn Numair, saying: I am told 
as a tradition by my father (the tradition, in either form, Slee on the 
authority of ‘al-/A’mash, and sustained like the foregoing—-y= Lous 
saying, as it is in the tradition of ‘Ibn Numair: 
‘No one is born who is not born religious;’ or, as the expression is in 
the report of ‘Abfi Bakr, on the authority of ‘Abi Mu’awiyah: ‘... who 
is not born of this religion’—whereby the reporter intended to make 
plain the language of the tradition; or, as it is expressed in the report 
of ‘Abi Kuraib, on the authority of ‘Abi: Mu’awiyah: ‘ No one is born 
who is not born constituted of this religion’—by which the reporter 
meant to interpret the language of the tradition” — 


* Kur., xxx[Ixxiv]. 29. 
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“We are told as a tradition by Kutaibah Bin Sa’id, that ’Abd-al- 
Aziz, meaning ‘ad-Darawardi, informs us, on the authority of ‘al-’ Ala’, 
on the authority of his father, on the authority of ‘Abi Hurairah—to 
whom may God be gracious! that the Messenger of God... said: 
‘Every man is brought forth by his mother religiously constituted—it 
is his parents who make him, afterwards, a Jew, or a Christian, or a 
Magian ; but, if they are Muslims, he is a Muslim. Every man whom 
his mother brings forth is buffeted on both sides by Satan, excepting 
Maryam and her son’”*— 


— 


“T am told as a tradition by ‘Abu-t-Tahir, that ‘Ibn Wahb informs us, 
saying: I am informed by ‘Ibn ‘Abi Dhi’b and Yanus, on the authority 
of ‘Ibn Shihab, on the authority of ’Até’ Bin Yazid, on the authority 
of ‘Aba Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! that the Messenger 
of God was inquired of respecting the children (O¥s') of idolaters; 
whereupon he said: ‘God best knows what would have been their 
conduct’ ”— 


“We are told as a tradition by Yahya Bin Yahya, that ‘Abi ’Awanah 
informs us, on the authority of ‘Aba Bishr, on the authority of Sa’id 
Bin Jubair, on the authority of ‘Ibn ’Abbas—may God be gracious to 
them both! saying: The Messenger of God ... was inquired of respect- 
ing the little children of idolaters; he replied: ‘God best knows what 
would have been their conduct, since he created them’”— 


“ We are told as a tradition by ’Abdall4h Bin Maslamah Bin Ka’nab, 
that Mu’tamir Bin Sulaim4n informs us, on the authority of his father, 


* i.e. the Virgin Mary and Jesus. 
+ We here omit two traditions, which vary from the last only by substituting 


“ offspring of idolaters,” or ... “little children of ....” 
for... 
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on the authority of Rakabah Bin Maskalah, on the authority of ‘Abt 
Ishak, on the authority of Sa’id Bin Jubair, on the authority of ‘Ibn 
*Abbas, on the authority of ‘Ubaiy Bin Ka’b—to whom may God be 
gracious! saying: ‘As for the boy whom ‘al-Khadhir slew,* he was 
sealed for an infidel, and, if he had survived, would have made trouble 
for his parents by disobedience and unbelief’ ”— 


Resuming the thread of Bukhfrt’s collection, we come to the 
following chapters: 


“Chapter of the clause ‘and God’s ordering is in accordance with a 

“We are told as a tradition by "Abdallah Bin Yasuf, that Malik in- 
forms us, on the authority of ‘Abu-z-Zinad,t on the authority of ‘al- 
‘A’raj, on the authority of ‘Abit Hurairah—to whom may God be gra- 
cious! saying: The Messenger of God said: ‘Let not a woman ask that 
her sister be divorced, because she herself is solicitous for her own 
maintenance, and anxious to be married ; for she will have what is de- 
creed to her’?”— 


“We are told as a tradition by M4lik [Bin] ‘Ismail, that “Isr4/il tells 
us, on the authority of ’Asim, on the authority of ‘Abdi ’Uthman, on the 
authority of ‘Ustmah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: I was 
present with the Prophet ... when there came to him a messenger on 
the part of one of his daughters (Sa’d, ‘Ubaiy Bin Ka’b, and Mu’adh 
being also present with him), to say that her son was at the point of 
death ; whereupon the Prophet sent her this message: ‘To God belongs 


both what: he takes away and what he grants; every one has a fixed 
term of life; be thou, then, patient, and consider’”— 


“We are told as a tradition by Hibban Bin Misa, that ’Abdall4h in- 
forms us, that Yfanus informs us, on the authority of ‘az-Zuhri, saying : 
I am informed by ’Abdallah Bin Muhaiyir-riz ‘aj-Jumahi, that he was in- 
formed by ‘Aba Sa’id ‘al-Khudri, that, while he was sitting with the 
Prophet ... there came a man who was one of the Helpers, and said : 
O deenan of God, we are —_s a woman captive, and prefer the 
money—what thinkest thou as to [* e necessity of | the public deposit in 
pledge ? to which the Messenger of God ... replied: ‘Is your doing so a 


* s, Kur., xviii[lxix]. 73-5, and comp. v. 79. . 38. 
MS. has 
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fact !—then it rests not upon you that ye do not so;* nota breath of life, 
of which God has written down that it should go forth, fails to be’”— 


“We are told as a tradition by Masa Bin Mas’dd, that Sufyan tells 
us, on the authority of ‘al-'A’mash, on the authority of ‘Aba Wa’il, on 
the authority of Hudhaifah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: 
The Prophet ... addressed to us a discourse in which, even to the pom 
of the resurrection-hour, he omitted not to speak of any thing which 
whoever has knowledge of knows for certain, and whoever is ignorant 
of is positively ignorant of ;¢ should it be my lot to see what he told us, 
without having borne it in mind, then shall I recognize that which a 
man recognizes from wkom something has been hidden, which he after- 
wards sees and recognizes” — 


“We are told as a tradition by ’Abdan, on the authority of ‘Abi 
Hamzah, on the authority of ‘al-/A’mash, on the authority of Sa’d Bin ~ 
’Ubaidah, on the authority of ‘Aba ’Abd~-‘ar-Rahman ‘as-Sulami, on the 
authority of ’Ali—to whom may God be gracious! ria. We were 
seated with the Prophet ..., who had by him a staff with which he 
kept striking the ground, when he said: ‘There is no one of you whose 
place of abode, whether Hell or Paradise, is not already prescribed ;’ 
whereupon a man of the company said: O Messenger of God, shall we 
not resign ourselves to God? and the Prophet replied: ‘ Nay, work ye; 


for every one is divinely furthered ;’ after which he read the verse ‘ Those 
who are liberal, and fear God,’ and so on”— 


“Chapter of Moral Conduct as settled by Final Manifestations (~b 


“We are told as a tradition by Hibban Bin Misa, that Abdallah in- 
forms us, that Ma’mar informs us, on the authority of ‘az-Zuhri, on the 


* i.e., if a capture has been once made, the responsibility to the public treasury 
for it is not to be evaded: once a fact, always a fact. 

+ ie., all those events of the future which, constituting the secret counsel of God, 
can be known only by divine revelation. 
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authority of Sa’id Bin ‘al-Musaiyab, on the authority of ‘Abi Hurairah 
—to whom may God be gracious! saying: We were present with the 
Messenger of God ... at Khaibar, when the Messenger of God ... said 
of a man in his company who loudly professed to be a Muslim: ‘ This 
is one of those destined for Hell; he after the battle had come on, 
the man fought most vehemently, and got so many wounds that he was 
brought to a stand; whereupon there came one of the Companions of 
the Prophet... and said: O Messenger of God, hast thou seen the 
man whom thou didst announce to be destined for Hell?—he has just 
been fighting most vehemently in the cause of God, so as to get many 
wounds; to which the Prophet replied: ‘Is it not so, that he is one of 
those destined for Hell? At this.some of the Muslims were almost dis- 
concerted; meanwhile, however, the man, having received a most severe 
wound, reached with his hand to his quiver, and drew thence an arrow, 
which he stuck into his throat. Then came certain men of the Mus- 
lims in all haste to the Messenger of God ... and said: O Messenger of 
God, God hath verified thy declaration—such a one has just pierced 
his throat, and killed himself; whereupon the Messenger of God... 
uttered these words: ‘O Bilal, rise and call to prayer; no one but.a 
believer shall enter Paradise, nor is it consistent for God to use the in- 
strumentality of a wicked man for the succor of our religion’”— 


GAN SUB ay KS alll & SE LIT Jot 


“We are told as a tradition by Sa’id Bin ‘Abi Maryam, that ‘Abt 
Ghass&n tells us, saying: I am told by ‘Abi Hazim, on the authority 
of Sahl—to whom may God be gracious! that a certain man, most 
forward among those who professed islamism, without being in any way 
dependent upon the Muslims, was on a foray which he made in company 
with the Prophet... when the Prophet ... looked at him and said: 
‘Whoever would like to look upon a man who is destined for Hell, let 
him regard this man;’ whereupon one of the company followed after 
him (he being at that very time engaged in most vehement conflict with 
the idolaters), until, having been wounded, the man desired to hasten 
his death, and so pressed the sharp point of his sword into the middle 
of his breast, until it came out between his shoulder-blades. Then the 
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one who had followed after him went in haste to the Prophet... and 
said: I bear witness that thou art the Messenger of God; to which the 
Prophet replied: ‘ What does that mean?’ said the man: Thou didst 
say of such a one ‘Whoever would like to look upon a man who is 
destined for Hell, let him regard him;’ now he was one of the most 
forward among us, without being in any way dependent upon the 
Muslims, but I own that he died not in the faith, for, having been 
wounded, he desired to hasten his death, and so has killed himself. 
Thereupon said the Prophet: ‘A man may even conduct like one des- 
tined for Hell, although he be destined for Paradise; and may even 
conduct like one destined for Paradise, although he be destined for 
Hell; and moral conduct is settled only by its final manifestations’”— 


“Chapter that Vowing to God turns a Man over to Predestination 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Nu’aim, that Sufy4n tells us, on 

the authority of Mansir, on the authority of "Abdallah Bin Murrah, on 

the authority of ‘Ibn ’Umar—may God be gracious to them both! say- 


ing: The Prophet ... forbade vowing to God—he said: ‘It profits 
nothing; only from an avaricious being does one gain by vows’”— 


— 


“We are told as a tradition by Bishr Bin Muhammad, that Ma’mar 
informs us, on the authority of Hammaim Bin Munabbib, on the an- 
thority of ‘Abii Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! on the 
authority of the Prophet ... saying: ‘Vowing to God brings the son 
of Adam nothing which I have not fore-ordained, but turns him over to 
predestination for that which I have fore-ordained for him—it is from 
an avaricious being that one gets any thing by vows’”— 

“Chapter of the saying ‘There is no power, nor strength, but through 
God.’ 

“T am told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin Mukatil ‘Abu-l-Hasan, 
that we are informed by ’Abdallah, that we are informed by Khalid ‘al- 
Hadhdha’, on the authority of ‘Abi ’Uthmén ‘an-Nahdi, on the authorit 
of ‘Abi Misa—to whom may God be gracious! saying: We were with 
the Messenger of God ... on a foray; now he had enjoined upon us not 
to ascend any rising ground, nor go over an eminence, nor descend into 
any water-course, without raising the cry of ‘Allah ‘ukbar ; so then, 


proceeds the reporter, the Messenger of God... ee some of 
us, and. said: ‘O men, restrain yourselves; for ye call not upon one who 


4 
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is deaf, nor upon one at a distance—it is only a hearing and seeing God 
whom ye invoke;’ after which he added: ‘O ’Abdallah Bin Kais, shall 
I not make you acquainted with a saying which is one of the treasures 
of Paradise, namely, “There is no power, nor strength, but through 

“Chapter of the saying ‘ He is secured whom God secures.’ 

“A securer (wo) is one who keeps from any thing (3b). Says 
Mujahid: Being suffered to go at large, unrestrained by the truth, they 
lent to \sigs!, “he led her astray.’ 

“We are told as a tradition by ’Abdan, that ’Abdallah informs us, 
that Yanus informs us, on the authority of ‘az-Zuhri, saying: I am in- 
formed by ‘Aba Salamah, on the authority of ‘Aba Sa’id ‘al-Khudri—to 
whom may God be gracious! on the authority of the Prophet ... say- 
ing: ‘There is made to succeed no successor [in human descent] who 
has not two inclinations,.one prompting him to good, and impelling him 
thereto, and the other prompting him to evil, and thereto impelling 
him; and he is secured whom God secures’”— 


“Chapter of the following passages: ‘There is a fixed decree that 
the people of any city which we destroy shall not repent (A= ¢!,>» 
pil “No one of thy people will believe, ex- 
cepting those who have already believed (3) al 
opt AS 52) ;? ‘nor will they beget other than impious, unbelieving off- 
“Says Manstr Bin ‘an-Nu’man: We are told as a tradition by "Ikri- 
mah, on the authority of ‘Ibn Abbas, that the reading p5>» was in the 


Abyssinian text. 

“ We are told as a tradition by Mahmad Bin Ghailan, that ’Abd ‘ar- 
Razzak tells us, that Ma’mar informs us, on the authority of ‘Ibn Ta/us, 
on the authority of his father, on the authority of ‘Ibn ’Abb&as—may 
God be gracious to them both! ooning I think of nothing more like 
insanity than that which ‘Abi Hurairah says, on the authority of the 
Prophet ... namely: ‘God fore-ordains for the son of Adam his measure 


* A necessary correction of the reading of the MS., Lud. 

+ s, Kur, xxi[Ixv]. 95; xi[lxxv]. 38; Ixxi[li]. 28. Baidhawi notices two inter- 
pretations of the word | in the passage first cited: 1. | le 

A yack, which requires the translation “It is repugnant to (or, not imag- 
fi. by) the people of any city, etc. that they will not come to repentance ;” 
2. according to which the passage has the meaning given to 


it in the text, which seems most pertinent to the contents of the chapter—s. Beidh, 
Comm., ed. Fleischer, i. 623-4. 
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of lewdness—to that he attains without fail; now lewdness of the eye 
consists in look; and of the tongue, in speech; and the soul desires and 
passionately craves, while the pudendum sanctions or repudiates the 
emotion’”— 


— 


This last tradition is also given by Muslim, under the heading 
pol de ob, i e., Chapter of the Fore-or- 
daining for the Son of Adam of his Measure of Lewdness, with 
only two unimportant verbal variations: for and 
ibs} for bil}; after which he has the following: 


“Tam told as a tradition by ‘Ishak Bin Mansfr, that Hisham 
~ ‘al-Makhzfimi informs us, that Wuhaib informs us, that Suhail Bin ‘Abi 
Salih informs us, on the authority of his father, on the authority of 
‘Aba Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! on the authority of 
the Prophet, saying: ‘The son of Adam has his measure of lewdness 
fore-ordained for him—to that he attains without fail; now lewdness of 
the eyes consists in look; and of the ears, in hearing; and of the tongue, 
in speech ; and of the hand, in violence; and of the feet, in a straddling 
gait; and the heart loves and desires, while the pudendum sanctions or 
repudiates the emotion’”— 


Bukhari continues: 

“ Chapter of the clause ‘and we appointed the vision which we caused 
thee to see, only as a trial for men.’* 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘al-Humaidi, that Sufyan tells us, on 
the authority of ’Amra, on the authority of *Ikrimah, on the authority 
of ‘Ibn ’Abb&as—may God be gracious to them both! as follows: ‘ And 
we appointed the vision which we caused thee to see, only as a trial for 
men,’ that is, the reporter adds, a veritable vision which the Messenger 
of God ... was made to see on the night in which he was transported 
to the temple of Jerusalem” . ‘ 


* Kur,, xvii[lxvii]. 62. 
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Pr or ar of the Dispute between Adam and Moses in the Presence 

“We are told as a tradition by ’Ali Bin ’Abdallah, that Sufyan tells 
us, saying: We committed to memory the following, at the dictation of 
*Amrd, on the authority of Ta‘us, namely: I heard ‘AbQ Hurairah—to 
whom may God be gracious! say, on the authority of the Prophet ...: 
‘ Adam and Moses disputed with each other. Said Moses: O Adam, it 
is thon, our father, who didst frustrate our destiny, and eject us from 
Paradise; to whom Adam replied: O Moses, thou art he whom God 
did specially favor with converse with himself, and for whom he traced 
lines of writing with his own hand—dost thou blame me for doing 
what God predestined fur me forty years before he created me? There- 
fore Adam got the better of Moses in the dispute; and so did Adam 
three times get the better of Moses’”— 


agli al Cail by pol al JS 

— EIS pl 


Here we have to insert a parallel chapter from Muslim, as fol- 
ows: 


“Chapter of the Dispute between Adam and Moses—may the bene- 
diction and peace of God rest upon them both! 

“T am told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin Hatim, Ibrahim Bin 
Dinar, ‘Ibn ‘Abi ‘al-Makki, and ‘Ahmad Bin ’Abdah ‘adh-Dhabbi 
—by all, on the authority of ‘Ibn ’Uyainah, saying, to use the words of 
Tbn Hatim and ‘Ibn Dinar: We are informed by Sufyén Bin ’Uyainah, 
on the authority of ’Amra, on the authority of Ta’us, apne: I heard 
‘Abi Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! say: The Messenger 
of God... said: ‘Adam and Moses disputed with each other. Said 
Moses: O Adan, it is thou, our father, who didst frustrate our destiny, 
and eject us from Paradise; to whom Adam replied: It is thou, O 
Moses, whom God did specially favor with converse with himself, and 
for whom he traced lines of writing with his own hand—dost thou blame 
me for doing that which God predestined for me forty years before he 
created me? Therefore Adam got the better of Moses in the dispute ; 
and so did Adam [three times*] get the better of Moses.’ In the tradi- 
tion as given by ‘Ibn ‘Abi "Umar and ‘Ibn ’Abdah, we have, in the words 


of the one, ‘[It is thou] for whom he traced (£55), and, in the words 


of the other, ‘for whom he wrote (<S), the Law, with his hand.’” 
« We are told as a tradition by Kutaibah Bin Sa’id, on the authority 
of Malik Bin ‘Anas, in that which was read to him for his correction 


* §\3 being supplied in the printed text. 
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(sale (o;5 lead), on the authority of ‘Abu-z-Zindd, on the authority of 
‘al/A’raj, on the authority of ‘Aba Hurairah—to whom may God be 
gracious! that the Messenger of God ... said: ‘Adam and Moses— 
— be to them both! disputed with each other, and Adam got the 

tter of Moses. Said Moses to him: It is thou, Adam, who didst spoil 
mankind of their rectitude, and eject them from Paradise; to which 
Adam replied: Thou art he to whom God gave the knowledge of all 
things, and whom he favored above all men as his Messenger; and Moses 
said: So it is; and Adam rejoined: Thou, then, blamest me for doing’ 
that which was fore-ordained for me befure I was created ?”— 


“We are told as a tradition by ‘Ishak Bin Masa Bin ’Ubaidallah Bin 
Masa ‘al-‘Ansari, that ‘Anas Bin ’Iy4dh informs us, saying: I am told 
as a tradition by ‘al-Harith Bin ‘Abi Dhubab, on the authority of Yazid, 
that is, the son of Hurmuz, and by ’Abd~ar-Rahman ‘al-'A’raj, saying : 
We heard ‘Aba Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! say: The 
Messenger of God... said: ‘ Adam and Moses— peace be to them both! 
disputed with each other in the presence of their Lord, and Adam got the 
better of Moses. Said Moses: Thou, Adam, art he whom God created 
with his hand, and into whom he breathed of his spirit, and whom he 
caused his angels to do homage to, and made to dwell peacefully in his 
Garden ; and after all, thou by thy crime didst lay pzostrate the race of 
man; to which Adam--peace be to him! replied: It is thou, Moses, 
whom God specially favored as his Messenger, and to whom he granted 
special converse with himself, and gave the tablets containing an expla- 
nation of all things, and whom he made to come near to himself as a 
confidant—tell me, then, how long thou hast found it to be, before I 
was created, that God wrote the Law; Moses answered: Forty years; 
and Adam continued: Hast thou, then, found it written in the Law 
that Adam disobeyed his Lord, and lost his rectitude; to which Moses 
replied: Even so; and Adam said: Dost thou, then, blame me on ac- 
count of my conducting as God prescribed for me that I should, forty 
years before he created me? Therefore, added the Messenger of God 
... did Adam get the better of Moses’”— 


| 
| | 
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“T am told as a tradition by Zuhair Bin Harb, and ‘Ibn Hatim, 
saying: We are informed by Yakdb Bin ‘Ibrahim, saying: We are in- 
formed by my father, on the authority of ‘Ibn Shihab, on the authority 
of Humaid Bin ’Abd-ar-Rahman, on the authority of ‘Abi Hurairah— 
to whom may God be gracious! saying: Said the Messenger of God... 
‘Adam and Moses disputed with each other. Moses said to Adam: 
Thou art he whose crime ejected thee [and thy race in thee] from Par- 
adise; to whom Adam daghell It is thou, Moses, whom God specially 
favored as his Messenger, and to whom he granted special converse 
with himself; and yet thou blamest me for doing that which was fore- 
ordained for me before I was created. Therefore Adam got the better 
of Moses’”—- 


Returning to Bukhari, we read: 


. Chapter of the saying ‘There is no one to refuse that which God 
bestows. 

“We are told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin Sinan, that Fulaih 
tells us, that ’Abdah Bin ‘Abi Lubabah tells us, on the authority of 
Warrad, an intimate of ‘al-Mughirah Bin Shu’bah, saying: Mu’aiwah 
wrote to ‘al-Mughirah as follows: Write for me what thon didst hear 
the Prophet ... say, after prayer. So some one set down in writing, 
for ‘al-Mughirah’s correction (Byaztl ds dle), the following: I heard 
the Prophet ..., after prayer, say: ‘There is no God but Allah alone 
—he has no associate; O God, there is no one to refuse that which thou 
bestowest; and no one to grant that which thou refusest; nor does 
striving avail any one against thee’”— 


“Chapter of Those who Take Refuge with God from the Vexation of 
Misfortune and the Ills of Destiny; and of the Divine Declaration ‘Say 


thou: I take refuge with the Lord of the dawn, from the evil of created 


_“ We are told as a tradition by Musaddid, that Sufyan tells us, on the 
anthority of Suma, on the authority of ‘Aba Salih, on the authority of 
‘Abi Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! on the authority of 
the Prophet ... saying: ‘Take ye refuge with God from the pressure 
of calamity, the vexation of misfortune, the ills. of destiny, and the 
malice of enemies’”— 


— shred} 


This last chapter has its correspondent, in purport, in the fol- 
lowing from Muslim: 

_ “Chapter of the Command to be Strong, to Cease from Weakliness, 
to Ask Help of God, and to Leave Decrees to him (i) a3) & ob 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, and 
Tbn Numair, saying: We are informed by ’Abdallah Bin ‘Idris, on the 
authority of Rabi’ah Bin ’Uthman, on the authority of Muhammad Bin 
Yahya Bin Habban, on the authority of ‘al-’A’raj, on the authority of 
‘Aba Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: The Messen- 
ger of God... said: ‘The strong believer is better and more dear to 
God than one who is weak, and there is some good in every thing; 
eagerly seek to profit, ask help of God, and be not weakly; and, if any 
ill befalls thee, say not: Had it been my doing, it would have been so 
and so, but say: It is God’s decree, and whatever he wills he does— 
that, indeed, for all thou mayest have set thyself to acting like Satan 
[by arrogating to thyself wisdom superior to God’s]’”— 


Bukhari continues as follows: 
- “Chapter of the clause ‘God interposes between a man and his heart 
“We are told as a tradition by Muhammad Bin Mukatil ‘Abu-l-Hasan, 
that "Abdallah informs us, that Masa Bin ’Ukbah informs us, on the 


authority of Salim, on the authority of ’Abdall4h—to whom may God 
be gracious! who frequently said: One of the customary oaths of the 


s. Kar., exiii{vi]. 1-2. + Kur,, viii[xcv]. 24. 
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Prophet ... was: ‘No, by him who turns hearts about (Wis, ¥ 


Corresponding to this Muslim gives us the following: 

“Chapter of God’s Disposing of Hearts as He will (al!) Vas pad 
sls 

“T am told as a tradition by Zuhair Bin Harb, and ‘Ibn Numair— 
both reporting on the authority of ‘al-Mukri/—saying, to use the words 
of Zuhair: We are informed by ’Abdallah Bin Yazid ‘al-Mukri’, that 
Hayat informs us, saying: I am informed by ‘Abd Hani’, that he heard 
‘Abt Abd-‘ar-Rakman ‘al Hubuli say, that he heard ’Abdallah Bin ‘al-’Ag 
—may God be gracious to them both! say, that he heard the Messen- 

er of God... say: ‘All the hearts of the children of Adam are held 

tween two fingers of the Merciful, as one heart, which he governs as 

he will;’ after which the Messenger of God ... said: ‘O God, disposer 
of hearts, so govern our hearts that we may obey thee !’”— 


— Je 

Bukhari adds the following tradition : 

“We are told as a tradition by ’Ali Bin Hafs, and Bishr Bin Muham- 
mad, saying: We are informed by ‘Abdallah, that Ma’mar informs us, 
on the authority of ‘az-Zuhri, on the authority of Salim, on the au- 
thority of ‘Ibn ’"Umar—may God be gracious to them both! saying: 
The Prophet said to ‘Ibn Saiyad: ‘Guess what my thought is;’ to 
which the latter replied: The smoke; the Prophet... rejoined: ‘Be 
gone, but not to exceed thy destiny;’ said "Umar: Permit me, and I 
will sever his neck; the Prophet replied: ‘ Let alone—if that is to be, 


the power to do it is not in thee; and if not to be, in vain wouldst 
thou kill him’”— 


Then come two chapters with which Bukhari completes his 
collection of traditions on the subject before us: 
“Chapter of the clause ‘Say thou: There shall no evil befall us, but that 
which God fore-ordained for us (LU al} le — 


being used in the sense of , 25. 
“Says Mujahid: Not seducers of, i.e. not leading astray, any but 
those whom God fore-ordained, i. e., predestined, to come to Hell; for 


* Kur., ix[cxiii]. 51. 
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he guides by a predestination to misery as well as to felicity, and like 
as cattle are led to their pastures” — 


“It is a tradition of ‘Ishak Bin ‘Ibrahim ‘al-Hanzali, that ‘an-Nadhr 
informs us, that Da’‘ud Bin ‘Abi-l-Furat tells us, on the authority of 
*Abdallah Bin Baridah, on the authority of Yahya Bin Ya’mur, that 
’A'ishah—to whom may God be gracious! informed him, that she in- 
quired of the Messenger of God ... respecting pestilence; whereupon 
he said: ‘It is a punishment inflicted by God upon whomsoever he 

leases, but which God makes to be a mercy to believers: no mortal, 
Pein in a city where there is pestilence, who waits in the midst of it, 
not Tanthe the city, patient and collected, knowing that no evil will 
befall him but that which God fore-ordained for him—shall he not have 
a like reward with the martyr ?”— 


BALE oye Le alll alast (cle all 


“Chapter of the following clauses: ‘and if God had not guided us, 
we should not have been directed;’ ‘if God had guided me, I should 
certainly have been one of those who fear him.’* 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abu-n-Nu’man, that Jarir, that is, 
Bin Hazim, tells us, on the authority of ‘Abt ‘Ishak, on the authority 
of ‘al-Bara’ Bin ’Azib—may God be gracious to them both! saying: I 
saw the Prophet ... on the Day of the Ditch, carrying earth with us, 
when he said: ‘By God! were it not for God, we should not have been 
directed, we should not have fasted, we should not have prayed. Do 
Thou, then, inspire us with a tranquil mind, and make firm our feet, that 
we may bear the onset of the idolaters who have defied us. Hard is it 
for us, when God is pleased to try us! In the name of God, the Merci- 
ful, the Compassionate’”— 


alll 

There remain a few traditions to be cited from Muslim: 


“Chapter of the Writing of the Decrees before the Creation (K&S WL 
GST Jus polit, 


* Kur., vii[lxxxvii]. 41, and xxxix[Ixxx]. 58. 
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“T am told as a tradition by ‘Abu-t-Tahir ‘Ahmad Bin ’Amrt Bin 
Abdallah Bin ’Amra Bin Sarh, that ‘Ibn Wahb informs us, saying: I 
am informed by ‘Aba Hani’ /al-Khaulani, on the authority of ‘Aba ’Abd- 
‘ar-Rahman ‘al-Hubuli, on the authority of ’Abdallah Bin ’Amré Bin 
‘al’ As—may God be gracious to them both! saying: I heard the Mes- 
senger of God ... say: ‘God wrote the decrees respecting created things 
fifty thousand years before he created the heavens and the earth;’ and, 
adds the reporter, the throne of God is upon the waters”*— 


— sll} de Kiw Call 


“Chapter of the saying ‘Every thing is by predestination, even to 
infirmity and acuteness of mind.’ 

“T am told as a tradition by ’Abd ‘al ‘A’la Bin Hammad, saying: I 
read to Malik Bin ‘Anas for his correction, as follows; and we are told 
as a tradition by Kutaibah Bin Sa’id, on the authority of Malik, in 
that which was read to him for his correction, on the authority of 
Ziyad Bin Sa’d, on the authority of ’Amrd Bin Muslim, on the authority 
of Ta‘us, that he said: I once caught up with certain men among the 
Companions of the Messenger of God ... who were saying: ‘Eve 
thing is by predestination ;’ and I heard, adds the reporter, "Abdalla 
Bin Umar say: The Messenger of God... said: ‘Every thing is by 
predestination, even to infirmity and acuteness of mind (or, acuteness of 
mind and infirmity)’”— 


“Chapter of the divine declaration ‘ Verily, we have created all things 
according to a fixed decree.’+ 

“We are told as a tradition by ‘Aba Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, and 
‘Abi Kuraib, saying: We are informed by Waki’, on the authority of 
Sufyan, on the authority of Ziyad Bin ‘Isma’il, on the authority of Mu- 
hammad Bin ’Abbéd Bin Ja’far ‘al-Makhzfimi, on the authority of ‘Abi 
Hurairah—to whom may God be gracious! saying: There came some 
idolaters of the tribe of Kuraish to dispute with the Messenger of God - 
... Tespecting predestination; and then were revealed the verses ‘On 
the day when they shall be trailed along in Hell, on their faces, while 
these words are spoken: Taste ye contact with the infernal fire. Verily, 


we have created all things according to a fixed decree (#LAl> a i is 
is)” 


% Chapter of the Mention of one who Died in Boyhood, and of the 


* comp. Ps, xxix. 10, The Lord sitteth "Pe the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth king 


forever. Kur., liv[xlix]. 49. 
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Creation of Persons for Paradise, and for Hell, while yet in the Loins 


of their Fathers (egal) Yo! Lit xis! Jot Sy). 
“We are told as a tradition by Zuhair Bin Harb, that Jarir informs 
us, on the authority of ‘al-’Ala’ Bin ‘al-Musaiyab, on the 
Fudhail Bin ’Amré, on the authority of *Avishah the daughter of Talhah, 
on the authority of ’A/ishah the Mother of the Faithful—to whom may 
God be gracious! saying: A certain boy was taken away by death, re- 
specting whom I said: Happy is he! a sparrow among the sparrows of 
aradise has he become; whereupon the Messenger of God said: ‘ And 
dost thou not know that God made both Paradise and Hell, and accord- 
ingly creates some persons for the one and some for the other ?’”— 


“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abt: Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, that 
Waki’ informs us, on the authority of Talhah Bin Yahya, on the au- 
thority of his aunt ’A/ishah the daughter of Talhah, on the authority 
of ’A‘ishah the Mother of the Faithful—to whom may God be gracious! 
saying: The Messenger of God... was called to the funeral of a boy 
who belonged among the Defenders of the Prophet; upon which I said: 
O Messenger of God, happy is this boy! a sparrow among the spar- 
rows of Paradise is he—no evil did he, and no evil will touch him; then 
said the Prophet: ‘Or else the reverse of that; O ’A/ishah, verily God 
creates some persons for Paradise, whom he creates therefor while yet 
in the loins of their fathers; and he creates some for Hell, whom he 
creates therefor while yet in the loins of their fathers’”— ; 


Ld agile Sot LU Wile, 


“Chapter on the Fixing of Terms of Life and Portioning of Allet- 
ments, beyond the power to anticipate or defer (SI>3! Wyo is? tls 


“We are told as a tradition by ‘Abi Bakr Bin ‘Abi Shaibah, and 
‘Abt Kuraib, saying, to use the words of ‘Aba Bakr: We are informed 
by Waki’, on the authority of Mis’ar, on the authority of ’Alkamah Bin 
Marthad, on the authority of ‘al-Mughirah Bin ’Abdallh ‘al-Yashkuri, 
on the authority of ‘al-Ma’rir Bin Suwaid, on the authority of Abdellah, 
saying: ‘Umm Habibah the wife of the Prophet ...—to whom may God 
be gracious! said: O God, spare to me my husband, the Messenger of 
God, and my father Sufyfn, and my brother Mu’awiyah ! and there- 
upon, continues the reporter, said the Prophet...: ‘Thou hast asked 
of God respecting terms of life already fixed, days numbered, and allot- 
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ments portioned out—of which nought is to be anticipated, before its 
time, nor deferred thereafter; hadst thou asked of God to save thee 
from the punishment of Hell (or, from punishment in the grave), it 
would have been better (or, more meritorious). The same reporter 
says: Mention was also made, in the presence of the Prophet, of the 
- male apes (says Mis’ar: While I was the Prophet’s guest [mention was 

made etc.]), and of the swine, representing men transformed ;* then 
said the Prophet: ‘ Verily, God doth not give progeny and offspring to 
men transformed into lower animals+ —the male apes and swine ex- 
isted already, before the transformation spoken of?” — 


It seemed proper, in citing these traditions, to give what may 
be called their genealogy, in the very terms of the collections 
from which we } ae them, not merely for the sake of makin 
more familiar the external forms under which these traditional 
memorials of Muhammad have been handed down, but also be- 
cause their genealogical descent constitutes the main ground 
of their being esteemed authoritative by the Muslims them- 
selves.t Yet itis not proposed to enter into a critical exam- 
ination of the external history of these traditions, in order to 
— judgment upon their claims to be regarded as authentic; 

ut, taking it for granted, in reliance upon the decision of two 
traditionists of the highest authority, that their genealogy is 
unexceptionable, we may be satisfied to receive them with full 
confidence, as expressing opinions of Muhammad, if we find 
their contents consistent with the testimony of the Kuran as 
already presented; and perhaps the question of their authen- 
ticity may be allowed to rest on such internal evidence the 
more confidently, for the very reason that the contents of a 
tradition, being regarded by the Muslim doctors themselves as 
of only secondary importance in respect to its acceptance, are 
the less likely to have been tampered with by the generations 
which have transmitted it, while, at the same time, it is not to 


* s. Kur., v[cxiv]. 65. 
i. e., no new species of beings is created by such transformation, 
s. this vil 88. 
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be supposed that they would neglect the kernel in caring for 
the shell. 

What then do the foregoing traditions teach on the subject of 
predestination? They declare that in the remote ages of eter- 
nity—“ fifty thousand years” says one “before he created the 
heavens and the earth” (p. 145)—God passed certain unchange- 
able decrees in respect to all created things, including, for man, 
not only allotments of physical good and evil, and intellectual 
abilities, but determinations of moral conduct, and decisions as 
to destiny in the future world. Even wicked human conduct is 
represented as decreed by God: “God fore-ordains for the son 
of Adam his measure of lewdness—to that he attains without 
fail” (s. pp. 187-8); yet not so as to involve the denial of free- 
dom to do right, for, in the very traditions here alluded to, it is 
implied that the will has control over those indulgences of the 
emotional nature which constitute sin. 

As to the origin of human sinfulness, it is taught that all 
men are born “religiously constituted,” or “religious,” or “of 
this religion,” i.e., in a condition of ability to conform to the 
religion which Muhammad claimed to be the true (p. 131); and 
this point is significantly illustrated by the saying: “like as ye 
take up the beast at its birth—do ye find upon it any mutila- 
tion, until ye yourselves mutilate it?” (p. 130, and comp. p. 131). 
Hereditary depravity, then, is buted All departures from 
truth and rectitude are referred to parental instruction: “it is 
his parents who make him, afterwards, a Jew, or a Christian, or 
a Magian” (p. 182); and, also, to fierce besettings of Satan: 
“Every man whom his mother brings forth is buffeted on both 
sides by Satan” (ibid.)—Jesus and the Virgin Mary alone being 
exempted. Yet something of infirmity is recognized as pertain- 
ing to human nature, for men are said to stand in need of divine 
guidance, in order to right conduct (p. 144); and the Prophet is 
reported to have declared, as “ one of the treasures of Paradise :” 
“There is no power, nor strength, but through God” (p. 137), 
and again: “There is made to succeed no successor [in human 
descent] who has not two inclinations, one prompting him to 
good, and impelling him thereto, and the other prompting him 
to evil, and thereto impelling him; and he is secured whom God 
secures” (ibid.). Nor is the divine influence which man needs, 
in order to right doing, supposed to be limited to the arrange- 
ment of outward circumstances, for “ All the hearts of the chil- 
dren of Adam,” said the Prophet, as reported, “ are held between 
two fingers of the Merciful, as one heart, which he governs as 
he will” (s. p. 148). The old question of the moral condition of 
infants, however, is met by an implied denial of their having any 

sitive moral character: “‘God best knows what would have 
n their conduct” [had they lived to maturity] (pp. 130-2); 
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—which, according to one tradition, was said in immediate con- 
nection with the denial of hereditary depravity already referred to. 

There is an implied reservation of human liberty, also, in the 
manner in which is set forth the preventive power of the di- 
vine decrees respecting future destiny ; for, while it is said that 
“God made both Paradise and Hell, and accordingly creates 
some persons for the one and some for the other” (p. 146), and 
even that “he guides by a predestination to misery as well as to 
felicity, and like as cattle are led to their pastures” (p. 144)— 
(if these are words of Muhammad) it is likewise affirmed that 
“any one of you may even conduct himself as do those des- 
tined for Paradise, until there is only an ell between him and 
it; and yet the registered decree shall prevent him, so that he 
shall conduct himself as do those destined for Hell, and accordingly 
enter therein: and any one of you may even conduct himself 
as do those destined for Hell, until the distance between him 
and it is only an ell; and yet the registered decree shall pre- 
vent him, so that he shall conduct himself as do those destined for 
Paradise, and accordingly enter therein” (p. 123). Again, that a 
man is not borne along by irresistible fatality to Heaven or 
to Hell, but is himself the prime procurer of his own future 
destiny, is explicitly taught: ‘There is no one of you,” the 
Prophet is reported to have said—‘“ there is no soul born whose 
place, whether Paradise or Hell, has not been predetermined by 
God, and which has not been registered beforehand as either 
miserable or blessed ;” whereupon a certain man inquired: “O 
Messenger of God, shall we not, then, await our registered des- 
tiny, and let conduct alone?” to which the Prophet is said to 
have replied: “ Whosoever is destined to felicity, will set him- 
self to the conduct of the blessed; and whosoever is destined to 
misery, will set himself to the conduct of the miserable. Work 
ye, seeing that every one is divinely furthered: as for those destined 
to felicity, they are furthered to the conduct of the blessed; and 
as for those destined to misery, they are furthered to the con- 
duct of the miserable” (p. 126); while, according to another tra- 
dition, it was said by the Prophet: ‘ Every moral agent is fur- 
thered to his own conduct” (p. 128), or, as another has it: “ Every 
one is divinely furthered in accordance with his character’? (ibid.). 

On the other hand, the doctrine that character and conduct 
are not matters of contingency, but are included within the 
scope of the decrees of God, is equally well guarded. To the 
inquiry: “O Messenger of God, dost thou think that what men 
now do, and endeavor after, is something determined for them, 
and which a preventing predestination previously assigned to 
them? or are their actions casual incidents, consequent upon 
what their Prophet has announced to them, and their proved 
obligations?” (in another tradition: “ was it unchangeably writ- 
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ten, and predetermined, that we should be so disposed as we are, 
at this time, touching present conduct? or, on the other hand, 
is our character a casual incident ?”) the Prophet is reported to 
have replied: ‘ Not so, but rather are the actions of men deter- 
mined for them, and oy assigned to them” (s. pp. 128-9). 

One tradition, indeed, reported by Bukhari and Muslim to- 
gether in several forms, respecting an imagined dispute between 
Adam and Moses, might seem to imply that divine predestina- 
tion excludes blameworthiness: “Said Moses: O Adam, it is 
thou, our father, who didst frustrate our destiny, and eject us 
from Paradise; to whom Adam replied: O Moses, thou art he 
whom God did specially favor with converse with himself, and 
for whom he traced lines of writing with his own hand—dost 
thou blame me for doing what God predestined for me forty 

ears before he created me? Therefore Adam got the better of 
Sense in the dispute” (s. p. 189, and comp. pp. 140-1). But these 
words put into the mouth of our prime progenitor: “dost thou 
blame, etc.” are an argumentum ad hominem, intended to silence 
one who fails to recognize the moral liberty of the race—comp. 
the expressions attributed to Moses: “‘didst frustrate our des- 
tiny,” “didst spoil mankind of their rectitude” (p. 140), and 
“ didst lay prostrate the race of man” (ibid.). | 

The preceding remarks cover all the important theoretical 
part of Muhammad’s teachings, reported by tradition, with re- 
spect to predestination. But there are embodied in the tradi- 
tions under review some practical principles, bearing upon the 
subject, which also claim our notice. 

A certain passiveness in regard to outward circumstances is 
enjoined as follows: “no mortal, being in a city where there is 
pestilence, who waits in the midst of it, not leaving the city, 
patient and collected, knowing that no evil will befall him but 
that which God fore-ordained for him—shall he not have a like 
reward with the martyr?” (p, 144); and again, when one of 
the Prophet’s wives had prayed to God to spare her husband 
and her father, Muhammad is reported to have said: “Thou 
hast asked of God respecting terms of life already fixed, days 
numbered, and allotments portioned out—of which nought is to 
be anticipated, before its time, nor deferred thereafter; hadst 
thou asked of God to save thee from the pene of Hell (or, 
from punishment in the grave) it would have been better (or, 
more meritorious)” (pp. 146-7); also, on another occasion, in re- 

ly to a message from one of his daughters, to inform him that 
0 son was at the point of death, the Prophet is reported to have 
said: “T’o God belongs both what he takes away and what he 
grants; every one has a fixed term of life; be thou, then, pa- 
tient, and consider” (p. 133). 
On the same ground, vowing to God is forbidden: “ Vowing 
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to God brings the son of Adam nothing which I have not fore- 
ordained, but turns him over to predestination for that which I 
have fore-ordained for him” (i. e., he gets it not for his vowing, 
but because it was fore-ordained for him)—“ it is from an avari- 
cious being that one gets any thing by vows” (s. p. 136). 

Again, it is set forth as becoming the believer to seek profit 
by the “‘some good in every thing,” asking help of God, and 
trusting in him, when ill befalls, with the injunction: “say not: 
Had it been my doing, it would have been so and so, but say: 
It is God’s decree, and whatever he wills he does” (p. 142). 

It appears, then, from this review, that the doctrine of pre- - 
destination which Muslim tradition ascribes to Muhammad, 
though more fully developed, indeed, than the teachings of the 
Kuran on the same subject, is entirely consistent with the latter; 
for while, on the one hand, we seem to find a system of absolute 
election and reprobation, there is a doctrine of human freedom 
unmistakably presented, on the other, compelling us to qualifi 
the sharper assertions of divine predestination in harmony wit 
it. We may add, in passing, that the language of tradition seems 
often to be a reflection, or even a repetition, of that used in the 
Kuran. It is also worthy of remark, with regard to the style of 
these traditions, that the concrete form of their doctrinal state- 
ments is fitted to encourage confidence in their being genuine, 
especially when one contrasts this mode of presentation with the 
abstract tenor of the discussions on the subject of predestination, 
and kindred topics, which arose in the schools of the Muslims, 
after Muhammad’s generation had passed away. 


8. In pursuance of the plan proposed, I shall now simply ex- 
cerpt what is to be found relating to predestination in Shahras- 
tani’s exposition of Muslim theologico-philosophical speculations, 
up to his time in the twelfth century. No such summary 
been drawn up hitherto; and, indeed, Shahrastani’s Book of Re- 
ligious and Philosophical Sects, while perhaps the most import- 
ant original authority which we have, covering the whole field 
of Muslim philosophy, could be consulted, till of late, by only 
a few of those whom its statements especially concerned; and is 
now known, beyond the circle of professed orientalists, only by 
the German translation of Haarbriicker, which can be scarcel 
said to suffice for the reader to whom the original Arabic is 
not also intelligible. Some brief explanations will be thrown 
in, here and there, to make our author's meaning more clear, and 
some chronological data will be added ;* but I shall not attempt, 


* Our author's arrangement, which seems to be in chronological sequence, may 
serve to determine, approximately, the periods of some of the theologians named. 
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at present, independently of this author, either to point out the 
possible historical connections, or to unfold the metaphysical ori- 
gin, of any of the opinions stated. However inviting a field of 
research it may be, to ascertain the genesis of these speculations, 
Ido not feel myself prepared to enter upon it in the way of 
original investigation; and even the latest writers on the Scho- 
lastic philosophy whom I have consulted, Hauréau, Rousselot, 
and Ritter, offer but little assistance in such an inquiry. All 
these writers confine their remarks upon the philosophy of the 
Arabs, for the most part, to the various modifications of Aristote- 
‘ lianism which grew up among them, to the neglect of the doc- 
trines of the Kurén; and it would, certainly, have been less to 
their — to inquire into those speculations by which disci- 
ples of Muhammad who professed to on within the limits of re- 
ceived doctrine, sought to shape their religious belief to the re- 
quirements of widening ay se st culture. The same point 
of view is that chiefly taken by Munk and Renan, also, in their 
late valuable publications relative to Arab philosophy. The 
more simple statements of the Kuran, and those of the great 
collections of tradition, might have, also, led us to some interest- 
ing comparisons; for there is a striking similarity between the 
Kuranic doctrine of predestination and the Biblical, inasmuch as 
both enunciate the opposite truths involved, with equal boldness, 
and a seeming unconcern about their reconciliation; nor can it 
be doubted that the definitions thrown around the subject by 
Muslim tradition, imperfect as they are, savor much of what has 
been called the Greek anthropology.* But I could not well 
pursue even these more obvious lines of comparison. 

Muslim theologians, as Shahrastani informs us,t+ have differed 
among themselves on the following points: 1. the divine unity, 
2. divine justice, 3. the promises and threatenings of God, 4. 
revelation, 5. human reason. 

The orthodox doctrine of divine justice is defined to be “ that 
the Supreme God is just in his doings in the sense that he exer- 
cises sovereign discretion in his kingdom and dominion, doing 


what he wills, and ordaining as he pleases (sla 3 Gpake aif 


bo sly lo for justice,” it is said, “consists 
in putting things in their right places, which is sovereignty of 
control in accordance with the promptings of choice and the 
requisitions of knowledge, while injustice is the opposite; so that 
no iniquity in ordaining, or injustice in disposing, is to be imag- 
ined as pertaining to God”—in short, that the character of God 


* s. Shedd’s History of Christ. Doctr., New York, 1863, ii. 26-42. 
+ pp- 28-9 of Cureton’s edition. 
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as a just being, in the view of his creatures, depends not upon his 

_ acts, but is to be assumed, whatever his acts may be, or seem 
to be. The Separatists, on the other hand, defined justice to 
be “conformity to the dictates of reason with regard to what is 
wise that is, the governing of action 
by the standard of rectitude and utility.” Such is the funda- 
mental difference of system which we shall find carried out in 
the speculations to be brought forward, touching the relations 
of God to the world. 

Accordingly, as to the third point, those reputed orthodox de- 
nied that there is any ground in the nature of things for the 
divine threatenings and promises, or for the divine commands 
and prohibitions; but resolved both into “an eternal fiat of God 
(4;9! aes), so that every one who is saved, and partakes, as he 
must, of reward, is saved by virtue of divine promise (s+£»5) ; 
and every one who is lost, and partakes, as he must, of penalty, 
is lost by virtue of divine threatening (»\4©»3); and accordingly 
nothing befalls any one by a necessity arising from the require- 


ments of reason (Niall But the Sep- 
aratists affirmed that there is no such eternal fiat, and that all 
the divine commands and prohibitions, promises and threaten- 
ings, are contingent (SAS pLG), “so that whoever is saved 
merits reward for his conduct, and whoever is lost merits pen- 
alty for the same; and that reason, having respect to what is wise, 
Tradition shows, as we have already learned, that in the 
minds of the followers of Muhammad, in his own day, there 
was a conflict between the sense of human responsibility and 
belief in divine sovereignty; and we have also seen that the 
teachings of the Kuran left open the way to just that opposition 
of views which is brought out by Shahrastani in the statements 
here referred to. But we learn from our author, more particu- 
larly,* that “in the latter days of the Companions of the 
Prophet arose the new doctrine of Ma’bad ‘aj-Juhanf, Ghailan 
‘ad-Dimashki and Yiinus ‘al-’ Asw4ri, consisting in the mainten- 
ance of human ability, and a denia! of all relation of moral 
good ané evil to divine predestination (bo! Lal, 3 


and that their views were further devel- 
oped by Wasil Bin ’ Ata’ ‘al-Ghazzal and his pupil ’Amrfi Bin 
’Ubaid ;+ but shat W4sil and his followers were the first to be 


* pp. 17-18 as above. 
+ Who both lived in the first half of the eighth century: s. p. 155, and ibn Khal- 
lik., ed. De Slane, p. 536, 
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designated by the name of Mu’tazilah, or Separatists. At a later 
period, ‘some of the masters of the Mu’tazilah gave themselves 
to the diligent reading of the works of the Philosophers,* when 
translated in the days of ‘al-Ma’min [in the early part of the 
ninth century], and so incorporated their methods with their 
own, and formed a special branch of science under the name of 
fh aay § that is, the Science of the Divine Word, or dogmatic 
eology. 

We “et now to follow the details of our author respecting 
the doctrines of the Mu’tazilah, and of the several subordinate 
sects included under that name, so far as they bear upon the 
subject of predestination, 

First, then, from his specification of some points on which all 
the Mu’tazilah concurred, we derive the following particulars,t 
It was an opinion common to them all, that “eternity is the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of the Divine Being;” and they all denied 
the existence of eternal divine qualities, on the ground that, 
being eternal, they could only be conceived of as so many sepa- 
rate divinities. Their language on this point was that God ‘is 
knowing by virtue of his being, powerful by virtue of his ep 
living by virtue of his being—not by knowledge, power, and life 
as eternal qualities, and ideas subsistent in him 


In like manner, ‘they all denied that willing, hearing, and see- 
ing are ideas subsistent in the Divine Being, though differing as 
to the modes of their existence, and their metaphysical grounds.” 

“They also agreed in believing that man is the creative effi- 
eient of his actions, good and bad (Aled 
and gets reward and punishment in the future 
world, by merit, for what he does; and that no moral evil or 
ay “98 or action of unbelief or disobedience, ‘can be referred 
to , because, if he has caused unrighteousness to be, he is 
himself unrighteous (lb WS J 

“They all believed, also, that the All-wise does only that 
which is beneficial and good ( poly clea Mi), and that a regard 
to the interests of men (obs! kg in the light of wisdom, 
is incumbent upon him; though they differed as to his being ob- 
ligated to secure the highest good, and to bestow grace (abort lef, 


* j,e., the works of Greek philosophers, chiefly of the school of Aristotle; those 
of the Muslims who gave themselves up to the methods and views of that school 
were consequently called Philosophers, and we shall find the name frequently used 
in this sense. 

Munk, in his Mélanges de Philos. Juive et Arabe, p. 312. 

{ pp- 30-1 as above. 
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Of what our author says of the doctrines of the several sects 
of the Mu'tazilah, the following statements are to our purpose.* 

“The Wasiltyah—followers of ‘Abii Hudhaifah Wa4sil Bin 
’Ata’ ‘al-Ghazzal, a pupil of ‘al-Hasan of Basrah ... both of 
whom lived in the days of ’Abd-'al-M4lik and Hishém Bin ’Abd- 
‘al-Malik 7 684-743]. In the West, at the present time, there 
is a small remnant of them.... Their separatism turns upon 
four fundamental points: 1. The denial of knowledge, power, 
will, and life as qualities of the Creator.”... Wasil took up this 
doctrine on the ground that all men recognize “the absurdity of 
the existence of two [or more] eternal, infinite divinities, ... but 
it was only after study of the works of the Philosophers that his 
followers came to entertain it. Their speculations on the subject 
led them, at length, to reduce all divine qualities to the fact that 
God is knowing and powerful SS), and afterwards 
to determine that knowledge and power are qualities of the na- 
ture of essence (4yinils .,Lite), which are to be accounted as 
going to make up the eternal essence Lact 
according to the expression of ‘aj-Jubba’i,t or states (.,s>)— 
according to that of ‘Abii Hashim ;¢ while ‘Abu-l-Husain of Bas- 
rah§ was inclined to reduce the two to one, namely, the quality 
of a knowing being (X,#ls!!), which is precisely the teaching of 
the Philosophers.” ... 2. Their way of maintaining predestina- 
tion. ‘On this point, Wasil only followed in the steps of Ma’bad 
‘aj-Juhanf and Ghailan ‘ad-Dimashki, though he made more of it 
than of his doctrine with respect to the divine qualities. Accord- 
ingly, he said that the Creator is wise and just, and that it is inad- 
missible to refer evil and iniquity to him; that it cannot be that 
he prefers on the part of men the opposite of what he commands, 
and that, having ordained what their conduct should be, he after- 
wards recompenses them for the same: so that man is the doer 
both of good and evil, and therefore faith and unbelief, obedi- 
ence and disobedience, are his own acts; and he is recompensed 
for what he himself does; and the Lord has put all acts and 
their issues within the scope of man’s power 
... He also said that it were absurd for a man to be told to 
do any thing, if he is unable to do it (A2J} Hole 6) dusting 
py! etl), that man is conscious of efficiency in 
himself, and of being an agent JUST! audi 
and that whoever denies this denies demonstrative truth; and 
he used passages of the Kuran [as well as arguments from rea- 


# pp. 31-59 as above. 

+ on in 861, died in 988: Hammer-Purgstall’s Lit.-Gesch. d. Ar., iv. 207. 
t Died in 938: Lit.-Gesch. d. Ar., iv. 300. 

§ Lived at Baghdad, and died there in 1044: Ibn Khallik., p. 675, 
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son] to prove these assertions,” ... Wasil ‘referred that term 
of tradition ‘predestination’ to trial and deliverance, adversity 
and prosperity, sickness and health, death and life, and other 
doings of God, exclusive of moral good and evil, virtue and 
vice, regarding men as responsible for the latter (pl, 
Last cps) and it is in the same 
sense that the whole community of the Mu’tazilah employ that 
term.” ... 

“The Hudhailiyah—followers of 'Abu-l-Hudhail Hamdan Bin 
‘Abu-l-Hudhail ‘al-’Allaf” ... who became one of the Mu’tazilah 
under the teaching of ’Uthman Bin Khilid ‘at-Tawil, who was 
himself taught by Wasil... ‘Abu-l-Hudhail “held to ten fun- 
damental points which were his own: 1. That the Creator is a 
knowing being by virtue of knowledge, but that his knowledge 
is his essence; powerful by virtue of power, but that his power 
is his essence; living by virtue of life, but that his life is his 
essence” —a view adopted from the Philosophers, who held that 
the divine essence is strictly one, and that its qualities are not 
separate therefrom, and subsistent in it, but constitute that essence 
itself*... “But if ‘Abu-l-Hudhail affirmed these qualities to 
be modes (\%>») of the divine essence, he made them to be just 


the same as the hypostases («sié!) of the Christians, or the states 
of ‘Abi-Hashim.t 2. That there are volitions of the Creator 
without any subject in which they inhere 5% 
8. That the fiat of God “is partly 
without any subject in which it inheres, to wit, his command to 
be, and partly inherent in a subject, as, for instance, an injunction 
or a prohibition, an announcement or an interrogation ;” and he 
distinguished between “the creative mandate and 
the order imposing obligation 4, That in his 

resent state of being man possesses a determining power of 
will, but that “in the states of final retribution all human move- 
ments are ruled by necessity, men having no power over them, 
and all of them being generated by the Creator (3 X90 4S 
LW, Lele 8.05): because, if within the power 
of men, they would be laid upon them as duties to be performed 
(Les JH) [and so men would be 
again under probation].”... 6. That “free will (xel4i~S!) is an 
accident additional to perfection of development (x 


and soundness (x=vel}).” He distinguished between actions of 
the heart and actions of the corporeal members, affirming that 


* comp. the Scholastic definition of the Deity as “actus purus.”—vy, P. 
pp. 155, 169. 
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the former could not be fully effected without ability (s,Aw!) 
and free will, but that the latter might be: he also held free 
will to be a sort of inchoate action. He taught, moreover, that 
“whatever is brought about through the medium of action on 
the part of man (us) be) is his doing, except [the 

receptions of] color, taste, smell, and the like, which are inex: 
plicable,” and excepting also all comprehension and knowledge 
obtained in the way of instruction, which he regarded not as 
the learner’s work, but as called into being by God (_Jlei a! 
and ... 8. That a certain time is defi- 
nitely fixed for the termination of a man’s life, “unless he dies 
by violence (.,!);” and that not all things which God 
has made are things bestowed by him—such as are in fact useful 
to men [whether expressly allowed to them or not] being, indeed, 
properly called bounties created by God for them («U) > Le 
things 4 respect to Sewel which God wi made known his 
will, only those allowed to men, not those which are forbidden, 
are to be regarded as divine gifts. 9. As ‘al-Ka’bi* reports, that 
“God’s willing is something distinct from that which is willed: 
for his willing of that which he creates is his creation thereof, 
but his creation of a thing is not the thing itself—nay, according 
to him, creation is a fiat without any subject in which it inheres 


[being divine essence itself (3 U ol tt alll 


... ‘Abu-l-Hudhail died A.H. 2385 [A.D. 
ning of ‘al-Mutawakkil’s khalifate.”t... 
“The Nazzdémiyah—followers of ‘Ibrahim Bin Saiyar ‘an- 
Nazzim,§ a diligent student of the books of the Philosophers, 
some of whose dogmas he incorporated into the system of the 
Mu’tazilah.” This theologian “separated himself from others of 
his denomination in respect to several particulars: 1. In main- 
taining the doctrine that men have the determining power over 


moral good and evil (Lis 5,» sya rill Jill), he went so far as 
to say that God has no ability in respect to moral evils and sins 
54); wherein he differed from his fellow-theologians, inas- 
much as they held that God is capable of misdeeds, though not 


in the begin- 


* Died in 929: Ibn Khallik., p. 354. This date will serve to determine more 
nearly the periods of certain theologians yet to be named, of whom ‘al-Ka’bi 
8. p. 156. t s. also Ibn Khallik., p. 673. 
Of Basrab, a nephew of ’Abu-l-Hudhail; he died in 845-6: s. De Slane’s 
transl. of ‘Ibn Khallik., i. 186, note (4). 
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an actual doer thereof.” He maintained that God must needs 
be wholly clear of that which is vicious, and that, ‘therefore, 
the Doer of Righteousness is possessed of no ability in respect to 
To this view of the power of choice i 
the Divine Being he added that, as regards things of the present 
life, God “has power only to do that which he knows will bene- 
fit his creatures (sdl.al be hed Leil),” and 
that he has no power to increase or diminish the penalties of the 
future world, or to diminish its rewards. It was urged against 
him as an unavoidable inference from these positions, that God 
must be regarded as subject to a natural necessity (lcy+4«), and 
controled by a superior force (',».="), in what he does, “ for that 
he only who can choose between doing and not doing is truly 
sessed of power (Sit, de 8)” 
—which he retorted by saying that those who affirm God to be 
capable of misdeeds, and yet that his doing evil would be an ab- 
surdity, equally restrict his freedom. He borrowed these views 
from the ancient Philosophers, who maintained that God has no 
reserved power, but that what he actually originates and causes to 
be is the measure of his ability (, acdul li), ... 
2. He denied that God exercises volition in any proper sense: 
“for, if he be said to govern his own actions by volition, the 
meaning is that he causes them to be, and originates them, in 
accordance with what he knows (N18 alle! 3 
gle ait and if he be said 
to will human actions, the meaning is that he commands those 
4, Respecting the human constitution, he taught, with the Phi- 


losophers, that “the essential constituents of man are soul and 
mind, together with body as the instrument and mould of sensibil- 


but ‘that mind is a subtle matter (t.) »«>), involved in the 
body, which enters with its particles into that mould, as watery 
quality enters into the rose, oily quality into sesamum, and fatt 

quality into milk.” The distinguishing prerogatives of sinh, 
in his view, are force (»5),* free will (xelaiu), life (iy4>), and 
choice (%““); mind “ has free will in and of itself, and all action 
presupposes it mits 22). 5. He 
affirmed, as ‘al-Ka’bi states, that whatever action transcends any 


* i.e, undoubtedly, the power to originate motion, or effects, in matter.—n. P. 
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particular subject of ability must be God’s doing by means of a 
mas} Gist coiled alll),” e. g., the movement of a stone, which is 
thrown upwards, and returns to its place when the aw 
power is spent. ... 8. “It was a part of his teaching, that G 
created all existing things, as now constituted, at one stroke— 
minerals, plants, animals, man GUS 
.yrlee o)"—that is to say, for 
example, that, so far as creative agency is concerned, Adam did 
not exist before his posterity, ... so that the seeming priority and 
teriority of existence is only in manifestation, not actual. 
ere too he borrowed from the Philosophers. ..._ 12. He held 
that, without a revelation, man is capable, by reflection, of re« 
cognizing the Creator, and of distinguishing between virtue and 
vice, ... “and he said that, in order to a genuine power of choice, 
there must needs be two suggestions, one bidding to go forward, 


and the other to hold back pay 


... He said also, with respect to the 


future life, that the mercy of God to infants is like the mercy 
of God to brute beasts. 

Aswart agreed with him in all his views, but went be- 
yond him so far as to say that God has no ability in respect to 
what he knows he will not do, nor as to what he has announced 
that he will not do (3 ai} ple be gle alll 
Jai} le J, aleis); while man has such ability, be- 
cause human ability is adapted to contraries, and every one un- 

ss), ... ‘Aba Ja’far ‘al-/Iskafi* and his followers of the 
Sfw'tazilah also agreed with him, and said, in addition, that God 
has no ability in respect to the unrighteousness of any rational 
beings, but only in respect to that [which is only “aed of 
infants and the insane old le alll 

“The Ha'itiyah and the Hadathiyah—followers of ‘Ahmad 
Bin H@’it and of Fadhl Bin ‘al-Hadathi, who were both of the 
school of ‘an-Nazz4m, and diligent students of the books of the 
Philosophers, and coupled with the teaching of their master three 
new doctrines: ... 2. The doctrine of metempsychosis: they be- 


* Of ‘Isfara’in, a pupil of Aba ‘Ishak of that city; he died in 1062: s. De 
Slane’s transl. of ‘Ibn Khallik., ii. 123, note (2). 
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lieved that God produced his creatures sound, entire, rational, 
perfect, in another world than this in which they now are (g44! 


and created within them a recognition and knowledge of him- 
self, and lavished his mercy upon them, ... so that from the first 
he made them to owe gratitude to him; and that some obeyed 
all his commands, while others were disobedient to all, and 
others in part obedient and in part disobedient; and that they 
who obeyed him in every thing were permanently established 
by him in the world of bliss wherein he first placed them, while 
they who disobeyed him in every thing were ejected thence into 
the world of punishment, that is, Hell; and that they who were 

artly obedient and partly disobedient were driven out by him 
into this world, in which he clothes them with these gross bodies, 


_ and tries them by misfortune, distress, hardship and indulgence, 


pains and pleasures, in various animal forms, human and other, 
according to the measure of their criminality; ... and that the 
animal ceases not to exist in this world, time after time, and in 
form after form, so long as its sins, together with its virtues, 
cleave to it.”* ... 

“The Bishriyah—followers of Bishr Bin ‘al-Mu’tamir, ‘who 
was one of the most eminent of the doctors of the Mu’tazilah, 
and the originator of the doctrine of production by generative 


action (J, lit. generation), which he carried to the furthest 
extreme. He differed from others of the same general way of 
thinking in six 1 gd pace 1. That he thought it might be that 


[perceptions of] color, taste, and smell, and all perceptions ob- 
tained by hearing and sight, are the result of generative action 
upon man from without, involving the existence of causes of 


alad cys galww!)+—a view which he adopted from the naturalistic 
school of Philosophers, only that they make no distinction be- 
tween what is produced by generative action (XJ,<t!) and what 
is effected by an exercise of power [on the part of man] (,#LJi 
%,Aa)l) [regarding all effects as resulting from natural laws], 
and often expressly define power otherwise than our theologians, 
the capability of being acted upon by a [blindly] active force 
being something different from power in 


* The theodicy of these two teachers, then, regarded moral evil in the world as 
the result of freedom in a prior state of existence, and natural evil as disciplinary, 
designed for the removal of impurities caused by the abuse of that freedom, 

¢ p. 157. 
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the sense of our theology. 2. His saying that free will consists in 
corporeal wholeness, and entire soundness of limbs (_.9 XeLbiw'S! 


that man acts freely in the first stage of action [namely, that 
of volition], but not in the second [that of the execution of 
volition], but that man is an agent, and that there is [properly 
speaking] no action on his part except in the executive stage 
that God might punish an infant de 
tbl), though, if he were to do so, he would be treating him 
unjustly which, however, he would not 
declare in so many words, choosing rather to say that, were God 
so to do, the infant would be proved to be a rational adult, guilty 
of some crime for which he deserves punishment—which is a con- 
tradiction in terms.” 4. That, as is stated by ‘al-Ka’bi, “ he spoke 
of God’s exercise of volition as an act of his in a two-fold rela- 
tion hed (Jini alll 81,1), being both a 
qualification of essence (o!3 Xo) and a qualification of action 
(\xd X&0): a qualification of essence—for God is perpetually will- 
ing all his own actions and all the obediences of his creatures, since 
he is all-wise, and the All-wise cannot know what is beneficial 
and good without willing it; and a qualification of action—for he 
thereby wills his own doing, at the instant of its actualization (_3 
sir! Sle), so that his exercise of volition is [virtually] a creation 
thereof, though prior to [actual] creation, because that whereby a 
thing is cannot be contemporaneous therewith ; and thereby, also, 
wills the doings of his creatures, which amounts to commanding 
those doings. 5. His saying that there is a [measure of] di- 
vine grace of which the bestowment would secure such conver- 
sion of all mankind to the faith that they would merit the same 
reward as if they had believed without that grace, and even more 


God is to deal thus his 
and that a regard to the highest good is not the rule for him 
St Xe, ale = Ve), because, as there is no limit to his 
command of what is beneficial, there is to him no such thing as ~ 
an absolutely highest good (15 LI 
or) but that God is only bound to endow 

is creatures with ability and free will, and to remove incidental 
hinderances by means of invitations and messages, ... and that, 
in order to the exercise of the power of choice, on the part of 
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man, in his action, the two-fold suggestion* is not essential, 
which, indeed, comes not from God, but from Satan,” ... 

“The Mu’ammariyah—followers of Mu’ammar Bin ’Abbad 
‘as-Sulami, who went beyond all other advocates of human ability 
(x2, AM} plas! in subtleties against the reality of the divine 
attributes, and of predestination of moral good and evil by God. 
,.. Among the particulars in which he differed from others of 
his denomination are the following; 1. That God creates noth- 
ing except bodies (eLa>!), so that accidents (U<!,©!) are devel- 
opments from bodies (pLa>S! we! s>!), either by a natural ne- 
cessity (lx.b)—as in the case of fire, which originates burning, 
and the sun, which originates warmth, and the moon, which 
originates color—or conditioned by the power of choice (!,L.+>), 
as in the case of an animal, which originates motion and rest, 
copulation and separation; and both the coming into existence 
of body and its ceasing to be (selisy auc! Yr>) are, in his 
view, also accidents—strangely, indeed, for how could he say 
that either the one or the other is through the action of body 
itself? moreover, on the principle that the Creator originates 
no accident, he originates neither the existence of body nor 
its destruction, beeause its existence [as well as destruction] © 
is an accident; from which it follows, by unavoidable infer- 
ence, that no activity at all pertains to God. ... 2, That acci- 
deuts are permanent in the several species of things to which 
they belong S and that every accident sub- 
sists in a subject, though its subsistence therein is only by vir- 


tue of some idea [of the human mind] which requires it (yo, k 


fallacy of the circle.” On the ground of this view of acci- 

dents as only ideally subsistent Mu’ammar and his followers 

were @alled Idealists (ilell ... 8. “As ‘al-Ka’bf re- 
rts, that God’s willing of any thing is neither God himself 

[as is, divine essence, nor the creation of that re: by 
i 


m, nor an ordering of it, nor an announcement thereof, nor 


a judgment respecting ceri some unknown and in- 
e 


comprehensible thing. He likewise held that to man pertaing 
no activity exeept that of will eed mal), 
either directly causative (t<\.«) or acting through generative 
action from without (\AJ—3); and that all actions which are 
made obligatory upon him ,.. resolve themselves into the exer- 
cise of volition on his part ,,—which 


p, 159. 
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finds its explanation in his doctrine with respect to what truly 
constitutes man, namely, that he is “an idea,* or a substance, 
without body axe), which knows, has ability, 
chooses, and discerns, while it neither moves nor rests, nor takes 
color, nor occupies place, nor is either seen or felt or touched, 
nor takes one position instead of another, nor is embraced by 
space or limited by time, but, on the other hand, is itself the 
regent of the body (AmsW »X«); and that his association with 
the corporeal is an association of regulation and disposal”—a: 
view which he borrowed from the Philosophers... 4. He is 
reported to have denied the eternity of God... and to have 
said “that God knows [only] of priority [of existence] in time 
poli, ... and to have insisted upon distinguish- 
ing between creation and the thing created, and between pro- 
duction and the thing produced [making God not answerable 
for the latter]; ‘“‘and Ja’far Bin Harb reports that he affirmed 
it to be absurd that God should know himself, because that 
would lead to the confounding of subject and object of knowl- 
edge; and absurd that he should know things which are apart 
from himself, just as his having the sovereign disposal of all 
_ existing things is held to be absurd, inasmuch as he himself is 
an existence. But perhaps this statement is erroneous, ... so | 
that what ‘Ibn ’Abbaéd maintained was that it should not be 
said that God knows himself, because that would lead to a dis- 
tinction between [God as] the knowing and [God as] the known; 
nor that he knows things which are apart from himself, because 
that would imply a knowledge dependent upon what is external 
to himself, of derived origin.” ... 

“The Muzdériyah—followers of ‘Isa Bin Sabih, called ‘Aba 
Misa, and distinguished by the epithet of ‘al-Muzdar, a disciple 
of Bishr Bin ‘al-Mu’tamir ... who lived a life of devout seclu- 
sion, and bore the name of Monk of the Mu’tazilah. He dif- 
fered from others of his party in several particulars:” 1. He 
said “with respect to power (8), that God might (4%) lie 
and be unjust, and that, were he so to do, he shire be a lying, 
unrighteous deity—[in other words, that the same criterion of 
right and wrong which applies to man, both as regards power 
to do either, and the putting forth of that power in act, is ap- 
plicable to God].... 2. As to generative action upon man 
from without (XJ,4!), he professed the same doctrine as his 
master, adding thereto that, by virtue of such generation, one 
and the same action may proceed from two agents (¢ 95. 33> 
infidels those who say that the conduct of men is created by God 


* Probably, in the sense of the Platonic emanation-system. 
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“The Thumémiyah—followers of Thumamah Bin ‘Ashras ‘an- 
Numairi, a man of slender faith in religion, and dissolute char- 
acter. ... Among his peculiarities of doctrine were the follow- 
ing: 1. That actions produced by generation from without 
(sAS,xt JlesS!) are actions of no agent: since one may not refer 
them to that generative agency by which their causes exist,* 
thereby involving, by necessary inference, that such action may 
be owing to the operation of a cause without life, as when a 
cause acts and dies, and the product of its generative action 
they are not referable to God, because such reference might 
lead to imputing to him what is vicious, which is absurd. ... 
2. That infidels, idolaters, Magians, Jews, Christians, Dual- 
ists, and Deniers of Immortality, will be turned to dust at the 
resurrection; and in like manner, beasts, birds, and the infants 
of believers. 8. That free will (xelbx.S!) consists in com- 
pleteness and entire soundness of the members of the body, and 
is a pre-requisite to all action (jst! \.5).... 6. That man 
is an agent only in volition St 3), and that 
whatever exceeds the province of the will [in human action] - 
originates without an originator (J) GAS b,).” 
Furthermore, ‘Ibn ‘ar-Rawandi states as the opinion of Thuméa- 
mah, that “the world is God’s work by virtue of his nature 
(aclu; sl} meaning thereby, perhaps, what the 
Philosophers mean when they speak of a necessity of being 
(wi GL=S!), in contradistinction to production in accordance 
with volition,” which involves the idea of the eternity of the 
world, “since a necessary result is implied by a necessitating 


cause SI), Thumémah lived in the 


days of ‘al-Ma’miin, and was a man of position in his court.” 
“The Hishémiyah—followers of Hisham Bin ’Amré ‘al-Fati, 
who went to a further extreme than others of the Mu’tazilah in 
the assertion of human ability, refusing to admit of any sort of 
reference of certain actions to the Creator rite 
whLo!), even though Revelation attributes them 
to him;” and saying “that God does not unite the hearts of be- 
lievers, but that believers come together by their own power of 
choice (9,l4t>L), notwithstanding the Revealed Book declares : 
‘thou wouldst not have joined their hearts in friendship; butGod . 
hath united them ;’+ and that God makes not believers to love 


s.p.160. + Kur., viii. 64—s. p. 118. 
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the faith, nor renders it precious to their hearts, although the 
Supreme has said: ‘ [But God] has made you to love the faith, 
and rendered it precious to your hearts;’”* and yet more vehe- 
mently and contumaciously denying that God stamps any one 
with a particular character, or seals the heart, or shuts it up, 
and the like, notwithstanding the Revealed Book declares each 
and all of these things [as, for example]: ‘God hath sealed u 
their hearts and their ears,’+ and ‘nay, but God has stam 
upon them their own unbelief,’t jo ‘We have put a bar- 
rier before them, and a barrier behind them.’§ ... Another 
of the doctrines which he originated was “the denial that acci- 
dents prove God to be a creator, or are valid as proofs [of any 
thing], while he asserted, on the other hand, that bodies do 


held also that, though a man should have obeyed God all his 
life long, a foreknowledge on the part of God that he would 
have annulled his good Side by some great crime [if he had 
lived longer] would be sufficient ground for his forfeiting re- 
_ ward; and the same, on the reverse supposition. A follower 
‘of his, the Mu’tazilite ’Abbad, “abjured altogether the doctrine 
that God is the creator of an infidel, inasmuch as the infidel 
is made up of infidelity and man, and God does not create 
infidelity.”... ‘Al-Fati held, moreover, “that things, before 
they exist, are nonentities, and not things, though, after they 
have ceased to exist, they may still be called things (s«S! vy) 
sl,i!); and, in accordance with this notion, rejected the doctrine 
that God always has knowledge of things before their existence 
_—because they might not, then, be called things.” ... 

“The Jéhiziyah—followers of ’Amra Bin Bahr ‘aj-Jahiz, one 
of the most eminent men among the Mu'tazilah, and their prin- 
cipal author, who, after having devoted himself to the study of 
many books of the Philosophers, made out a system of eclecti- 
cism, to which he gave currency by the aptness of his exposition 
and the beauty of his finished eloquence. He lived in the days 
of ‘al-Mu’tasim and ‘al-Mutawakkil [A.D. 833-61].”| The fol- 
lowing are some of the peculiarities of his doctrine: 1. He held 


“that all cognitions have a necessity of nature (ly Ab Lall |. 


* xlix.7. Kur,, ii. 6—s. p. 117. 
Kur, iv. 154—s, p. 120: Fliigel’s text reads gale all} 

Kur., xxxvi. 8. 

Haji Khalfah says he died in A.H. 255, or A.D, 868-9: H. K,, ed. Fluegel., 
205. 
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40), while nothing of that sort pertains to the actions 
of men; but that men have no merit except for volition (Js 
BINS ole), [all other apparently] human actions 


being a product of nature (lel. sled} as Thumamah said. 
It is even handed down that he denied the originality of volition, 
and its constituting a distinct genus among accidents (ve! 5G} ai! 
Laie SI), saying that, when an agent is rid of 
the state of inertia, and comes to know what he is going to do, 
he is, then, in the true sense a being who wills (s¢—J} _ 84 So! 
che Le Lille 52); and that, as 
to volition connected with the action of others, that is [merely] 
an inclination of feeling towards it sot 3} Ll, 
salt To these views he added the assertion of 
innate tendencies pertaining to bodies, in accordance with the 
doctrine of the naturalistic school of Philosophers, and affirmed 
that different bodies have their appropriate actions. He also 
held it to be absurd that substances should be non-existent, and 
par regarded accidents as the variable element of ex- 
istence, while substance is necessarily permanent. ..._ He agreed 
with the Philosophers as regards the denial of the divine attri- 
butes, and, in conformity with the system of the Mu’tazilah; 
affirmed that man has the determining power over moral 

and evil (X42) and 'al-Ka’bi relates that he 
said, that the exercise of volition is attributed to the Creator in 
the sense that inertia and ignorance respecting his own actions 
are inconsistent with the idea of God, and that he can not be © 
over-ruled and defeated [as to his own acts] (_ Sled (5,lJ} roy, 


The Khatydtiyah—followers of ‘Abu-l-Husain Bin ‘Abi 
’Amrii ‘al-Khaiyat, the teacher of ‘Abu-l-Kaésim Bin Muhammad 
‘al-Ka’bi, both of whom were of the Mu’tazilah of Baghdad, and 
held to one and the same system of opinions, only that ‘al-Khai- 
yat went to great lengths in affirming that what is non-existent 
is a thing saying that a thing is whatever 
one knows and predicates of (aic ples tl), and that 
substance in the state of nonentity is substance, and accidence 
is accidence, and so in general of all designations of genera and 
species, even to affirming that black is black in the state of non- 
entity; so that there remains only the quality of existence, or 
the qualities necessarily implying existence and coming into 
being [to be regarded as not porns to the non-existent] ; and 
he used the expression ‘subsisting’ as applicable to the non- 
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existent Je Respecting the denial 
of the attributes of the Creator, as well as in respect to human 
ability ... he was of the same mind with all other Mu’tazilah. 
“'Al-Ka’bf deviated from his teacher in several particulars: 
1. That volition as pertaining to the Creator is not a quality sub- 


that he does not exercise volition by virtue of being what he is 
(asl Wye 59 Jo); and yet that it is not any thing contingent 
¥,), either originating in [the divine essence as] a 
subject (= or without inherence in a subject ()= 4); 
but that, when it is affirmed of him, in general, that he exer- 
cises volition, the meaning is [simply] that he is knowing and 
powerful, and neither is compelled nor resists opposing force, in 
his doings ¥ & ail vlind); moreover, 
when he is said to will his actions, that the meaning is that he 
originates them agreeably to his own knowledge (59 ju Ss! 
said that he wills actions of his creatures, that the meaning is 
that he commands them, and takes complacency in them (3!,t% 

“The Jubbd'iyah and the Bahshamtyah—followers of ‘Abii ’Alf 
Muhammad Bin ’Abd-’al-Wabhab ‘aj-Jubba'i and his son ‘Abi 
Hashim ’Abd-'as-Salam,* who were both of the Mu’tazilah of 
Basrah, and differed from their fellow-theologians, as well as from 
one another, in certain particulars. Among the points on which 
re | both differed from others of their party are the following: 
1. That they firmly believed in contingent volitions, not inherent 
in [the divine essence as] a subject, by virtue of which the Crea- 
tor is spoken of as a being who wills (}* 3 3 Lust 
Ls 9%): that there is a magnifying 
of himself [in volition] not inherent in [the divine essence as] a 
subject, when he wills to magnify his own being; and a vanish- 
ing away [in volition], not inherent in [the divine essence as] a 
subject, when he wills that the world should vanish away (lsnis3, 
and that the speciality of qualification expressed by these [seve- 
ral] attributes [commonly ascribed to God] constitutes the Deity, 


without his being inherent in a subject (whisall who Lslos! Gast, 
whatever existences are accidences, or to be judged of as acci- 
dences, are without a subject (X> 3 oll, 


* s, p. 155, notes tf. 
VOL. VIII. 22 
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Ld is like affirming that whatever existences are 
substances, or to be judged of as substances, are without place, 
and is akin to the doctrine of the Philosophers, inasmuch as 
they hold that there exists a certain [primordial] Reason which 
is a substance without subject and without place, and the like 
of the Universal Soul and the Immaterial Intelligences.” ... 
3. That “they agreed ... in affirming that action pertains to 
man, in the way of origination and first production (Ss5 (d= 
WS and in ascribing moral good and 
evil, obedience and disobedience, to him, in the way of sove- 
reignty and prerogative xelbi, xtLol, 
; and that free will (xelbiw3!) is a pre-requi- 
site to action, and a power additional to bodily completeness 
and soundness of the members. Both also affirmed that corpo- 
real structure is a condition of subsistence to the ideas which are 
essentially involved in [human] life (pS (3 Lops 
ilell), ... 5. Both were also of opin- 
ion, that God withholds from his creatures nothing which he 
knows would lead them to obedience and self-consecration, if he 
were to do it for them, of that which is beneficial, or most advan- 


tageous, or gracious assistance (soe poe alll 
ralll,);... and that one may not say that God has power 
to do any thing more advantageous than what he actually does 


for his creature (sys) Lee 99 fe rity sil) ; 
and that all convictions of duty are gracious gifts.” ... 

As to points wherein they disagreed: 1. ‘ Respecting the at- 
tributes of the Creator, ‘aj-Jubba’t maintained that the Creator 
is knowing by virtue of his being, and powerful and living by 
virtue of his being; and this expression ‘by virtue of his being 
(asiXJ)’ meant, with him, that he did not define the fact of God’s 
knowing by ascribing to him the quality of knowledge, or 
any state of existence by which his having knowledge is neces- 
whereas, in the view of ‘Abi Hashim, God 
is knowing ‘by virtue of his being,’ in the sense that there 
pertains to him a certain state of existence which constitutes a 
qualification distinguishable from his being an existing essence 
known only as conditioned by the divine essence, not as sepa- 
Hashim said that human reason discovers a necessary distinction 
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between the knowledge of a thing, in general, and the knowl- 
edge of it as respects a certain quality (byyo 63 Soy Niall, 


cognizance of the divine essence does not [thereby] recognize it 
as « knowing essence, any more than one who takes cognizance 
of substance [thereby] knows it to be panactltins extended, 
receptive of accident; and that mankind undoubtedly perceive 
an agreement of existences in one respect, and a disagreement 
in another, and must know that what they agree in is differ- 
ent from that in which they disagree; and that no rational 
being denies the reality of these differences determined by 
the reason; and that they are not reducible to [simple] essence, 
or to accidents independent of essence—which latter supposi- 
tion would lead to the notion that accident subsists in accident. 
It is therefore made out, [he said,] by necessary inference, that 
they are states (S!,>3 ii); so that [for example] the knowledge 
of the Omniscient is a state, constituting a qualification inde- 
pendent of his being an essence Kim Sl> Ue 
Uii3 345 )—that is to say, the mental conception of the quality is 
distinct from that which is formed of the divine essence ( eseiul cst 
INT nt ie)—and the same may be said of his power 
and life; and, in addition to this, he affirmed as pertaining to the 
Creator another {generic] state, by which these [special] states are 
necessitated. His father, as well as all who denied the reality of 
{these] states, disputed his reasoning, and reduced the agreement 
aud diversity [of existences] to mere words, and generic names 
(LwlLieS! slowly blast JI): they said that states do not agree in 
being states, and disagree in certain specialities, and that so it 
is with respect to divine qualities; and that, otherwise, one 
is driven to affirm one state as belonging to another, and com- 
mits the fallacy of the circle. ... 8. The two were also at 
variance with each other in respect to certain questions per- 
taining to the subject of divine grace. pong the case of 
a person about whom the Creator should know that, were he 
to believe with the aid of grace, his reward would be less, on 
account of the lightness of his task, and that, were he to believe 
without grace, his reward would be greater, on account of the 
greatness of the toil which he would go through, ‘aj-Jubba’? 
said that it would not be right for the Creator to lay duty upon 
him, without bestowing grace; and he made no distinction be- 
tween the case of such a person and that of one of whom it 
should be known that he would render no obedience to God, at 
all, except with the aid of grace; and said that, if God should 
impose obligation, without supplying grace, he would neces- 
sarily take advantage of one’s condition of infirmity, and not 
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{as he might] do away with it 
fered from ‘aj-Jubba’t as to some of the points involved in this 
case: he said that it would be right for God to require belief 
under the more arduous condition, without grace. 4. They 
differed, furthermore, with regard to the infliction of pain b 
way of retribution, ‘aj-Jubba’i saying that it may be inflicted, 
basing thereon the pain suffered by infants; whereas his son 
said that it would not be right that infants should suffer, if their 
suffering were not retrospectively retributive 

“ Both ‘aj-Jubba't and his son maintained that God would not 
be bound to do any thing for his creatures in this life [to help 
them to obedience], if he had not prescribed for them their duty, 
either through the medium of human reason or by positive law; 
but that, on the other hand, since he has made it obligatory upon 
them, in the apprehension of their own rational faculties, to do 
what is required [in the revealed law], and to avoid vicious ac- 
tions, and since he has, at the same time, given to them by crea- 
tion a passion for that which is vicious, and an aversion to that 
and made them to have all blameable natural dispositions, it is 
incumbent upon him, while thus prescribing duty, to perfect 
{the exercise of] human reason, to suggest arguments, to come 


to the support of human ability and free will 6H}, oY} Guay 
Xelbiwi,), and to provide means [of moral culture], so that he 
may do away with their weakness in respect to his commands; 
and that he is bound to do for them whatever is most likely to 
lead them to the performance of the duties imposed upon 6 Ag 
by him, and to deter them from that vicious conduct which he 
has forbidden to them. ,.. 

“The later Mu’tazilah, such as the Kadhi ’Abd-'aj-Jabbfar and 
others, pursued the path marked out by ‘Abi Hashim. But 
‘Abu-l-Husain of Basrah set himself in opposition, and, having 
critically examined the arguments of his masters, went so far as 
to charge them with unreliable and futile reasoning, and took 
up other views on several points: as, for example, that he denied 
the reality of state (J\=!),* and that the non-existent is a thing; 


.. and affirmed that existences are distinguished from one an- | 


in essence ((gilxeh pls .,!)—which followed 
from the denial of state; and that he reduced all the divine 
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attributes to the fact that the Creator is knowing, powerful, 
and all-embracing. He also leaned to the doctrine of Hisham 
Bin ‘al-Hakam, that things, before their existence, can not be 
known. He was, in fact, a Philosopher in his views, only that 
he passed off his opinions upon the Mu’tazilah by clothing them 
in the garb of dogmatic theology.” ... 


With these statements we come to the end of what Shahras- 
tant informs us of the opinions of the Mu’tazilah, bearing upon 
the subject of predestination. It remains to collect from our 
author the views entertained on this subject by parties opposed 
to the Mu’tazilah, and to all those who held to a determining 
power of the will.* 

“The Jabariyah lit. Absolutists). The doctrine of 
absolutism is the denial that man is really responsible for action, 
and attributing human action to the Lord as its author (p33 


owever, some shades of difference among those who hold this 
doctrine: for we have the Unmixed Jabarfyah, who do not 
maintain that either action or ability to act belongs, in any 
sense, to man (Mao! ad} Wad 3); and 
the Moderate Jabariyah, who hold that man has an ability 
which is not at all efficacious (ol 8354 
But whoever affirms that created ability has any efficaciousness 
in respect to action, and calls that an appropriation (LwS),+ is 
no maintainer of absolute sovereignty on the part of God (jis 


isp); although the Mu’tazilah call by the name of Jabariyah 


all those who do not maintain that created ability has sovereign 
efficacy, in the way of origination and first production of ac- 
tion; and they ought, in order to be consistent, to call by 
the same name those of their own party who say that actions 
generated by influence upon man from without are referable to 
no doer,t inasmuch as such actions are held by them to be pro- 
duced independently of any efficaciousness of created ability.” 
... We have heard that the Jabariyah claim as followers of 
theirs the Najjariyah and the Dhirariyah, whom we accordingly 
reckon as such. ... 

“The Jahmiyah—followers of Jahm ‘Ibn Safwan, one of the 
Unmixed Jabariyah, whose new views were first promulgated 
at Turmudb, and whom Sélim Bin ‘Ahwaz ‘al-Mazini put to 
death at Marv, in the latter part of the reign of the Umaiyades.§ 
He agreed with the Mu’tazilah in the denial of the eternal attri- 


* pp. 59-85 as above. + s. p. 173. ts. p. 164, 
§ About the middle of the eighth century. 
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butes [of the Deity], but went beyond them in several particu- 
lars: 1. He declared it to be inadmissible that the Creator 
should have predicated of him any attribute which is ascribed 
to his creatures, because that would inevitably lead to an an- 
thropomorphism (is); and therefore he denied that God 
possesses [the attributes of] life and knowledge, but maintained 
that he is powerful, an agent, and a creator—because to none of 
his creatures is given the attribute of ability, or the faculty of 


action, or creativeness (Usb 53.5 Gust, 


maintained that the Creator has contingent cognitions, not in- 
herent in a subject 3 (Sled logle): he said 
that it was impossible that God should know a thing before 
its creation, for [said he], if he knows and then creates, does 
his knowledge [after the creation of a thing] remain the same 
as before, or not?—if the former, then is it ignorance, because 
to know that a thing will exist must differ from knowing 
that it already exists; but, if his knowledge does not remain 
as before, then there is a change in it, and what is subject to 
change is created, not eternal Tand thus it is proved, that no 
eternal quality of knowledge pertains to the divine essence]. 
He agreed in this with Hishém Bin ‘al-Hakam, who ... said 
that if the contingency of knowledge [as a divine quality] is to 
be maintained, one must suppose either that it originates in the 
essence of God—which weal toad to the idea of a change in the 
divine essence, and to the conception of that essence as subject to 
contingences Us or else that it originates in 
some subject [other than the divine essence]—in which case it 
would be ascribable thereto, and not to the Creator (OAS I Ll, 


it is not quality inherent in a subject (NV ai! and 
accordingly Hishiém held to [manifold] divine cognitions, which 
are contingent, corresponding to the number of existing things 
known to God Cloglell sre; logle 8. He 
said respecting created ability that man has no 
determining power to do any thing, and possesses not the attri- 


but is only the subject of absolute divine sovereignty in his ac- 
tions Lel,), without ability on his own part, 
or will, or power of choice S); and that 
God absolutely creates actions within him, just as he produces ac- 
tivity in all inanimate things (, and Sled al} Ul, 
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whist co? and that it is in a metaphori- 
cal sense that man is said to act aul! just as 
with inanimate things: for example, when it is said that a tree 
brings forth fruit, or that water runs;... and that reward and 
punishment are subject to absolute divine sovereignty, like hu- 
man actions (p> LS pliall, He said, more- 
over, that, if the absolute sovereignty of God is to be main- 
tained, moral obligation must also be under sovereign control 

he Najjariyah—followers of ‘al-Husain Bin Muhammad 
‘an-Najjdr,* whose doctrine gained the acceptance of most of 
the Mu'tazilah of Rai and its vicinity. ... They agreed with 
the Mu’tazilah in the denial of the [divine] attributes, namely, 
knowledge, power, will, life, hearing, and sight, and at the same 
time agreed with the Sifatiyah in viewing conduct as created 
[by God] ‘An-Najjar said that the Creator 
exercises volition in and of himself, just as he knows in and of 
himself (Ami) lle LS cs and so he 
could not avoid the inference that every thing depends upon the 
divine will (thes! and was compelled to say that 
God wills moral good and evil, as well as benefit and injury. He 
also said that what is meant by his exercising volition is, that 
he is not a being who acts under constraint, or is forced (4¢ ai! 
Kime), Furthermore, he said that God creates the 
conduct of his creatures, good and bad, virtuous and vicious, 
while man appropriates the same and held 
that there is an influence exerted [with respect to conduct] by 
created ability 50), which he called appropriation 
(LymS), agreeably to the view maintained by ‘al-’Ash’ari, with 
whom he accorded also in holding that free will is an accompa- 
niment of human action |!) [and not a pre- 
requisite, in the sense of power to originate volition]. .... Mu- 
hammad Bin ‘isa, known by the appellation of Burghith, Bishr 
Bin ’Attab ‘al-Marisi, and ‘al-Husain ‘an-Najjar, stood near to one 
another in their opinions; and all maintained that God’s will- 
ing ceases not as respects whatsoever of moral good and evil, 
belief and infidelity, obedience and disobedience, he knows is to 
Kelby ly >)—which most of the Mu’tazilah 
would not admit.” 

“The Dhirdriyah—followers of Dhirar Bin ’Amrai and Hafs 


* s. Lit.-Gesch. d. v. 248. 
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‘al-Fard,* who agreed in abstracting all qualities from the Di- 
vine Being ()+420! 3), inasmuch as they said that the Creator 
is knowing and powerful in the sense of not being ignorant and 
weak, and held the intrinsic nature of God to be something 
which he himself alone has cognizance of (3 X49 dled a! Lest, 
Ugeles)—a doctrine which they declared to have been 
handed down on the authority of ‘Abii Hanifah—to whom may 
God be merciful! and of certain men of his school, and the im- 
port of which they said to be that God knows himself by intui- 
tion, not by demonstration, nor by communicated information 
(p> Yo sole), while it is through these [imperfect me- 
dia] that we know him. ..._ These two teachers also maintained 
that the actions of men are really created by the Creator, and that 
mankind appropriate them, in the strict sense. At the same time 
they admitted the possibility of an action’s taking place as the 
joint product of two actors hed They 
held, moreover, that God can transmute accidents into bodies, 
and that free will and inability appertain to the body, and are 

“The Sifatiyah (&ilucl! lit. Attributists). Be it known that 
most persons adhering to the primitive faith were wont to 
maintain that certain eternal attributes pertain to God, namely, 
knowledge, power, life, will, hearing, sight, speech, majesty, 
magnanimity, bounty, beneficence, glory, and Griathtas—indke. 
ing no distinction between attributes of essence and attributes of 
action; ... and were wont to hold to certain descriptive attri- 
butes wie), as, for example, hands and face, without 
any other explanation than to say that these attributes enter into 
the revealed representation of the Deity, and that, accordingly, 
they had given them the name of descriptive attributes. Thus 
it came to pass that, after the Mu’tazilah denied the [divine] 
attributes, while men of the primitive faith affirmed their real 
existence, the latter received the appellation of Sifatiyah, and 
the Mu’tazilah that of Mu’attilah (oes lit. Voiders). But 
some of those who were of the primitive faith, in maintaining 
the reality of the [divine] attributes, went to the extreme of like- 
ning them to attributes of created things (ast 
while others were content to hold that there are certain [divine] 
attributes, which are proved by acts, and went not beyond the 
statements of Revelation. Two parties thus arose, of which the 
one explained the [divine] attributes figuratively, according 
to the expressions applied to them, and the other came to a 
stand in respect to figurative interpretation, saying: ‘We know, 


* Both probably not later than the ninth century: s. Lit.-Gesch. d. Ar., v. 248. 
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by force of reason, that there is nothing to which God bears 
resemblance—that he is not like any thing created, nor any 
thing created like him; and for us that is y Rare but what 
may be the meaning of such language as we meet with [in the 
Kuran], touching the matter, like those words of God: ‘The 
Merciful is seated upon the throne™* ... we know not.” ... Ata 
later period, certain persons went beyond what had been pro- 
fessed by any who held to the primitive faith, and said that, 
undoubtedly, those expressions [denoting the attributes] are used 
in the literal sense, and are to be interpreted just as they stand, 
without resort to figurative interpretation, and at the same time 
without insisting upon the literal sense alone, whereby they fell 
into pure anthropomorphism (yal! 14.<U!), in violation of the 
primitive Muslim faith. ... 

“The 'Asha’riyah [a subdivision of the Sifatiyah]—followers 
of ‘Abu-]-Hasan ’Alf Bin ‘Isma‘il ‘al-’Asha’ri,¢ so named from 
‘Abii Miisa ‘al-’Asha’ri,” ... whose doctrinal views were the 
same as those of ‘Abu-l-Hasan, and of whom the story is told 
that, in answer to ’Amrii Bin ‘al-’As, who asked: ‘Does God 
determine something for me, and then punish me on account of 


it (abe le dis!) ?” he said: “Yes,” and that, 
when ’Amri inquired: ‘ Wherefore?” he replied: “ Because he 
does thee no injustice.” ... ‘Abu-l-Hasan said: “‘ These attri- 
butes [of the Deity] are eternal, subsistent in the essence of God « 


(_ 8): we say not that they constitute the Deity, and 
are nothing more [than simply divine essence]; neither do we 
deny that they constitute the Deity, and are not additional to 
his essence (sat Yo vat By 2 Sli, ¥). As for proof 
that God speaks by an eternal word, and wills by an eternal will 
(RAS 4!,b Ase), said he, it is evident that God is a sovereign, 
and, as a sovereign is one to whom it belongs to command and 
prohibit, so God commands and prohibits; there is, then, no 
alternative but that he commands either by an eternal ordering 
or by an ordering in time, and, if his ordering is in time, that it 
originates either in his own essence, or in some [other] subject 
(+ »!), or without inherence in a subject (“ 3 »!); 
but that it originates in his own essence is absurd, because one 
would have, on that ground, to admit that God is subject to con- 
tingences Us 9G which is absurd; and that it 
inheres in some [other] subject is also absurd, because, if so, 
it must be attributed to that subject [and not to the Deity]; 


* Kur., xx. 4. 
+ Of the latter part of the ninth, and first half of the tenth, century: Ibn 


Khallik., p. 452. 
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and that it originates without inherence in a subject is absurd, 
because inconceivable: therefore, it plainly appears that his 
ordering is eternal, subsistent in him, a quality pertaining to 
him; and the same analysis applies to God's] willing, hear- 
ing, and seeing. He also said that God’s knowledge 1s indi- 
visible, embracing all things cognizable—the impossible and 
the possible, the necessary, the existent and the non-existent 


eprxtl,); and that his power is indivisible, extending to all 
things which are normal, within the range of possibility (Hey 


call St suas le and that his will is indivisible, 
reaching to all things which admit of special determination 
Si lo ... He said, moreover, that 
the will of God is indivisible, eternal, embracing all things sub- 
ject to volition, whether determinate actions of his own, or ac- 
tions of his creatures—the latter, so far as created by him, not 
as they are their own actions by appropriation (#\>!, xsol,!, 


wills all things, morally good and evil, beneficial and injurious ; 
and, as he both knows and wills, that he wills on the part of his 
‘creatures what he knows, and has caused to be registered in the 
memorial-book i> oli! ple be ples LS 
cree, his decision, and his determination, wherein there is no vary- 
ing nor change By GS rb, WAS); 
and that it is a violation of common sense to speak of something 
as predestined generically, which it is impossible should actually 
happen rglall GUS.) [there being a 
foreknowledge that it will not happen]. These statements prove 
that his doctrine admitted of obligation to do that which is im- 
ible.”"* Yet he held it to be earl to suppose that there can 
moral obligation without any power at all over action. “He 
said that man’s having power over his actions follows from his 
perceiving within himself a necessary distinction between move- 
ments which result from threatening and terror and those which 
come of the power of choice and volition—a distinction amount- 
ing to this, that movements which result from the power of choice 
take place under the condition of ability, and are dependent 


* i.e., since God predestines only what he foresees will take place, he predes- 
tines some men to be vicious, fur whom, then, it is impossible, in respect to fore- 
a that they should be virtuous; and yet all men are under obligation to 

virtuous. 
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upon the power of choice in a being possessing ability (ual, 
thermore, he said that appropriated action is that which is pre- 
destined by means of created ability, and takes place under the 
On the principles of ‘Abu-l-Hasan, however, no 
influence in respect to origination [of action] pertains to cre- 


ated ability sols} Y); because all origi- 
nal existence comes of one determining act (Crs RE> (yd 
tAS|, X05), the same for substance and accident, so that, if there 
pertains to created ability any influence in determining original 
existence, the same must be attributed thereto with respect to the 
original existence of every thing, even to ——-. it adequate 
to agp colors, tastes, and smells, as well as substances and 
bodies; and so one would be led to admit that the heavens and 
the earth owe their existence to created ability—not to say, that 
God limits himself to creating, in the way of subordination to hu- 
man ability, or under the condition thereof, and in concurrence 
whatever [human] action is to take place, when man wills it and 
FF aes himself thereto. Such action {as his theory supposes on 
the part of man] is called by ‘Abu-l-Hasan an appropriation 
(45): it is therefore created by God [alone], so far as respects 
causing to be and origination (cl! Sled alll WS 
irs!.); and appropriated by man, in respect to taking place 
under the condition of human ability pep 

“The Kadhi ‘Abi Bakr ‘al-Bakillani* departed somewhat from 
this definition, for he declared it to be incontrovertibly proved 
that created ability is not adequate to causing [action] to be 
(OLS QW sled >), and yet that all the qualities of action, or its 
modes aad distinguishing features, are not involved in its mere 
existence (( le ail Lisl, of wlio patti 
Joss 2) X>)—on the contrary, that there are other modes 
[of things] besides existence; namely, that substance is sub- 
stance, extended, and receptive of accident, and that accident is 
accident—color, blackness, and so forth—which [modes] con- 
stitute states (S!,>!) in the view of those who hold to states 
of being: now, said he, that action takes place by means of 
created ability, or under the condition thereof, is a special rela- 


* Died in 1013; Ibn Khallik,, p. 674. 
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tion [pertaining to its existence]; and its thus taking place is 
called an appropriation, and constitutes the influence of created 


said, it is a question, on the principles of the Mu’tazilah, whether 
ability, or the original power [which they ascribe to man], 


exercises its influence in producing a [constant] state, that, 
namely, of existence and being, or [simply] effectuates some 


one of the modes of action gy) vol de 156 


(ys), why must the influence of [our] created ability 
be exercised in the production of what is a [constant] state, to 


wit, the speciality of the existing, and not rather upon one of 


the modes of action, namely, for example, that motion takes a 


Kropasie XS)... and as one may not ascribe to the Creator any 
art of that which [wholly] belongs to the creature, so may not 
ascribed to the creature any part of that which [wholly] 
belongs to the Creator. Aeossindl , the Kadhi maintained that 
created ability exercises an influence [upon human action], and 
that its influence [thereupon] is the characteristic circumstance 
pertaining to it; which circumstance constitutes a certain aspect 
pol re, action, springing out of the connection between crea- 
ted ability and action—an aspect in harmony with reward and 


punishment (yp hem cy E> By WISI 
... But the Imam of the two sacred cities, ’Abu- 
1-Ma’§li 'aj-Juwaini* .,. deviated a little from this explanation 


[of the Kadhi], and said that the denial of ability and free will 
is something which reason and consciousness disavow (_. Li 


dial} il, spill); that to affirm an ability 
without any sort of efficacy is equivalent to denying ability alto- 
gether, and that to affirm some unintelligible influence [of ability] 
which constitutes some circumstance or other amounts to the 
denial of any special influence; and that, inasmuch as states, 
on the principles of those who maintain them, are not to be 
characterized as existing or non-existing [but must be explained 


* Died in 1085: Ibn Khallik,, p. 403, 
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by reference to their origin], action on the part of man [regarded 
as an existing state] is to be attributed, really, to his own ability 
put forth in the way of origination and creation (@>» (© 3 
USI, ir=5!)—for creation is understood to be a causing of 
something to arise, by supreme power, out of non-existence, and 
mankind are just as conscious of not having supreme power as 
they are of having efficiency ( ,!X3¥!)—but that action depends 
for its existence upon ability [in man] 
8,81), which itself depends for its existence upon some other 
cause, its relation to that cause being the same as the relation of 
{human] action to [man’s] ability, and so one cause *~pends 
upon another until the Cause of causes (Law! su) is reached, 
namely, the Creator of causes and their operations (al>} 
lawl), the Absolute Self-sufficing (je _dtiudl 
<3%b)) ; for every [secondary] cause is in one respect self-sufii- 
cient, and in another respect dependent (ix 


4>» vx), while the Creator is the Absolute Self-sufficing (_,i#)} 
Litkoll), who depends not, nor is deficient in any thing. This 
view of the subject was borrowed by ‘Abu-l-Ma’ali from the 
Philosophers of the theistic school, but he originated its pre- 
sentation in the garb of dogmatic theology. ... 

“We return, now, to the theological views of the originator 
of the system. ‘Abu-]-Hasan ’Ali Bin ‘Isma’fl ‘al-’Ash’ari said 
{furthermore] that, inasmuch as the Creator (i>) is truly the 
Originator (.s)'J!), with whom no other [person or thing] is 
associated in creation, his most distinguishing characteristic is 
the power of original production | be by which, 
said he, his name of ‘Allah is to be explained.” ...  ‘Al-’Ash’ari 
said, also, that, “if he [who has committed a great sin] repents, 
he would not affirm it to be obligatory upon God, by virtue of 
any decision of reason, to accept that person’s repentance, since 
he is the Imposer of Obligation, and no obligation is imposed 


upon him spe SI); but rather that Reve- 
lation declares that the repentance of the penitent will be ac- 
cepted, and the cry of the needy answered; and that God rules 
as a sovereign over his creatures, doing what he wills and deter- 
mining as he pleases (le slay le WL! 
353); so that, were he to cause all men to enter Paradise, there 
would be no injustice, and, if he were to send them all to 
Hell, there would be no wrong-doing: because injustice is the 
ordering in respect to things which do not come within the 
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sphere of control of the orderer ade Lad 59), 


or the inverting of established relations of things (3 (<~! g2» 
and God is the Absolute Sovereign (tial! wUN), 
on whose part no injustice is imaginable, and to whom no wrong 
can be attributed; ... and that nothing whatever is obligatory 


upon God, by virtue of reason Le dled alll de Us 
—neither that which is beneficial, nor that which is most advanta- 
geous, nor gracious assistance ... and that the ground of |human] 
obligation is nothing which constitutes a necessity binding upon 
God (all (che roly).” ... Furthermore, it 
was part of the doctrine of ‘al-’ Ash’ari that “ faith and obedience 
are the result of divine aid, and unbelief and disobedience the re- 
sult of God’s failing to assist (AUS, Sled alll 
GIA KRycell,); and he held this divine aid to be a creation of 
power to obey Je LS), and God's failing to 
assist to be a creation of power to disobey (_de 3,8! > 
Xpaxl!); but some of his followers regarded the furtherance of 
causes of moral good (43! Glu! wai) as constituting the di- 
vine aid, and the reverse as constituting the failure to assist.” 


“The Karrémiyah—followers of ‘Abi ’Abdallah Muhammad 
Bin Karrém, whom we count as one of the Sifatiyah because 
he was an assertor of the divine attributes, though he ended 
with ascribing materiality to God, and the profession of an- 
thropomorphism. ... They held, also, that to God pertains 
an eternal choice, which has to do with the original principles 
of created things, and with contingences of his own essence 
(51S GAS LIAS Gyo Kuda) ; 
and they affirmed that there are volitions [on the part of God] 
which come into existence in time, having to do with the spe- 
But it was universally agreed among them that things con- 
tingent [to the divine essence] are not necessary qualifications 
of the Deity, and do not constitute attributes pertaining to 
him; so that those contingent acts of speaking, willing, hear- 
ing, and seeing [referred to in the Kuran], happen to the es- 
sence of God, without his becoming thereby a speaker, exer- 
ciser of volition, hearer, or seer, while his actual production of 
these contingences does not constitute him a producer, or crea- 
tor; but he is a speaker only by virtue of his speaking-quality, 
a creator only by virtue of his creating-quality, and an exerciser 
of volition only by virtue of his willing-quality—each of which 
qualities is the same as his power in respect to the several things 
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who It was, however, a fundamental 
principle with them, that the contingences which God originates 
in his essence necessarily abide (s\&J} X.>1,), so that their non- 
existence were an absurdity; since, if they could become non- 
existent, there would be permutable contingences of the divine 
essence, and the substance [of the Deity] would partake of this 
.«. Another fundamental principle of 
theirs was, that whatever ordinance God originates in his essence 
is either causative, that is, active and resulting in something 
done, or non-causative (namely, either declarative, or directive 
and prohibitive), constituting actions, so far as that it gives evi- 
dence of power [to act in the way of enforcement], yet not re- 
sulting in any thing done (43) aghol 

[‘Ibn al-Haisam, one of the Karrémiyah] “said, also, that the 
Creator knows from eternity what will be, in the way in which 
it will be (oN) cle be ple 
ws); and wills the carrying out of his knowledge in [the 
existence of] those things which are the subjects of his knowl- 
edge (Ailegles <3 ale Asis sly), so that his knowledge be- 
comes not ignorance; and exercises volition in respect to what 
is created in time by him who creates through a volition aris- 
ing in time [i.e. man] (GUS LS 
Xol> so!,L); and to every thing created by his word says ‘ Be,’ 
whereby it exists (= .4>)—which constitutes the difference 
between causation and that which is caused to be, and between 
creation and that which is created (USI, rst, 
ésul.). He said, moreover, that he and his party held to pre- 
destination of moral good and evil by God (cy rail} 
ali!), and that God wills all things which are, bad as well as good, 
and creates all existences, including both virtue and vice (ail, 
while, at the same time, they maintained that man is an agent 
by virtue of created ability BTL Usd uti), 
whose action they called an appropriation, and that created 
ability operates to secure an advantage not included in the ac- 


tion’s being done, or created, by the Creator (igs xols} BS, 
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tage being what gives play to conviction of duty, and this open- 
ing to moral conviction being the ground of reward and pun- 


... 


A review of the whole ground which we have thus gone over 
naturally leads to the inquiry how it came about that predesti- 
narianism, though only one side of the doctrine of the relations 
of God to human conduct and destiny, as presented in the Kuran 
and tradition, and notwithstanding all efforts of philosophy to de- 
velop the consistency of free will with predestination, should have 
finally predominated as it did in the speculations and practice of 
the Muhammadan world. The answer to this inquiry must 
be found, we apprehend, in a certain degeneration of the Arab 
mind, in general, which began even in the next age after that 
of Muhammad, under the mingled oppression and relaxing in- 
fluence of governmental absolutism, alike secular and religious, 
unfitting it to assert its birthright of freedom, and limiting 
it to such activity as might consist with bondage to the rulin 
power of the state. It is obvious that no doctrine of free will 
could become predominant under the dominion of absolute 
princes, while, in such a condition of things, the tendency was 
almost irresistible to magnify the doctrine of divine decrees. 
Let it be considered, also, that such degeneration of the national 
mind was the more natural because, as we have seen, fatalism 
was the normal belief of the Arabs, so to speak, in their state 
of semi-civilization before Muhammad. 

These remarks suggest another, on a kindred topic of inquiry. 
Too much stress, we think, has been laid upon their belief in 
predestination as accounting for the heroism of the first Muslim 
conquerors: the predominance of that belief belongs, in our 
view, to “the age of ignorance,” and to a nearly related period 
of degeneration; while we are disposed to ascribe the heroic 
achievements of the personal followers and early disciples of 
Muhammad fully as much, at least, to an awakened conscious- 
ness of power in their own wills, as to the persuasion of a fa- 
voring divine predestination, or to a self-abandonment to abso- 
lute divine decrees. 


In correcting the proof-sheets of the latter half of this article, I have 
been assisted by criticisms and ve MY of my friend Noah Porter, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale College, whose 


signature is affixed to two of the notes on the preceding pages. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE REVELATION 
OF THE BLESSED APOSTLE PAUL. 


_ TRANSLATED FROM AN ANCIENT SYRIAC MANUSCRIPT, 


By Rev. JUSTIN PERKINS, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE A, B, 0, F. M. AT ORUMIAH. 


Presented to the Society October 15th, 1863. 


Inrropuctory Nore sy tHe or Pusitcation. 


Tue Ancient Syriac manuscript from which is made the following 
translation was sent to this country some years since, by the late Rev. 
David T. Stoddard, missionary among the Nestorian Christians of Orf- 
miah and its vicinity. It was obtained among the Nestorians, and is of 
course written in their character, upon the usual coarse brown paper, 
and covers thirty-two leaves, which are about nine inches high and six 
inches broad. It was placed in the hands of Dr. Perkins for translation 
about two years since (in 1862), when he was on the point of returning 
to Persia, and his version was received from Ortimiah late in 1863. 
From his accompanying letter, dated at Orimiah, April 1st, 1863, the 
following is an extract : 


“I return you herewith the Revelation of St. Paul. ... The following pages are 
a translation which [ have just made, quite literal rather than smooth, for reasons 
which will readily commend themselves to you. I need say but little by way of 
comment on this medley of pious fraud and of folly. It will speak for itself. The 
Syriac is so good that I am inclined to give it the credit of considerable age. We 
seldom see so good a Syriac style written by the best Nestorian scholars at the 


present time.” ... 
Respecting the age of the work, we have no other clue than that 
r 


hinted at by Dr. Perkins, as furnished by the character of the language 


in which it is written. It may be conjectured to be a Syriac version of 
one of the many apocryphal works upon its theme known to have been 
24 
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current among the early Christians, respecting which Fabricius (Codex 
Apoc. N. T., vol. i., p. 943 etc.) gives the following notices :* 

1. An Anabiticum Pauli mentioned by Epiphanius (Heres., 18. 38), 
which was in the hands of the Gnostic sect of Cajani or Cainites (in 
the second century), and was held to contain the revelations made to 
Paul when he ascended to the third heaven (2 Cor., 12: 2-4). This 
same book is cited by Michael Glycas (in the twelfth century), Annal., 
ii., p. 120. 

"f Another Apocalypsis Pauli, in use among certain monks in the 
fourth century, and referred to by Augustin (Tract. 98 in Johannem), 
Sozomen (Hist. vii, 19), Theophylact. (on 2 Cor., 12: 4), and other 
writers. This (according to ee was said by some to have been 
found in the times of the Emperor Theodosius, in a marble box under 
the house in which Paul had lived at Tarsus. 

3. Grabe (Spic., i, p. 85) states that, in the library of Merton College, 
Oxford, there is a manuscript, Revelatio Pauli (Cod. 13, N 2, Ant. fol. 
77), which professes to contain the disclosures made by St. Michael 
to the Apostle during the three days following his conversion. 1n this 
was included also a view of the punishments of purgatory and hell— 
another feature not belonging to the work mentioned by Augustin. 

| The Oxford manuscript is supposed by Fabricius to be a much later 
i production. 

| 4. Marcus, Patriarcha Alexandrinus, at the beginning of the thir- 
| teenth century, states that various works bearing the title of Visiones 
i | Pauli were extant “in orientalibus et meridionalibus regionibus.” 

ti The work sent by Dr. Perkins contains a visit to hell as well as 
|| heaven, differing in this respect from the work mentioned by Augustin, 
and so far agreeing with the Oxford manuscript; but it differs from the 
latter in being founded on the passage in 2 Cor., 12: 2-4, instead of 
the narrative of the Apostle’s conversion; with Augustin’s Apocalypsis, 
again, it appears to agree, as concerns the tradition of its original dis- 
covery. 


PREFACE BY THE Syriac TRANSLATOR, OR A TRANSCRIBER. 


Beloved of my soul, I will make known unto you, from the 
Holy Scriptures, divine visions, which the Holy Ghost hath 
made known to the prophets in mystery, respecting the provi- 
dential dealing [the leading] of Christ our Lord, before he as- 
sumed a body, in the end of times. So the blessed Paul saw 
what was about to happen to the race of mortals, after the re- 
surrection, 
| Hear, then, ye who say that ag the Revelation of the 
| blessed, holy Paul is not true. Hear, my master, the reader; I 


* These by Fisher, of New Haven, and were 
communicated by him to t iety, in October, 1863, accom ing the ta- 
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acquaint you, on this subject, from the Holy Scriptures and true 
witnesses. Hear, my master, about the soul when it departs 
from the body. Affection of [after] glory, and of intelligence, 
wins souls there, either fur evil or for good. For, until the re- 
surrection, there is neither enjoyment nor torment, but this awak- 
ing [earnest expectation]. Therefore our Lord Jesus Christ an- 
ticipated and made known unto great Paul. In a mystery he 
made known to him every thing that would happen to the race 
of mortals, from the reward of the good even unto the evil. 

_ But that we may discourse on the subject on which we now 
enter—That was a vision which Moses, the chief of the proph- 
ets, saw. He beheld a fire, kindled in a bush, without consum- 
ing it. Was it not a mystery [emblem] that divinity was about 
to descend and dwell in humanity, and the humanity would not 
be consumed before the might of divinity ? 

And when Israel warred with the Philistines, and with every 
foreign ay Moses crossed himself with a sign of the cross, 
before the eyes of all Israel, by adjusting his hands like a cross, 
at that time. And as Moses crucified the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness, so also our Lord says, in the Holy Gospel: “‘ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so also must the son of 
man be lifted up.” 

And other things about our Lord are a vision that Daniel the 
ae saw. He saw a stone cut out without hands; and the 

ating to pieces the great image, was not this the descent [of 
Christ] without from his original place], and 
the abolishing of idols? 

The fleece—that which Gideon saw, which received dew from 
on high—was it not the mystery that a virgin was about to con- 
ceive without seed ? 

— when the ark of Noah passed the four corners of the 
world. 

And when Meichizedek, the priest, offered a cake of bread 
and a cup of wine, and Abraham, the father of nations, in- 
quired: ‘‘ What is this mystery?” Melchizedek, the priest, said: 
“Christ is about to descend from heaven, and assume a body 
from a virgin, and offer his body, in bread and wine, for his dis- 
ciples. Blessed is he who partakes of it.” Where was the 
mystery of the sacrament of the body and the blood of our 
Lord, at that period? 

So also that which David, the prophet, saw by the Spirit, about 
the passion of our Lord, and bis crucifixion, saying: “They 

ierced my hands and my feet, and all my bones bewailed,” ete. 

hat also which David spake about the resurrection, saying: 
“Thou hast not given thy just one to see corruption ;” and other 
things that are said of it. 
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Like as Jonah constituted a likeness of the burial of our Lord 
in the belly of a fish. 

The garments which Jeremiah buried, are they not a mystery 
of the rending off of Israel, and of the changing of the law? 

So, too, what the — Joel saw about the sufferings of our 


Lord, and wept, and preached, and said: “I will give signs in 
heaven and wonders on the earth—blood, and vapor, and smoke ; 
and the sun shall be turned to darkness, and the moon to blood, 
before the great and dreadful day of the Lord come.” 

Like as Isaiah, the honored one among prophets, saw, and spake 
from his mouth, who gave witness of his son, saying: “This is 
my beloved son, in whom my soul is well pleased. I will put 
my Spirit upon him.” Like that which he said of St. John, the 
Baptist: “ Behold my servant, in whom I am well pleased.” 

ike those twelve stones, which Joshua, the son of Nun, took, 
when he divided Jordan before him; was not this the mystery 
of the twelve apostles, who should be with our Lord beforehand 
with others? 

Like that stone on whieh Jeremiah, the prophet, stood, which 
was the New Jerusalem, the church of the nations—the holy, 
universal church, of which Isaiah prophesied. Therefore our 
Lord also ealled St. Simon, the chief of the apostles, a stone. 
For as a huge stone will not shake, nor move, from the violent 
waves of evil and hard winds; nor melt, nor dissolve, from the 
moisture of water; so the chosen church of Christ will not shake, 
nor move, from opposing waves and the sons of perdition, that 
may roar against it with the hard winter of the Wicked One. 

ehold and see, O thou who doubtest concerning the Revela- 
tion of great Paul, all these mysteries and similitudes, which 
the prophets have seen in all ages. In mystery did not the 
Holy Ghost make known unto them, and speak? He who 
doubteth in his mind, how there was a cross at that time, and 
the mystery of the cross, and other divine mysteries and visions 
of that period—[to him I say] so the blessed Paul saw by a 
mystery; the thing that he saw was whatsoever shall be the 
reward, after the resurrection. 

This is a great wonder, that in one case we receive his testi- 
mony, and in the other deny his preaching. How so? Is bles- 
sed Paul divided? Is half of him true, and half of him a de- 
ceiver and a liar? God forbid it of the holy and blessed Paul, 
the divine apostle. All we faithful ones, partakers of holy bap- 
tism, believe, with all our hearts, and all our strength, and all 
our minds, in the Holy Gospel of Paul the apostle, and the 
other apostles, his companions, that they preached it for us, 
And whoever is doubtful of the Revelation of great Paul, let 
him know that there is no sacrifice for propitiation for his 
sins; but know thou that his torments shall be without mercy, 
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Consider and count him one with the heathen, and persecu- 
tors of apostles and martyrs. Whoever believes not in the 
Revelation of the blessed Paul will suffer his torments within, 
till he goes to the torments of the judgment of hell, in everlast- 
ing fire. These true proofs will suffice for him who knows his 
wisdom, and is pure in heart. But fools and swine shall perish, 
according to the words of our Lord, which he spake to us in 
the Holy Gospel: ‘Give not that which is holy unto dogs, and 
cast not your pearls before swine.” Behold, O thou that art 
skeptical about the Revelation of Paul, how much better is the 
name of a man than that of a dog or of a swine! Therefore 
let us all in truth believe, that we may not be called by these 
hated names by our Lord. But let us please [him], and believe 
in every spiritual mystery—those divine visions which the Holy 
Ghost hath made known to them who delight in his love and 
are doers of his will. 

Praise to the Father; 

To the Son, worship ; 

To the Holy Ghost, lifting up ee bag 

From all earthly tribes that are visible— 

At all times, forever and forever— 

Amen. 


The apology for the Revelation of Paul, the divine apostle, is 
finished. 


Again, : will write [copy] the Revelation of blessed Paul, the 
apostle— 
May the Lord help me through his prayers—Amen. 


REVELATION OF THE BLESSED APOSTLE PAUL. 


The word of the Lord came unto me, saying: Son of ma 
gr speak to the people of the land—How long will ye sin 

ow long will ye add sin tosin? How long will ye provoke 
God, and say: We are the children of the living God? But the 
works of the devil ye do, and walk in his commandments. 
Know ye, and behold, all natures, and all creatures, are subject 
to the living God; but the sons of men rule over all creatures, 

The Sun first complained to God, against the creatures, and 
the sons of men, and said: ‘“O Lord God, mighty and all-pow- 
erful, how long wilt thou behold the iniquity and the wicked- 
ness of men: fornication, and adultery, and murder, and theft, 
and avarice, and oppression? All these the sons of men com- 
mit on earth. Grant me permission, O Lord, that I may take 
vengeance upon them, and without mercy destroy them by 
burning flame, and make known thy power unto them, that 
they may understand, that thou only art God, the Father of 
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Truth.” And there came unto it a voice, saying: “I have heard 
and seen everything, and know; and nothing is concealed from 
me; for my eyes do behold, and my ears do hear; but my good- 
ness and long-suffering bear with them; peradventure they may 
turn and repent, and their sins be forgiven. And if they do 
not repent and come unto me, I will judge them with a right- 
pee judgment ; and will reward every man according to his 
eeds.’ 

Then also the Moon, and the whole circle of the Stars, com- 
plained unto God, and said: “O Lord God, mighty and all- 
powerful, thou alone knowest everything that the sons of men 
do: adultery, and murder, and the shedding of blood; and re- 
frainest from them. Grant me permission, O Lord, that I may 
take vengeance on them as they deserve; and make known 
unto them thy power, that they may know that thou alone art 
God, the Father of Truth.” And, lo, the voice of God unto 
them, and saying unto them: “I know all these things, and 
nothing is hidden from me; in my goodness and long-suffering 
I bear; peradventure they may repent; and if they do not turn 
unto me, I will judge them with a righteous judgment, and will 
reward every man according to his works.” 

How many times did the Seas and the Rivers cry unto God, 
and say: ““O Lord God, mighty and all-powerful, the sons of 
men, by their works, offend against thy holy name, through 
their soreery, and their fornication, and their lying, and their 
wicked conversations [walks], and by their going astray. Grant 
us permission, O Lord, that we may rise and cover the whole 
earth; and make known to the sons of men, that they may 
know, that thou alone art the mighty Lord God.” And a voice 
came unto them, saying: “I know everything, and nothing is 
hidden from me; but, in my goodness and long-suffering, I 
bear; peradventure they may turn and repent; and if they turn 
not, and come unto me, I will judge them with a righteous 
judgment, and will reward every man according to his works.” 

Then also the Earth cried out to God, and said: “O Lord 
God, all-powerful, Iam distressed more than all the creatures; 
I bear up under the sins of men: their adultery, and their for- 
nication, and their murders, and their iniquity, and all the wick- 
edness that they do, their sorcery, and their witchcraft; as 
father rises up against his son and slays him, and son against 
his father; and brother against his brother rises up, and ‘efiles 
his bed; so also neighbor wrongs his neighbor. ftven some of 
those who are called priests, and continually offer sacrifices to 


thy holy name—they also walk in craftiness. I therefore am 
more oppressed than all the creatures; therefore I am not will- 
ing to yield harvests unto them. Grant me permission, O Lord, 
that I may destroy their harvests, in a manner that they may 
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not bring forth, that they may know thy greatness, after they 
have been punished.” And there came a voice unto it, saying: 
“Everything my eyes behold; and nothing is hidden from me. 
I bear with them in my long-suffering; and I ridge them in 
my goodness; peradventure they may turn and their sins be 
forgiven. If they do not repent, and come unto me, I will 
judge with a righteous judgment, and reward every man accord- 
ing to his works.” 

k on this, O ye sons of men, and see that everything 
which God has created has a zeal for him;. but the sons of men 
forget him. It is not proper that we forget the long-suffering of 
God unto us, every day. Repent, therefore, O sons of men; 
for the Lord is merciful, and of tender compassion; repent of 
your wicked deeds, and praise God without ceasing, by night 
and by day. And more especially in the evening and the morn- 
ing, pray on account of your sins, on account of evil tempta- 
tions and snares; for every creature of God praises him always 
in the morning; and praise is becoming for him from every one. 
It is also necessary that we offer unto him good works, every 
one for himself. 

Everything that a man does, from morning until evening, | 
whether good or bad—the guardian angel goes forth, in mourn- 
ing and sorrow on account of men, unto God—namely, he who 

reserves a mortal from all injuries; for in the image of God is 

e, wherefore the guardianship of the sons of men is committed 
to anangel. When the angel sees a mortal committing wicked- 
ness, the angel is afraid of him; for all the angels, guardians of 
the sons of men, from morning unto morning, go in before God, 
and everything that a mortal does is known—therefore, prayer 
is appointed at that time, that, peradventure, at the hour when 
the angel of the Lord goeth, the mortal may be engaged in 

rayer; and they present before him the works of man, whatever 
be doeth, by day and by night. 

Remember, therefore, O ye sons of men, and praise God all 

our days; and especially, at the time when the angels worship. 
For first do the holy angels run, that they may reach that hour 
which is appointed to them for service, with their companions 
and friends; so also we, the sons of men. Like as the other an- 
gels, in their time, run before God, and his Spirit goeth forth to 
meet them, and a voice cometh to them: “ Whence come m 
armies, and my glorious angels, the messengers of glad tidings?” 
and those angels of the righteous enter, and say unto him: “O 
Lord, now from holy men, who have come out from the world, 
for thy holy name, have we come: some of them dwell in caves; 
and others in holes of the earth; weeping, and distressed, and 
tormented, on account of their sins and the sins of this world; 
while they are hungry and thirsty, for thy name’s sake; and 
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they have girded their loins, and hold a fast hand on good 
works; and cry out and say, continually: ‘Our heart is ready 
in God;’ and their mouths bless, and praise, and give thanks, at 
all hours, while they weep and make lamentation; and we also 
with them, who are their angels, we beseech thee, O Lord.” 

And, behold, the voice of God unto them, saying: “ Know ye, 
therefore, O ye my angels, and my ministers, that you are here; 
but my grace, and my remembrance, which is my beloved Son, 
is with them; and he succors them in their lives, and in their 
death glorifies them; and will not cast them off, neither by 
night nor by day; for their souls are the dwelling place of my 
beloved Son.” 

And when those angels of the righteous departed, behold 
other angels came to worship, at the proper aoe and the 
Spirit of God went forth to meet them; and, lo, the voice of 
God unto them, saying: “ Whither do ye come, and laden 
always with the faults and sins of the sons of men, tidings not 
agreeable?” And those angels answered and said: “O Lord, 
we have come from among the sons of men, those on whom th 
name is called; and in the flood of the world they have made 
for themselves habitations of devils; and are in the delirium 
and the erring of wicked devils, in all their works; and a single 
pure prayer before thee, from all their hearts, they have not 

rayed. Further, why, O Lord, shall we pray? and why is 
it needful for us to do service any more, for these sinful sons of 
men?” And, behold, the voice of God unto them, saying: 
“Cease not from their service; peradventure they may repent; 
and if they do not repent and come unto me, I will judge them 
with a righteous judgment.” 

Again, after these things, I saw one of the spiritual ones com- 
ing unto me, and he caught me, by the Holy Ghost, and carried 
me to the third heaven; and the angel answered and said unto 
me: “Follow me, Paul, that I may show unto thee the place of 
the saints, that thou mayest know whither they go, when they 
depart from the world. Then I will carry thee to the abyss 
beneath, and show thee the souls of sinners, where they dwell, 
after the resurrection; that thou mayest know, O Paul, what 
will be their reward.” And I followed the angel, who made 
known to me all these things; and he carried me above; and I 
looked upon the firmament of heaven; and I saw that there 
were there principalities who had been in the world; and there 
were there spirits of deception, who lead astray the heart of the 
sons of men from God; and there are the evil spirits of accusa- 
tion, and fornication, and the love of money, and all those 
things in which they walked; and, behold, they are gathered 
for witness; even all the evil spirits that are under heaven. 

And I saw there angels in whom there is no mercy; and their 
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faces were full of wrath; every tooth they had protruded from 
their mouths, and their eyes sparkled like lightning; and the 
hair of their heads was thick, and very strong; and as it werea 
flame of fire proceeded from their mouths. And I inquired of 
the angel who was with me, and said: “ What are these, my 
Lord?” and he said to me: “These are angels in whom there 
is no mercy, who are sent after the souls of sinners and the 
wicked, after those who had not repentance before they de- 
arted out of the world; who did not believe our God, nor wait 
or his salvation, that there might be unto them a Helper.” 

And again, I saw above, on high, other angels, whose faces 
shone like the sun, and they had bound their loins with girdles, 
in the likeness of gold and pearls; and they held in their hands 
crowns; and the seal of God was upon them; and they were 
clothed with garments; and the name of the living God was 
stamped upon them; and they were united in humility and love. 
And I inquired of the angel who was with me: “ What are these, 
my Lord?” and he said: “These are angels of righteousness, 
who are sent after the souls of the righteous.” And I said to 
the angel who was with me: “Is this the way of every man 
unto God?” and he said: “Yes.” And again he said unto me: 
“ As for the righteous, when they depart from the world, these 
angels come unto them, and are their helpers. They have no 
fright, and do not fear, when these go forth to meet them; and 
they carry them before the throne of God.” Then I said to the 
angel who was conversing with me: “O my Lord, wilt thou not 
grant to me an opportunity that I may see the souls of the 
righteous, how they depart out of the world?” and he said: 
“ one thou, Paul, and I will show thee as I have said.” Then 
I looked, and I saw all the earth, and the creatures upon it; and 
they appeared as nothing, and did not exist. And I said: “Is 
this the creation? and are these men, and the abundance of the 
world?” and the angel said unto me: “These are sinners, who 
sin from morning until evening.” ‘Then I saw as it were a dark 
cloud, spread over all the world; and I said to the angel who 
was with me: “ What is this, O my Lord?” and he said unto 
me: “This is the iniquity mixed with the prayer of the sons of 
men; who, when they pray, in their heart fewer? evil; and the 
light of their prayer becomes darkness.” And I, Paul, groaned, 
and I wept. Then I said unto him: “O my Lord, wilt thou 
not grant that I may see in what manner the souls of the 
righteous and of the wicked depart out of this world?” and 
he said unto me: “ Paul, look down, and see the thing which 
thou requestest.” And I looked, and saw, and beheld one of 
the sons of men fallen nigh unto death. And the angel said 
unto me: “This is a just one, and righteous in all his works.” 
And I saw every thing which he did for God standing before 
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him, in the hour of his departure from the world. Then I Paul 

erceived that he was righteous who was now dying: and he 
heat for himself rest, even before dying. And there ap- 
proached him wicked angels (when a righteous one departs, 
they do not find a place by him), and those good angels ruled 
over that righteous one. And they drew out of him the soul, 
while alluring it with rest; and again they restored it to him, 
while inviting it and saying: ‘“O soul, be assured, as for this thy 
body, O holy one, thou wilt return into it, in the resurrection ; 
and thou wilt receive the promises of the living God with all the 
saints.” Then that soul was carried from the body; and they 
inquired after its health, as though it had grown up with them; 
oe they took delight with it in love; and they said unto it: 
“Blessed art thou, O happy soul, which, every day, didst per- 
form the will of God; pa. now takest delight in pleasures.” 
And there came to meet it he who was its guardian in its life, 
and said to it: “O soul of mine, be of good courage, and be 
joyful, and I will rejoice over thee, that thou hast done the will 
of our Lord, all the days of thy life; and I carried thy good 
works, by day and by night, before God.” And again I turned, 
and said to my soul: “ Do not fear, in that, behold, thou seest a 
place thou hast never seen.” And while I was beholding these 
things, that spirit was lifted up from the earth, that it might 
ascend to heaven. And there went out to meet it wicked pow- 
ers, those that are under heaven. And there reached it the 
spirit of error, and said: “‘ Whither dost thou presume, O soul? 
and art thou running that thou mayest enter heaven? Stop, 
that we may see; perhaps there is in thee something that be- 
longs to us, that we may narrate a little.” And that soul was 
bound there; and there was a fight between the good angels 
and the evil angels. And when that spirit of deception saw, it 
bewailed with a loud voice, and said: ‘ Wo unto thee, O soul, 
that we have found in thee nothing of ours! and lo, all the 
angels and the spirits are helping thee against us; and behold, 
these all are with thee; thou hast passed out from us,” And 
there went forth another spirit, the spirit of the Tempter, and 
the spirit of fornication; and they came to meet it; and when 
they saw it, they wept over it, and said: “ How has this soul 
escaped from us! It did the will of God on earth, and behold, 
the angels help it and pass it, and pass it along from us.” And 
all the a and evil spirits came to meet it, even unto 
it; and they did not find in it any thing that was from them; 


and they were not able to do anything to it; and they gnashed 
their teeth upon that soul, and said: ‘“‘ How hast thou escaped 
from us?” And the angel which conducted it in life answered 
and said unto them: “Return, O ye mortified ones; ye have no 
way of access to it; with many artifices ye enticed, when it was 
on earth, and it did not listen to you.” 
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And after this, I heard the voice of myriads of angels, prais- 
ing God and saying: ‘ Rejoice and be glad, O soul; be strength- 
ened, and do not fear.” And they marvelled much at the soul, 
when they saw it holding the seal of the living God in its hand. 
And thus they were giving it heart, and saying: “ We all re- 
joice over thee, that thou hast done the will of thy Lord.” And 
they carried it and placed it before the throne of the living God, 
while they all rejoiced with it. And there was a great cessa- 
tion; afterwards, silence reigned for a considerable time. And 
afterwards, the angels ceased—to wit, those angels that worship- 
ped before the footstool of God with that soul. And there began 
the angel, who was the guide of that soul, and said: “O Lord 
God, merciful and compassionate, remember this soul, and do 
not forget it; and do unto it according to the abundance of thy 
mercy, and according to thy right judgments.” And a voice 
was heard, saying: “ He is just.’ 

And the spirit of the Lord, the same which guided it in life, 
said: “I am that spirit of life that dwelt in it; and I found to 
myself rest. Do unto it, O Lord, according to thy - judg- 
ments.” And a voice was heard, saying: “ As that did not dis- 
tress thee, we will not distress that; and as it showed mercy, 
we also will show unto it mercy.” And they committed it to 
Michael, the chief of the angels, the same who stands at the 
door of life; and he commanded it [the spirit] that it should 
carry it [the soul] to Paradise, to remain until the day on which 
it shall return to its body, in the resurrection; and it shall take 
delight with its body, in that everlasting bliss and delight with 
the saints. 

And after this, I heard a voice, saying: “Righteous art thou, 
O Lord, and very right thy judgments; and with thee there is 
no partiality.” Phis was the voice of the myriads of the ador- 
ing Cherubim, and the holy Seraphim. 

And I saw twenty-nine aged ones, who were adoring, and 
praising, and saying: “Thou art righteous, O Lord, and very 
right are thy judgments; and there is not with thee partiality; 
and thou rewardest every man according to his works.” 

And the angel who was with me answered and said: “ Dost 
thou know, Paul? every man who doeth good findeth for him- 
self rest when he te out from the world; and every thing 
excellent and good is rewarded.” 

And the angel said: ‘Look down, Paul, and see;” and I 
looked down and saw; and behold, another soul departing from 
the body. And I said unto him: “O my Lord, whose soul is 
this?” and he said unto me: “ Know thou that this man was 
wicked; and he provoked God by day and by night, while he 
said: ‘There is nothing else for us in the world, except that .we 
eat and drink, with the young; for who has gone down to hell 
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and come back? or told us that there is a judgment?’” And I 
saw that bitter hour; and I saw all his wickedness coming before 
him and after him, while it encompassed him before his eyes; 
and I saw that hour embittered to him from the judgment that 
was to come, And that man was saying: “O that I had not 
been born, nor brought forth in the world!” And I saw that 
the good angels descended to meet him; and they looked upon 
him, and saw darkness encompassing him round about, and 
the foul odor of his evil deeds, so that they could not come nigh 
unto him; and there came also those evil angels. When that 
soul saw both parties, it was shaken. And those good angels 
saw that it had not one good work; and when they fled away 
from it, those evil angels took the rule over it, and pulled it out 
in severe anger and haste. And when it went out, they turned 
it back three times, saying unto it; ‘t Look, O miserable soul, 
upon thy body, and think of thy house; as for that from which 
thou departest, again wilt thou return unto it, in the day of the 
resurrection, and thou wilt be recompensed, all that is proper, 
for thy wickedness.” 

And when they pulled it out, that daring one ge in bit- 
terness; and the angel who had conducted it in life ran before 
it, saying unto it; “O miserable soul, Iam thy angel that car- 
ried thy sins, day and night, before God. How often did I say 
unto thee; ‘Do not despise the commandments of thy Lord.’ 
If I had power over myself, I would not do service for thee; 
no, not one hour in a day; but I have not power over myself: 
for he who created thee in his image and his likeness, he com- 
manded us that we should do service for you; for God himself 
in kindness waited, that, peradventure, ye would turn and not 
perish. Come, O soul; thou didst not awake in regard to the 
righteous judge, Him who casts not aside ” man; but ever 

now thou, O soul, 

that from this time onward I will be a stranger unto thee.” 
And that miserable soul was made ashamed; and its own 
angel distressed it. And when it arrived at the door of the 
firmament, that soul saw hosts of the Wicked One; and it 
beheld those hosts that they placed a weight on its weariness— 
error and accusation, and the spirit of deceiving. And when 
they came unto it, they said: “O soul, whither wilt thou flee? 
O miserable soul, stop, that we may see if there is any thing of 
ours.” And when they saw it, they rejoiced and said: “ Yes, 
es, there is in thee, and thou art altogether ours; now we 
Soe that even thine angel can not help thee and save thee out 
of our hand.” And the angel answered and said: “ Know ye 
that it is a soul of the Lord, and he will not cast it aside; nei- 
ther will I surrender the image of God into the hand of the 
Wicked One. The Lord supported me, all the days of the life 
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of this soul, and he can support me and help me, and I will not 
cast it off until it go up before the throne of God on high. 
When he shall see it, he hath power over it, and will send it 
whither he pleases.” 

And when these things took place, behold, a voice was heard 
from heaven, saying thus: “ Bring up that soul, which despised 
the word of the living God.” And when it entered heaven, 
the ranks of angels saw it; they all exclaimed, with one voice, 
and said: ‘“‘ Wo unto thee, O miserable soul! what answer hast 
thou for thy works? or how wilt thou render to the living 
God an answer for thine iniquity? Wo unto thee! when the 
angels worship him, what will be thy answer unto him who 
— out upon thee his mercies—upon thee, by night and by 

a 

oat the angel of that soul answered and said: “ All ye, my 
friends, ask, pray, and beseech God, that this soul may be taken 
from us, and from our midst; for, lo, we are tormented by the 
stench of its odor. For ye perceive that from the time it came 
in among us, the odor of its stench hath passed upon all of us.” 
And those angels, who were with the angel of that soul, made 
supplication; and afterward it ascended to heaven. Then they 
brought it before the throne of God; and it worshipped before 
him. And the angel stood in fear before God, and saying: 
“OQ Lord God, merciful and compassionate, the just judge; thou, 
O Lord, knowest this miserable soul; I am its angel, who per- 
formed for it service. I have been greatly distressed by the 
side of it. Do unto it, O Lord, according to thy mercies, and 
thy just judgments.” 

Thus also said the Spirit of God: “I am the Spirit of Life, 
who have been with it and dwelt in it. I found in it no rest. 
Thou knowest, O Lord, that it hath afflicted me, and distressed 
me; and not in the least hath it remembered thy command- 
ments, O Lord, even for one hour. Do unto it, O Lord, accord- 
ing to thy just judgments.” 

And lo! a voice, saying: ‘“‘ Where are thy fruits that I gave 
unto thee, that thou shouldst eat and take pleasure? Have I 
placed a difference between thee and the righteous? Have I 
not caused the sun to rise on them and on thee?” And its 
mouth was stopped, and it had no answer. Then I heard an- 
other voice, saying: “Just, O Lord, and right are thy judg- 
ments; and there is in them no partiality ; for as for every one 
who hath practised mercy, the mercy he hath practised will be 
shown unto him in the day of judgment.” And afterward, there 
went forth a command against that miserable soul, that it should 
be delivered unto the angel which was stationed over torment, 
and that he should carry it unto outer darkness; that it might 
be tormented there, until it return to its house, in the resur- 
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rection; and then, it and its body should receive torment to- 
gether, as they sinned here. , 

Again, I heard a voice which said: “ Righteous art thou, O 
Lord, and very right are thy judgments.” And when they 
brought that soul, it wept and said: “O God, merciful, and 
just, and righteous, and right, in all thy works; there are seven 
days since I departed from my body; and I have been delivered 
to angels, and they have carried me to dreadful places, and there 
tormented me, these days.” And a voice came unto it, say- 
ing: “If thou hadst practised mercy, mercy would have been 
unto thee. On this account, the day thou wast carried off, 
there was no mercy for thee.” And that miserable soul said: 
“T have not sinned, O Lord!” Then anger burned against that 
soul; and the just judge went forth and said: ‘“O angel of this 
soul, come ond make known all its works.” And he stood in 
great fear; and the angel held in his hand the like of a writing, 
and said: “ Behold the sins of this soul in my hand, from the 
day it was fourteen years old until this day.” And behold, a 
voice, saying: “‘ Unto thee I say, O miserable soul, if thou hadst 
repented, before thy death, I would not have remembered even 
one of thy sins: if thou hadst repented three months, or three 
days, before now, I would not have remembered even one of 
thy sins; and now I swear by my angels, and by the strength 
of my arm, if one hour before thy death thou hadst repented, I 
would have received thee. But order that the angel of such and 
such a soul come, and bring hither the souls with them.” And 
in the same hour pengers ] they stood before God; and 
that soul recognized those meals against whom it had sinned. 
And lo, a voice, saying: ‘“ Lofty and fearful one, behold thy ser- 
vants standing before thy majesty.” Then that soul said: “This 
soul hath not ceased, and sleep hath not entered its eyes, until it 
killed that soul; and it shed blood upon the earth; and with 
another soul it committed adultery, and then it committed the 
sin of abortion upon it.” 

Then said the judge: “Thou knowest, O miserable soul, that, 
as for every one who committeth wrong on a companion, if he 
dies first, I keep him until his murderer, and his enemy, come; 
then they will stand before the just judge; and every man will 
be rewarded according to his works.” And God commanded that 
that soul be committed to the hand of the angel for the lowest 
Tartaros, and there be tormented until the resurrection. 

And when these things took place, I heard a voice, saying: 
“Just and right is the judgment of God;” and again was there 
another voice of myriads of angels, praising God, and saying: 
“ Righteous art thou, O Lord; and very right are thy judgments ; 
and there is no partiality with thee.” a 

- Then said unto me the angel who was with me: “ Dost thou 
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see all these, Paul?” and I said unto him: “I see, O my Lord.” 
And he said unto me: “Follow me, and I will show thee the 
place of the righteous.” And I followed the angel, and he took 
me, and caused me to fly, and carried me up to the third heaven. 
Then he placed me at a door; and I looked upon the door, 
and saw the likeness of fine gold; and before it, two posts, 
like adamant; and two tablets of gold above them; and they 
were full of writings. And the angel who was with me turned 
and said unto me: “Do not fear, Paul, to enter this door; for 
every man is not permitted—only those in whom there is great 
purity, and in whom evil dwells not.” And I ifiquired of the 
angel who was with me, and said unto him: “ Why are these 
writings inscribed on those tablets?” and he answered and said 
unto me: “These are the names of the righteous, as our Lord 
said to his disciples: ‘Rejoice not that devils are subject unto 
you, but rejoice that your names are written in heaven.’ These 
are they who praise God with all their hearts, and on earth are 
sojourners.” Teesied of him: “O my Lord, are their names 
written while they are on earth?” and he answered and said 
unto me: “Yes; not only are their names written, but their 
works from day to day: the angel, their minister, brings tidings 
of their works, every day, from morning to morning; they are 
known to God by their hearts and their works. And after the 
are recorded, if there happen to them a matter of sin, or det. 
ciency, it is purified by chastisement, according to their sin; 
that there be not unto them any defect in their strivings. They 
are known through the angel who performed for them service 
before they had departed from the world.” 

And when we entered within through the gate into the city, 
there came forth an angel unto us, whose face was shining like 
the sun; and he embraced me, and kissed me, and said: ‘“ Peace 
be unto thee, O beloved of our Lord;” and he manifested unto 
me a face of love. Then he groaned, and was sad and wept; 
and I said: ‘‘O my Lord, why weepest thou?” and he groaned, 
and said unto me: “ Yes, master, to weep is needful for me, and 
to be sad, about the race of the sons of men; for many and 
great are the good things and blessings which God has made 
ready for them; and so great also are the promises which he 
desires to grant them; but they cut themselves off, and know 
not, and keep not the commandments of our Lord; and all of 
them are not worthy of those boons and blessings.” 

And I said to the angel who was with me: “ Who is this, 
master?” ‘This is Enoch, the scribe of righteousness.” Then 
I entered within that place; and I beheld there great Elijah, 
coming toward us; me he drew near and gave me a salutation, 
rejoicing and delighted. Then he turned and wept; and he 
said unto me: “Art thou Paul? Thou shalt receive the reward 
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of thy toils and thy teachings which thou hast done laboriously 
for mankind, and turned them unto life. Behold, O my son, 
Paul, how great are the promises of God and his blessings! a 
few only of men deserve them, a very few of mankind; for few 
are they who enter these places which thou beholdest.” 

And the angel who was with me answered and said unto me: 
‘“‘ Whatever I show thee in this place, reveal not on earth unto 
the sons of men; for flesh and blood understand not the life 
which is after the resurrection ; but after the resurrection they 
shall know.” | And I saw there things unutterable by a tongue 
of flesh. And I looked upon that land, and I saw that there 
was in it a river of water, and it had on its margins trees planted, 
on this side and on that side; and every one brings forth fruits, 
once every month; and these fruits are formed in all likenesses. 
And I saw there, in the east of that place, that it is the most de- 
sirable of all the creations of the living God; and that land 
was very light; and in it were trees of life; and they were full 
of fruit, from their root to their top. 

And the angel who was with me answered and said unto me: 
“See these, O my son; God hath made ready these for those 
who are worthy of them.” And again he said unto me: ‘“ These 
are the promises which God hath promised to his saints; and 
know thou that there are seven times more than these—those 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard; nor into the heart of 
a mortal have they entered. And behold, I say unto thee, Paul, 
concerning the holy men who have departed out of the world, 
and have seen these promises, which God hath made ready, 
that those same groaned and said: ‘ Why did such a word es- 
cape from our mouth?’ and they were meditating on some small 
word, why they had uttered it.” And I saw men there rejoicing, 
and exalting and praising the Creator; and I inquired of him: 
“Who are these, Paster?” and he said unto me: “These were 
men who were married in the world, and preserved their union, 
as God said unto them; and kept his commandments; and their 
bed was pure; and, behold, they have delight, and rejoice for- 
ever and ever. But as for virgins, and those who were perse- 
cuted from the world, and hungered and thirsted for righteous- 
ness, God shall give unto them blessings more than these, O 
son. -And behold, I show unto thee, O Paul.” 

And after these things, he carried me to the eastward of that 
place; and I saw there a river of water; and its waters were 
white, more so than milk; and he said unto me: “ Dost thou 
see these, Paul?” and I said to the angel: ‘“‘ What are these, O 
my Lord?” and he said to me: “ This is the sea of the Eucharista 
[oblation]. To the east of this sea is the city of Christ; and 
not every man is permitted to enter that city—that is the way 
with the men who have committed adultery and wickedness, 
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and kept not his commandments; they will not enter into it. 
But if a man turn from them, and repent of his iniquity before 
his death, just when he departs from earth, the angels bring 
him, and he worships before the throne of God, and he has the 
mark of repentance. And he is committed unto Michael, the 
chief of the angels, who conducts him over this sea of Eucha- 
Trista, and pateen. asec him to the city of Christ, and he is joined 
with those who sinned not.” And I gave praise for what I 
saw. 

And the angel who was with me answered and said unto me: 
“Come with me, and I will introduce thee into the city.”. And 
while I was standing by that sea of joy, he brought me unto a 
ship; and he placed me in it; and it resembled pure gold. And 
I saw a roultitude of angels, more than three thousand, praising 
and singing, and raising hallelujahs before me, until f arrive 
at the city of Christ. And those who dwell in it, when they 
saw me, rejoiced with great joy, and came out unto me, and 
escorted me in. And when I went within that city, there was 
there a great river; and that city was light, seven times more 
than the sun; and it had seven walls round about it, and twelve 
thousand strong towers within it; and between them, every 
one, was a furlong; and I said to the angel who was with me: 
“* What are these, O my Lord?” and he said unto me: “These 
are the towers which separate between the sons of men.” 

And when I beheld, I wondered, and was astonished at the 
glory of that country. Afterwards, I saw the gates open, in 
that part, and adorned with every thing comely. And there 
were four rivers round about it: one on the east, and one on 
the west, and one on the north, and one on the south; and I 
said unto the angel who was with me: “ What are these rivers, 
O my Lord?” and he said unto me: “These four rivers are the 
likeness of those which are on earth: Gihon, and Pison, and 
Euphrates, and Tigris.” 

And I saw within the gates of that cit at trees, which 
were very high: they had no fruits, but only leaves; and I saw 
a few men dwelling in the midst of those trees, who wept very 
much, whenever a just man entered into the city; and they 
themselves were bowed down and tormented; and when I saw 
them, I wept, and said unto the angel who was with me: “ Who 
are these, who were not worthy to enter into the city ?” and the 
angel said unto me: “It is more suitable for us to weep for 
these than for any men;” and I answered and said: ‘ Where- 
fore, my Lord?” and the angel said unto me: “These were 
mourners and fasters, and they were occupied in prayer; but 
their heart was lofty before God, and they could not offer even 
one homage. Their heart was strong, and they supposed their 
business was going on well: they had not head that God is op- 
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sed to the lofty, and giveth grace to the humble. And 
oe thou, O bat that, Sens than all men, they praised them- 
selves; and they gave to no man any salutation. To whom 
they pleased, they opened the door; but him to whom, for God’s 
sake, it was necessary to open, on account of his being a stran- 
ger, they buffeted. This their high-mindedness hath prevented 
their entering in here. The Lord of glory, who was reviled by 
a cruel people, how did he bear all this, for the sake of the 
turning of one sheep, that it might not perish! They knew 
how they ought to do—I declare unto thee, Paul, that these 
have taken more pains than all the saints; but their loftiness 
was not bowed. ‘This is the cause that prevented them from 
entering within.” 

After I passed from thence, I was going along with the angel ; 
and he carried me up over a river; and I saw there the prophet 
Isaiah; and with him, Jeremiah; and Ezekiel, and Moses, and 
all the line of the prophets; they rose and inquired after my 
health; and I said to the angel who was with me: “ What 
place is this?” and he answered and said unto me: “This is 
the place of the prophets, and of those who distressed their souls 
for God. When these depart from the world, they are carried 
to worship before God; then they are committed to Michael, 
the chief of the angels; and they are introduced into the city 
of the prophets; and these inquire after their health, as of 
brethren; and they love them, because they have done the will 
of God; and they are all in the same enjoyment.” 

Then he carried me to the south of the city, and I saw there 
infants—those whom Herod killed; and they also rose and in- 
quired after my health. And the angel who was with me an- 
swered and said unto me: “ Whoever has kept his virgin, and 
the purity of his soul, he, when he departeth from the world, 
worships before the throne of God; and he is committed to 
Michael, the chief of the angels, who brings him to these in- 
fants, and they inquire after his health, as of a father.” 

Then he brought me to the east of the city, and I saw there 
honorable old men; and the just patriarchs, Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob; and the whole bands of righteous ones: and 
they inquired after my health with joy; and I said to the angel 
who was with me: “ Who are these, O my Lord?” and he an- 
swered and said unto me: “Every one who loveth strangers, 
and showeth mercy unto the sons of men, when he departs from 
the world, and worships before God, by this road he goes in 
unto these saints, and is joined with them in this city; and they 
inquire after his health; and also love him, because he loved 
— like them; and they introduce him into the promised 
and.” 

And he brought me to the north of the city; and I saw there 
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sons of men who were rejoicing, and exulting, and taking de- 
light; and I said to the angel who was with me: “ Who are 
these, my Lord?” and he said: “These are they who devoted 
themselves unto God with all their heart, and entered this place 
without fear.” 

And again he brought me to the midst of the city; and there 
were within it twelve walls which were very high; and I in- 
quired of the angel who was with me, and said: ‘‘O my Lord, 
is there yet any other place more than [superior to] these?” and 
he said unto me; “Each one is more glorious than the other, 
from the first even unto the twelfth. All men, according to 
their works, are cut off by one of these walls; and every one, 
according to his evil re 4 is cut off, by these walls, from one 
even unto twelve, from the sight of God.” 

Again he brought me to the middle of the city, and I saw 
thrones overspread, and robes and crowns placed over them, 
such that a man can not narrate the excess of their beauty; and 
I said to the angel who was with me: “ For whom are these, my 
Lord?” and he said: “For those who in simplicity are recon- 
ciled with God, and who said in regard to themselves: ‘ We are 
low and despised;’ and accounted not themselves any thing. 
Now, they have the things thou beholdest. These did not know 
books, nor any other thing; but daily they gave pu to [sa- 
luted] each other for the love of Christ. Some learned ones, 
how do they talk in their boasting! thou beholdest these igno- 
rant ones, who did not know any thing, how they were worthy 
of all this glory.” 

And I saw in the centre of the city a t altar, which was 
very high; and I saw standing on the side of the altar an aged 
man, great and honored; and his face shone as the sun in the 
firmament; and he held in his hand a harp, and said: “ Halle- 
lujah;” and the whole city was astonished at his voice; and 
togéther they shouted—those that were above the towers, and 
all said: “Hallelujah.” And when I saw these things, the 
foundations of the city were shaken with their shouting, Then 
I inquired of the angel who was with me: ‘ What is this voice 
which shakes the city and all its inhabitants?” and the angel 
said unto me: “This is David, the king and prophet, who sings 
in the Jerusalem of Christ. As he sang on earth, so sings here 
David, in spirit, and all the saints are engaged with him, with 
the voice of shouting; and David the prophet goes forth sing- 
ing, first, while all the saints after him respond: “ Hallelujah.’ 

And I said to the angel who was with me: ‘ Why does David 
sing before this altar, and these saints respond, each in his own 
place?” and the angel answered and said unto me: “ When 
Christ, the Son of God, ascended on high, and sat down on the 
right hand of his Father, this David sang alone, before his as- 
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eension, and said thus: ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, that the king of glory may 
come in.’ Many men longed for the singing of that time; but, 
save that man, none reached it. Again, a man hath not permis- 
sion on earth to offer up sacrifice [celebrate the sacrament] with- 
out offering praise in it, with the songs of the biessed David. 
Without the praise of David, a man presumes not to offer: it is 
necessary that he sing his songs, at the time of offering; for it 
is the body of Christ.’ 

And I said to him: “O my Lord, what is the meaning of 
Hallelujah?” and he said unto me: ‘“ How much thou examin- 
est, and askest questions, Paul! Whatever thou desirest to 
know, know. Hallelujah, in the language of the Hebrews, 
means ‘ Praise the Lord.’ Praise God, who was the first of all. 
Unto him do the angels, without ceasing, raise Hallelujah, and 
— him who sent for us salvation, and created for us all 
thin 

‘And I said unto him: “O my Lord, then every one who says 
‘ Hallelujah’ praises God;” and the angel said unto me: “If a 
man sing in the assembly, and those who are near him do not 
respond ‘Hallelujah,’ they sin. If those men do not respond, 
the angels will certainly respond; and if a man is siek or old, 
and does not respond, the guardian angel responds in his stead. 
But I declare that every one who is strong, and doth not respond 
—what do they say of him? ‘This proud devil turneth aside; 
if he despises one response, does he not know that he despises 
to offer up an offering to God? he does not prize converse with 
God; for as much as a man offers prayers, he speaks with God; 
and he who prays not cuts himself off from converse with God.’” 

After these things, he led me out without the city, and brought 
me to the midst of those trees of the Eucharista, and the angel 
said unto me: ‘This is the land of promise; it is all the delight 
of the saints.” 

Then he lifted me up, and carried me above the rivers of the 

sea, and raised me above the sea of the Ocean, which sustains 
the firmament of the lower heaven; and the angel answered 
and said unto me: “Dost thou know whither thou art going, 
Paul?” and I said: “Ido not know, my Lord;” and he said: 
“Follow me, and I will show thee the place in which the souls 
of sinners and wicked ones are tormented.” 
- And he brought me toward the setting of the sun; and I saw 
there the end of heaven, made firm on a great river; and I 
asked him: ‘“ Which lower deep is this, my Lord?” and he 
said unto me: “This is the sea of the Ovean which surrounds 
the whole earth, and the earth is within it.” 

And I saw there coals of fire placed in order, and a flame of 
fire proceeding from them; and many men are sunk in it; some 
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of them up to the belly, and some to the lips, and some to 
the head—and they in the fire; and I inquired of the angel: 
“What are these, my Lord?” and he said: “These made [reck- 
oned] themselves not on a level with the righteous, and not with 
the wicked: they did not receive [experience] repentance, but 
filled up their life in error, and in serving their body, and did 
every thing in fornication and great sins. They never gave 
themselves to repentance, and remembered not their end; and 
when they died, they came here.” And I said to the angel who 
was with me: “ Who are those who sink to their knees in the 
fire?” and he said unto me: ‘These, when they go out of the 
church, and have finished prayer, speak idle words, and desire 
that men should listen unto them; and they raise their voice 
above their companions.” 

Then I said to him: “ Who are these that sink to their belly 
in the fire?” and he answered and said unto me: “These, when 
they partook of the body of our Lord, would commit adultery 
and fornication; and kept not their body for the honor of their 
Lord; and restrained not themselves from wantonness until they 
died. And those who sink up to the lips are those who sang 
in the church at all times, and incited each other; but by tricks 
and by dissembled love they deceived their companions.” 

Afterwards I saw there, at the setting of the sun, many tor- 
ments, of various kinds, and full of men and women; and a 
river of fire flowed forth from among them; and they suffered 
bitter torments. 

And I saw there deep abysses, and in them many souls fallen 
upon each other. The depth of that river was thirty cubits and 
more. And they wept and groaned, while they said, all to- 
gether: “Lord! have merey upon us, O Lord God!” and yet 
there was no mercy upon them. 

And I inquired of the angel who was with me: ‘ Who are 
these?” and he answered and said unto me: “These are they 
who hoped in God, that he might be a helper; but they were at 
rest on their wealth.” And I inquired: ““O my Lord, from 
what time are they here?” and he said unto me: “From ten 
ages; and still longer will they remain here, age upon age, in 
this torment. And this abyss has no measure; and it boils 
more than a caldron, as you behold.” 

Then I looked, and saw, and behold, another deep, which was 
deeper than the first; and there were in it souls of the wicked: 
It was so deep that, when souls were cast into it, they would - 
hardly reach the bottom of that deep in a hundred years. 

And I Paul, when I saw these things, wept over the human 
kind, that there was so much torment for them. And the angel 
answered and said unto me: ‘“ Wherefore dost thou weep? why! 
art thou more merciful than God?” and I said: “God forbid, 
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O my Lord; for God is good, and long-suffering unto the sons. 
of men; and he leaves every one of them to his own will; and 
he [man] walks as he pleases.” 

And I looked again, and saw a river, which was more terrific 
([sharper] than the other river. And the angels were bearing off 
an old man, and they sunk him in the river up to the knees, 
And there came a minister from the angels, and he held in his 
hand an iron pitch-fork, and it had three tines, and they were 
extracting the entrails of that old man from the mouth. Then 
I said to the angel who was with me: “ What are these tor- 
ments, with which they are tormenting this one? and how bitter 
they are!” and the angel said unto me: “This was a priest; 
and he did not fulfil his ministry as he ought. He ceased not 
from committing adultery every day. He ate, and drank, and 
committed fornication; and the sale of his office he did not 
fulfil—no, not for a single day.” 

Again I looked, and saw another old man, whom four angels 
were carrying off in a severe manner, and at a rapid run, and 
they sunk him up to the knees in that river of fire; and they 
allowed him not to say: ‘Lord, have mercy upon me;” but tor- 
mented him with rigor. And I said to the angel who was with 
me: ‘Who is this, O my Lord?” and he said unto me: “O 
my son, this was a bishop; and he did not pasture well his 
flock; but made for himself a name in eating, and drinking, 
and pleasures; and he remembered not the grace by which I 
set him over it, and accounted him worthy of the great work, 
that he should be a shepherd; and he did not judge one right- 
eous judgment; nor had he mercy on the orphans and the 
widows.” 

And I saw there another man, sunk up to his chin; and he 
wallowed in blood; and worms were coming out of his mouth; 
and he was weeping in bitterness; and he was crying out and 
saying: “O Lord, have mercy upon me;” and this torment 
was more severe than all the other torments. And I said to 
the angel who was with me: “ Who is this, my Lord?” And 
he said unto me: “This was a deacon; and he was wont to eat 
the sacrament, not according to rule, but with the gluttony of 
bread; and he did nothing good before God, a single day, but 
committed adultery. Therefore they show no mercy unto him; 
and his torments also are without mercy.” 

Again, I saw a man in severe distress; and they cast him into 
the river of fire. And there came to him an angel, one who 

resided over the torments; and he held in his hand pincers of 
re, very sharp; and he was cutting off the lips of that man, 
little by little. And when I beheld, I Paul wept; and I said 
unto the angel who was with me: “ What has this one done?” 
and he said unto me: “This one was a reader and a teacher in 
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the world; but he would not himself keep one of the words 
which he taught; and he died, and had not repented. For 
this reason they torment him.” 

Again, I saw another place in which there was devouring fire, 
and a worm; and many men and women were cast into it; and 
that worm was gnawing and devouring without mercy. And I 
said to the angel: “Who are these, my Lord?” and he said 
unto me: “Dost thou see, Paul? These are those who took 
usury, and placed their hope in their riches, and trusted not in 
the Lord, that he should be unto them a savior; and they died 
without repentance, and came to this dreadful and bitter tor- 
ment. 

And again he showed unto me a very distressing [narrow] 
place, and more severe than the former one; for there were there 
men and women gnawing their tongues. And I said unto the 
angel who was with me: “ Who are these, my Lord;” and he 
said: “These are they who whispered together in church, in the 
time of the service of the holy ordinances, and listened not to 
the words of God, but talked idle words; and who forsook the 
converse with God; and they died without repentance.” 

And again, I saw another deep, from which issue forth tor- 
ments; and I saw in it men and women, tormented without 
mercy; some of them up to their lips, and some up to [the to 
of] their head. And I said to the angel: ‘“‘ What are these?” 
and he said unto me: “These are witches and wizards, who 
ceased not from their sorceries, till they departed out of the 
world.” And I saw again, over on the other side of them, bitter 
darkness, and there were in it men whose cry rose up unceas- 
ingly; and they were crying out and saying: “O Lord, have 
mercy on us, for now we have known the time of repentance.” 
And those angels yet the more tormented them, saying: ‘ There 
is no place for repentance. Had you repented before death, you 
might perhaps have been accepted.” And I, Paul, groaned and 
wept; and I said: “ Wo unto you, O wicked ones! wherefore 
were you born into the world?” And he answered and said 
unto me: “It is more needful to weep for the patriarchs, and 
the metropolitans, and the bishops; and weep thou over priests, 
and over deacons; for they have all done iniquity; and yet 
more, over lovers of money. They loved the torments into 
which they have fallen, and showed no mercy; and to them 
also no mercy comes, but they are tormented seven-fold; for 
they have lost the time of repentance. But God is merciful, who 
hath left every man to his own will; and they therefore deserve 
bitter torments.” 

And when I was weeping over these things, the angel said 
unto me: “ Art thou crazy, Paul? As yet, thou hast not seen 
bitter torments.” Then he carried me to the west, where all 
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the torments were made ready; and he stationed me upon a 
well; and I saw that the well was sealed with three seals. And 
the angel who was with me answered and said unto me: “ Paul, 
dost thou see this well?” Then he said to the angel who stood 
over the mouth of the well: ‘Open this well for Paul, beloved 
of our Lord; for our Lord hath given unto him permission that 
he should see both all the enjoyments and blessings of the 
righteous, and all the woes and torments of sinners.” Then the 
angel answered and said unto us: “Then stand afar off, that 
the odor of the stench may not reach thee.” And when he 
opened the well, there came forth from it the odor of much 
stench. And the angel who was with me said unto me, that as 
for every one who is cast into this well, there will be no remem- 
brance of him, neither with God, nor with angels. And I said 
to the angel who was with me: “My Lord, who are these, that 
deserve this pit?” and he said unto me: “Those who do not 
confess Jesus Christ, nor his resurrection, nor his humanity ; but 
consider him as all mortals [earthly ones]; and who say that 
the sacrament of the body of our Lord is bread.” 

Then I looked to the west, and behold, heaven opened; and 
Michael, the chief of the angels, he who is over the covenant, 
descending from heaven, and a host of angels with him; and 
he came unto those who were in torments. They said unto 
him: “Have mercy on us; we know that thou didst always 
offer up supplication in our behalf, while we were in the world; 
and now the fearful judgment of God hath reached us.” And 
the angel answered and said unto them: ‘“ Hearken, all ye who 
are in torments; by that Lord before whom I stand, I do not 
cease to weep on your account. Yet ye, O wicked ones, would 
not cease to sin; and ye filled up your life with vanity; and 
now, O ye wicked ones, where are your prayers, and where your 
repentance, that peradventure there should be unto you mercy ?” 
And I, Paul, heard these things from Michael; and those wicked 
ones were weeping and crying, and their voice was like thunder. 
And I remembered the words which our Lord spake: “There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” And the angels with 
me were crying out and saying: “O our Lord, have mercy on 
the work of thy hand [thy forming]; have mercy on thine 
image. 

rw when these things took place, I, Paul, stood confounded ; 
and I saw the heavens shaking, like trees before the wind. And 
the gates were opened; and I saw our Lord coming with an es- 
cort on the clouds of heaven; and the odor of incense went 
forth before him, from the earth even unto his throne. And 
I saw twenty-four elders casting themselves down before God 
and making supplication. And the four winds of heaven wor- 
shipped and made supplication before God. And all the angels 
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were crying out and speaking with them. And I heard the 
voice of our Lord saying: “What do my glorious angels de- 
sire?” and the angels answered and said: “ Plenitude of thy 
mercy unto the sons of men.” Then all those who were in the 
torments lifted up their voice and said: ‘“O Lord Jesus Christ, 
son of the living God, have mercy on the work of thy hands 
[thy forming, or moulding, as a potter].” 

And I saw a throne, and before it were prophets, and, behind 
them, apostles, and martyrs, and confessors; and every one of 
them in his order. And while I, Paul, was astonished at all 
this, I saw an old man standing by me; and he was beautiful in 
appearance; and an angel singing before him. And I inquired 
of the angel who was with me: “ Who is this?” and he said 
unto me: “This is Moses, the founder of the divine laws.” 
And he drew nigh unto me, and inquired after my health; and 
he was weeping. And I said unto him: “ Wherefore weepest 
thou, master?” and he said: “I weep for the thing that I have 
planted in the world, and it hath not brought forth fruit; and 
all the great miracles which God wrought by my hands, they 
understood not; and they forsook not the worship of idols; and 
Israel turned not unto the Lord. I declare unto thee, O Paul, 
that in the hour the cruel ones crucified the Son of God, him 
who gave unto them laws, at the same time, all the angels stood 
in sorrow; and all the righteous patriarchs did likewise; and 
the angels desired at once to destroy the crucifiers; but the 
command of the living God restrained them, that he might fulfil 
the words of the prophets. But the patriarchs were all looking 
at me, and saying unto me: ‘See, the sons of thy people, what 
have they done to the Son of God?’ Therefore I say unto thee, 
O Paul, blessed art thou; and blessed is the generation of which 
thou art a minister; and they do not know to what a boon thou 
dost invite them.” 

And while he was talking, there came unto me twelve others, 
saying unto me: “ Art thou Paul, who was called Saul? We 
have heard before God a good remembrance of thee.” Then I 
said: “ Who are ye, my masters? tell me.” The first one an- 
swered and said: “I am Isaiah, the distinguished prophet; and 
Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, sawed me through with a wood- 
saw.” And another answered and said: “I am Ezekiel, the 
son of Buzi, he whom the Jews dragged on the mountain, until 
the brains of my head went out. And all of us, my son, died 
in this way; and not one of us by a natural death. God con- 
strained us, that we should turn Israel ; and every one of us, in 
some way, they tormented. O Paul, blessed is the people that 
repents through thee; and blessed is the generation whose min- 
ister thou art.” And one of them answered and said unto me: 
“My son, I received angels into my house, as strangers; and 
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the sons of the city came to take them away from me by force, 
for wantonness; and I gave them my two daughters, who were 
virgins, and said unto them: ‘Do unto them as you please; lo, 
the two know not a man; and to these men do no wickedness ;’ 
and they listened not untome. And lo, thou seest, Paul, that 
every evil-doer is thus rewarded.” 

And after these things I saw there, coming towards me, an- 
other old man, whose face and looks shone very brightly, like 
an angel; and his angel before him, singing and praising. And 
I said to the angel who was with me: “Then, my master, as for 
every one of the saints, the _— who guideth him in the world 
is here with him praising; and wherever he goeth, he walketh 
before him; and the angels and saints have a Jove that cannot 
be divided. From the day that they do the will of God, they 
do not separate from them; and in every place where they so- 
journ, the praise of the Lord is in their mouth.” 

Then I inquired of the angel who was with me: “ Who is 
this old man, master?” and he said unto me: “This is right- 
eous Job.” And he drew nigh unto me, and gave me a saluta- 
tion, and said unto me: “Paul, thine honor and remembrance 
are always with God, and among all the saints. And I am Job, 
who endured many temptations from Satan. Thirty years he 

God] left me, until I fell, prostrated and smitten with evil boils. 
orms swarmed upon me, and every one of them about three 
fingers [in length]. And Satan daily uttered threats over me 
saying: ‘Curse thy God and die.’ And when he prompte 
my sons with me to come and comfort me, then Satan would 
say with their tongue: ‘How much Job suffers these torments, 
and the plague of boils!’ And every day he urged them to say 
to mé: ‘Blaspheme against the living God and die.’ But I 
yielded not to the desire of the Wicked One, but always said: 
‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be his 
name.’ It were better forme that I should remain under the 
scourge with which I was so much distressed, all the days of my 
life, than that I should blaspheme against God. And I would 
not cease from blessing his name; and he was long-suffering 
unto me, in all that distress; for whom every thing is easy; for 
what is the affliction of this world, compared with the promises 
of God, which he has prepared for his called, and those who de- 
light in his love?” 

And I saw another old man, saying unto me: “ Peace be unto 
thee, O Paul.” And I said unto the angel who was with me: 
“Who is this old man, my master?” And he himself said to 
me: “I am Noah, of the ark of the flood. I was six hundred ~ 
years old, when I was building the ark for all flesh; and I 
ceased not to tell the sons of men: ‘ Repent of your evil deeds; 
for behold a flood cometh, and it will : ta you.’ And they 
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saw that I prayed, by night and day, for them; bread I ate not 
in quietness; and the hair of my head I shaved not; and I 
hoped that, peradventure, God would show mercy unto the work 
of his hands, and not destroy it. But they repented not, and 
considered not.” 

And after these things, I saw two coming unto me; and the 
angel who was with me said unto me: “These are Elijah and 
Elisha.” And they came unto me, and inquired after my health ; 
and Elijah said unto me, while rejoicing with me: “I prayed 
before God concerning the people of Israel, and it rained not 
upon them rain for three years and six months; for their iniquity 
was great. I spake unto them, and they would not hear me. 
And I remembered that whatever a man asks, the Lord granteth 
it unto him; as David, the prophet, hath said: ‘The Lord is 
nigh unto those who call upon him in truth; and he performeth 
the will of them that fear him.’ And often the angels asked 
that he would give them rain, and he gave not, until I called 
upon him again; then he gave untothem. But blessed art thou, 
O Paul, that thy generation, and those thou teachest [thy teach- 
ing], are the sons of the kingdom. And know thou, O Paul, 
that every man who believes through thee hath a great blessing, 
and a blessing is reserved for him.” Then he departed from me. 

And the angel who was with me led me forth, and said unto 
me: “Lo, unto thee is given this mystery and revelation; as 
thou pleasest, make it known unto the sons of men.” And I 
Paul returned unto myself; and I knew all that I had seen; 
and in life I had not rest that I might reveal this mystery ; 
but I wrote it, and deposited it under the ground, and the foun- 
dation of the house of a certain faithful man, with whom I used 
to be, in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia. And when I was released 
from this life of time, and stood before my Lord, thus said he 
unto me: “ Paul, have we shown all these things unto thee, that 
thou shouldst deposit them under the foundation of a house? 
Then send, and disclose, concerning this Revelation, that men 
may read it, and turn to the way of truth, that they also may 
not come to these bitter torments.” 

And thus was this Revelation discovered. When this Paul, 
the apostle, was in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, in the house of an 
honorable man, the angel of the Lord appeared in a dream unto 
that man, and said unto him: “ Destroy the foundation of this 
house, and the thing thou findest, take.” And the man did not 
understand; he thought that it was a lying dream, and paid no 
attention. And again, he returned to him the second time, and 
urged him, saying: ‘I say unto thee, O man, pull down all the 
foundation of this house, and see everything that thou findest in 
it; take it and make it known unto the sons of men, that they 
may turn from the evil way unto life.” Then that man arose in 
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wrath, and pulled down the building, and dug up the foundation ; 
and found a box of white glass; and in it was that which the 
saint saw and wrote—namely, Paul, the apostle, the blessed and 
divine, with his stockings placed by the side of this Revelation— 
these stockings he used to wear on his feet at the time of prayer 
—and his cloak folded up, with this Revelation. When he found 
them, he brought them unto a judge, thinking that there was 
something of gold within it. And he carried it, still sealed, to 
king Theodosius; and that faithful and righteous king opened 
it, and he saw thus inscribed: ‘‘ Unto you I say, O sinners, for 
your sake, God descended from heaven, and took a body from 
the Holy Ghost, and was hung upon a tree, that he might make 
you free from sin. And I sent unto you my just and righteous 
servants, that ye might turn unto the way of truth; but some 
of them ye killed; and some of them ye stoned, while the 
were preaching unto you the truth. But ye believed not all 
these. And I gave unto you a sacrament [mystery] for the re- 

atance of life, and ye repented not. Now, understand and 

hold this Revelation; and repent of your wicked ways, and 
of everything which is hateful in the world.. Now ye see the 
torments which are recorded in this Revelation; and every one 
who turneth not to the way of repentance, shall be thus tor- 
mented. Hitherto, ye have said: ‘We have not known.’ Now, 
behold, ye see everything which is recorded.” 

Thus Christ gave this vision unto the great and blessed apos- 
tle Paul; who, so long as he was in the world, taught and 

reached; and now also, in this Revelation, He hath made 

nown unto him that the sons of men should turn through 
him; after his death, by this Revelation should they be in- 
structed. 

Be astonished, O my beloved, at this man of wonders! How 
much he loved his Lord! And he concealed not from him even 
one thing of what took place; not in regard to the righteous, 
nor in regard to the wicked. 

This is the last Testament which our Lord sent to the world* 
[by the hand of the father of the Gentiles, Paul the great preacher 


* The remainder of the translation, enclosed within brackets, is made by Dr. 
A. H. Wright, missionary at Ordmiah, at present on a visit in this country. Its 
text is not now found in the original a (the last leaf of which has become 
lost or destroyed), but we possess it in a modern copy made from this at Ordmiah, 
just before the work was first sent to America. The copy is a good deal defaced in 
~- by the dampening of the ink, and eonsequent ion of the leaves, and 

r. Wright's version js at one or two illegible points partly eonjectural, although 
doubtless in the main accurate. We haye also to thank Dr. Wright for collating 
with the original text the whole version of the Revelation, as it has been going 
through the press; and, finally, for correcting the specimen of the Syriac text which 
follows at the end of the article, and which includes the last phs, from the 
account of the discovery of the work at Tarsus to the end of bre part contajned in 
the older manuscript.—Comm. or Pust. 
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and blessed Apostle. Woe to every one who meets with it and 
does not truly understand what is signified by it: he shall have 
no part in the blessings of the just. 
ut every one that turneth from the evil way, and places 

these warnings before his eyes, will not be allowed to sin, and, if 
he sins and repents, his repentance will be accepted. 

My brethren, stir up your minds, and see how many blessings 
and joys those have who do the will of God, and how man 
sorrows attach to the wicked. Do not transgress in any pea f 
word, for our Lord says, in the Gospel, that for every idle word 
which men shall speak they shall give account in the day of 
judgment. So order your ways that no idle words may escape 
from your lips, and be an occasion of stumbling to wink 

Ordmiah, Persia, March 27th, 1863. 


Specimen of the Syriac Text. 
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ARTICLE V. 


BRIEF NOTICE 
OF THE KEMI LANGUAGE. 


SPOKEN BY A TRIBE IN ARRAKAN, FARTHER INDIA. 


By Rrv. LYMAN STILSON, 
FORMERLY MISSIONARY OF THE AM. BAPT. MISS. UNION. 


Presented to the Society May 21st, 1862. 


Extract from Mr. Stilson’s Letter accompanying the Ariicle. 


..... “Some twenty years ago, I first became acquainted with the 
Kemi people, and spent about three months with them at their jungle 
residences, doing what I could to gain a knowledge of their language, 
with the direct purpose of reducing it to writing, but having in view 
the ultimate object of introducing moh a among them. They re- 
side chiefly in the northern part of Arrakan, in which British province 
I spent seven years of my residence abroad. 

A few words regarding the origin of my acquaintance with the Kemis 
may not be without interest. 

My first introduction to them occurred in December, 1841. I then re- 
sided on the island of Ramree, at a village of the same name. Rev. E, 
Kincaid was then living at Akyab, about 150 miles farther north. He, 
having received a visit from the Kem! chief, Chitsa, with a very urgent 
request to visit his people, and to aid them by giving them books and 
instruction, that they might be more nearly on a level with their Bur- 
mese neighbors, resolved to go and see them on the subject, at some 
convenient time. He immediately wrote to me, urging me to accom- 
pany him on a tour up the river to their residence; and as I had met 
with some success in obtaining a partial knowledge of the language of 
a kindred tribe, the Khyens, he was very desirous that I should make a 
trial with that of this people. I consented, and joined him in the pro- 

journey. As this tour is fully described by Mr. Kincaid in a 
memoir entitled the “ Missionary Hero,” I need not speak farther of it 
here. 
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Having spent some days with the chief and his people, and having 
become fally satisfied of the practicability of gaining, eck the me- 
dium of the Burmese, a sufficient knowledge of the language to re- 
duce it to a written form, I deemed it advisable to make the attempt. 

It was therefore arranged that I should take my family with me; and 
—_ some time at Chitsa’s village. To this course 1 was urged by 
the chief, who agreed to do all he could to make our stay near him 
comfortable and pleasant. He offered to build immediately at his own 
expense a house which would be convenient while we should make our 
home at his place. Consequently, on the 20th of January, 1843, we 
found ourselves located in our quiet “mountain home,” a little way 
from the Mee River, a branch of the Koladon, some seventy miles above 
its mouth at Akyab, far away from any individuals with whom we could 
converse with freedom, even in the Burmese language. 

The house, though not finished in the style of some New York pala- 
ces, answered our purpose quite well; it had three rooms for our ac- 
commodation, and was entirely of bamboo, from the leaf-shingled roof 
to the basket-work floor. In this dwelling, although it occupied but 
two weeks in its construction, we were prepared to enjoy ourselves as 
well as if in a king’s palace. But sickness in my family, owing ‘to the 
dampness of the climate, prevented my performing as much work as 
otherwise I should have done. I spent some two months at this place, 
and then returned to my home at Ramree. My time was chiefly oc- 


cupied in writing down words and phrases from the lips of one of the 
tribe who best understood the Burmese. My progress at first was quite 
slow, owing to the imperfect knowledge of the medium of communica- 


tion between us, on the part of my teacher. Difficulties lay in my path 
of a somewhat formidable character; but by dint of perseverance I at 
length so far succeeded in comprehending the range of the sounds in 
the langnage as to form a plan for representing all. The results of my 
efforts may be seen in the accompanying paper, and the only two books 
which have been printed in that language, a spelling-book and reader, 
copies of which I send you. 

e reading-book was revised in 1850 by my teacher, who was then 
under the supervision of Mr. Knapp, at my house in Maulmain. The 
teacher was Pai-ting, the son of Chitsa; he had learned to read and 
write Burmese, and subsequently, under my instruction, learned to write 
and read his own language, according to the plan presented in the 
spelling-book. He became quite familiar with the newly written forms, 
and through his aid the reader was greatly improved at the time re- 
ferred to. A catechism was added under the direction of Mr. Knapp, 
who was the first and only missionary appointed by our Board to labor 
with that people. His health soon failed, and his work was early ter- 
minated by his death. As no new missionary has been since appointed 
to the field, the books have remained unused.” .... 
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Tue Kemis are a tribe of people residing in the northern part 
of Arrakan, the British province lying on the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal. In the northern part of this province, 
which extends from north latitude 15° 54’ to about 22° 80’, are 
found several tribes speaking languages distinct from each other, 
called Mroongs, 'Toung Mroos, Koomis, Kemis, and Khyens. 
The last mentioned are more numerous than any of the other 
tribes, and extend over some parts of Burmah and the central 
parts of Arrakan. The Kemis are not found farther south than 
about twenty miles north of Akyab, the principal town of the 
province. North of that point, and on the highest elevations, 
the Toung Mroos and Mroongs have their homes, if such mi- 
gratory people may be said to have a home. These various 
tribes are often at war with each other, yet their habits and 
modes of life are in many respects similar. 

The Kemis are reckoned among what are called hill or moun- 
tain tribes, yet very many of them reside near tide water. They 
often change their residence, and seldom do the inhabitants of a 
“village” remain more than two years in one locality. Having 
cut down a forest of bamboos, and burned what they do not 
use or raft and float down the rivers for sale, they clear and cul- 
tivate the ground. This they occupy for two successive seasons, 
raising rice, cotton, tobacco, and some few edibles, such as rad- 
ishes, gourds, and the like. At the end of the second year, 


they abandon their bamboo huts, which by this time have begun 

to decay, and erect new ones in some other locality. But they 

seldom remove farther than a mile or two at once. This fre- 

quent moving, however, yr ry on them no very heavy tax, 
his 


as each man could carry al household goods and farming 
utensils on his back in less than half a dozen loads, 

It would doubtless be of interest to the reader to have pre- 
sented a brief notice, at least, of the habits, manners, and 
customs of this singular people, but the brevity of the writer's 
sojourn among them, while his attention was chiefly and de- 
signedly occupied with the examination of the language, ren- 
dered it impracticable to pay much regard to these matters. 
Besides, he could scarcely venture to hazard many very specific 
statements regarding scenes and incidents, which at the time 
may have been strikingly interesting, but, after the lapse of more 
than twenty years, have greatly faded from the memory. A few 
facts only will claim our attention. 

In stature, this people are generally below the average of the 
inhabitants of the country. In features, they resemble the Bur- 
mese, but they are mostly of a lighter complexion. They wear 
but little clothing. The men, when at work, have on merely a 
very narrow girdle about the loins, but they sometimes wear 
also a sort of jacket. In the girdle they constantly carry a long 

yor, ¥t!t, 28 
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heavy knife, which is ever at hand for any purpose for which 
we should use an axe, hatchet, or saw. ‘This knife is always 
sharpened by grinding it only on one side. They take much 
pleasure in referring to this custom as a token of their being a 
“people of one word”—that is, men of truth. The women gen- 
erally have fair features, and wear garments more becoming than 
those of the men. A skirt somewhat skilfully woven with colors 
and ornamented with beads, extending from above the hips to 
below the knees, is constantly worn, and above this a sort of 
jacket, without sleeves, and ornamented with beads of different 
colors. They always reside together in what are called “ vil- 
lages,” which consist of from five or six to some twenty huts, 
built of bamboos, and surrounded by a stockade constructed of 
the same frail material. The stockade is designed for their pro- 
tection from the wild beasts which inhabit the surrounding for- 
ests. Their food consists chiefly of boiled rice, to which is often 
added fish, fowls, pork, and the flesh of animals of the forest, 
as well as that of their own domestic buffalo. They sometimes 
succeed in killing a wild elephant, the flesh of which they highly 

rize. The soles of the feet of this animal they regard as a great 
uxury. 

Their huts are usually built wholly of bamboos, including the 
posts, rafters, walls, and floors, while the leaves serve the place 
of shingles. Sometimes, however, small poles serve for posts 
and beams or plates. They are neatly built, but, instead of 
spending months or years in their erection, the men not unfre- 

uently begin and complete a house for a family in less than 
three days. In this work the villagers usually make common 
cause. 

They are an industrious race, and are seldom seen lounging 
about and wasting the hours of daylight in sleep, as do many of 
the Burmese. 

They have amusements, but these are chiefly of a very rude 
character. They often have feasts, at which a dance is apt to be 
indulged in. This is especially the case at their weddings. They 
have instrumental music on these occasions, played upon a sort 
of organ, formed by the insertion of some three or four bamboo 
tubes, of different lengths, into a gourd shell. The extremities 
of the tubes which enter the shell have bamboo reeds attached, 
which give sounds similar to those of a melodeon; these sounds 
very nearly form the “harmonic chord.” Several holes in the 
tubes enable the performer to give an agreeable variety of sounds. 

The wedding feasts are often preceded by a buffalo fight, as it 


* The chief once brought to our house one of these soles, feeling highly elated 
with the privilege of presenting us with a rare treat. He was, of course, ked 
for his kind intentions, but the dish was never served up. 
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is called; when the men, all armed with pikes made of sharp- 
ened bamboos, try their skill at tormenting the poor animal, by 
surrounding him, each man standing as guard to prevent his 
exit, while they pierce him with their cruel weapons, The un- 
fortunate buffalo, after trying his strength for some time, to 
yield sport, Samson-like, to his savage tormentors, is at a 
overcome, and falls, to be hastily dressed, cooked, and eaten by 
the jolly throng. A dance by the light of their fire closes the 
scene for the night at a very late hour. 

Sometimes, at a feast, a small hog is chosen for meat. After 
—e the animal’s blood, they suspend it from a pole by tying 
the feet together, and then, between two men, it is held overa 
blazing fire, till the hair is thoroughly singed off and the skin 
well scorched. It is then dressed, ae § in a similar manner held 
over the fire and roasted. The flesh thus cooked is served up 
with boiled rice and other vegetables, each helping himself to 
such as he can lay hold of, without table, knives, forks, or 
spoons. 

a sickness, the Kemis have little to do with medicines. They 
have many superstitious notions regarding the influence of spirits 
residing in the mountains, and try to propitiate them in any case 
of sickness. In illustration of this, I would state an incident 
which elicited the advice of the chief’s wife on the occasion of 
the sickness of my child, while I was residing among the people. 
After seeing the child suffer for several days with a high fever, 
and feeling at a loss to know what to do for her relief, this wo- 
man came in, expressing much sympathy, and recommended 
that we take a fowl (a domestic hen) to appease the anger of the 
spirit, and send it off into the jungle, and she believed that this 
step would bring relief, for it had often been successfully tried 
in such cases. Sn being told that we had no fowls, and that we 
had no confidence in that remedy: ‘Oh,” said she, “I will fur- 
nish you with a fowl for the purpose.” 

They have the custom of observing the following ceremony 
on the occasion of a recovery from sickness. The person takes 
a common fowl, spills its blood over a running stream, and then 
his or her friends join in cooking and eating it by the side of 
the stream. 

They have vague ideas of an exalted being, far superior to 
man, whom they call Lord, and they believe that at death all go 
to another state of conscious existence, similar to the one in this 
life. A scene at a cemetery on the banks of the Mee river (an 
eastern branch of the Koladon), above our residence, will per- 
haps best illustrate their views of the future state. While as- 
cending that stream, for the — of visiting a distant village 
of Kemis, in company with Rev. Mr. Kincaid and several natives, 
we were told that a Kemi cemetery was near us. We left our 
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boat, and, by a short winding and steep ascent through the tall 
grass, we soon gained an eminence overlooking the stream, where 
we found the ashes and bleaching bones of many human bodies. 
Near the ashes of several we observed neatly constructed dwell- 
ings in miniature, resembling in form those in which the people 
reside. In these were placed the identical implements used by 
the deceased in their industrial pursuits, such as the heavy knife, 
the spinning wheel or loom, etc. By the side of each miniature 
house was suspended a basket-like cage, in which was placed a 
fow], with a little rice for its food. Only one of these animals 
did we find alive; the rest had all starved in their cages. The 
main idea we gather from these relics, as confirmed by the peo- 
ple’s testimony, is, that the deceased go to a place where they 
will need to use these implements, me will likewise need food ; 
hence the fowl is provided for the sustenance of the departed 
one. 

But it was not my intention to dwell on the peculiarities of 
this people. I must proceed to my main design of giving a 
brief outline of their language. 


The Kemi language is what some would denominate mono- 
syllabic, yet there is a tendency to the dissyllabic form. Most 
of its words of two syllables are not composed of two distinct 
words, as is the case in the Burmese language. It has also many 
words of three syllables, and some of four, but the latter are 
mostly composed of two dissyllables. 

The construction of sentences is very simple. The language 
has no involved phrases. It has, it is true, compound sentences, 
but they are usually made up of two or more simple phrases of 
similar form, strung together without connectives. Connectives 
are not altogether wanting, but they are often omitted in con- 
versation. The order of the words is, in very many cases, en- 
tirely the reverse of that usual in English. 

Before naming the parts of speech, it will be necessary to de- 
scribe the various sounds heard in this tongue. As these are 
presented in the Kemi spelling-book, or tabular view of all the 
admissible sounds of the language, a copy of which has been 
forwarded to the Society with explanations, I have thought it 
best, ia giving an alphabet for our present purpose, to follow in 
part the order observed in that work for all simple and com- 
pound initials, the vowels, diphthongs, and finals. 

; The initials, thirty-eight in number, may be arranged as fol- 
Ows: 
k, ky, kr, Ky, 9, ov, h, 8, ar, &, 2, ny, t, d, n, 
PY, PY, P, PY, pT, b, by, br, m, my, mr, y, 7, hi, v, f, he 

In the above list of initials, simple and compound, the follow- 

ing fifteen letters have, with slight exceptions, the same sounds 
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as in the English language: namely, &, g, s, z, t, d, m, p, b, m, y, 
1, v, f,h. The rough breathing after the letters k, s, t, p, denotes 
them as having a slightly aspirated sound. These aspirates are 
approximately illustrated by the letters kh, sh, th, ph, in the 
words packhorse, mishap, pothouse, and haphazard. hen y fol- 
lows any other consonant, it is, in sound, as closely combined 
with that consonant as is 7 with s in slay, and always has its 
consonantal sound, as in youth, The 7, whether alone or in 
eombination with another consonant, has but a very feeble pro- 
nunciation. By many, the sound given it is nearly that of a 
very feeble, though guttural, g. The combination AJ must be 
pronounced in a manner similar to sl in slow. There is another 
sound, not given in the above list, which is a very feeble guttu- 
ral, and for which our alphabet furnishes no suitable represen- 
tative. It is therefore represented by placing an apostrophe 
before the vowels a and o. 

There are in the Kemi language twelve pure vowels and five 

diphthongs. They are as follows: 
a as in apology.* 6 as in broad. 
a as in far. o as in not, 
& as w in but. 6 as in note. 
é as in they. Gu as ou in loud, 
e as in let. ai cach vowel sounded as in- 
zi as in police, cated above. 
a as in pit. ai do. 
as oo in moon, et do. 
w as in full, ai do. 

The only final consonants ever employed are n and n, the 
latter being the sound of ng in sing. One or the other of them 
may follow most of the vowels and diphthongs. 

It may here be remarked that, as an almost invariable rule, 
words of two or three syllables are accented on the last. Hence 
it will generally be found unnecessary in these notes to indicate 
accent by any distinguishing mark. 

Having thus given a key to all the sounds which may be pre- 
sented in this sketch, we may proceed to notice the parts of 
~ ie employed. The nature of the language does not require 
the same distinctions which are observed in the English and 


other European tongues. The most natural division is into 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, connectives, prefixes, 
and affixes. As to adjectives, there are many, but, as they all 
usually take the form of verbs, they may be arranged with them. 

Nouns are never varied, in their stems, on account of number, 
gender, or case. Gender is sometimes indicated by different 
words: as, ‘man ;’ nadun-pii-di, ‘woman;’ sa-pa, ‘son;’ 


* This vowel sound is similar to that of u in but, yet always unaccented. 
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a-sa-nii, ‘daughter;’ pa-di, ‘father;’ na-di, ‘mother;’ pro-pr7, 
‘brother ;’ si-sd, ‘sister.’ 

The plural of nouns is indicated by the affix ki: as, k't-mi, 
‘man,’ Ki-mi ki, ‘men.’ This affix is sometimes employed after 
verbal affixes, but its use is the same, as will be seen upon no- 
ticing the method of employing verbs. 

The cases may well enough be considered under the heads 
nominative, possessive, and objective. ‘I'hey are, for the most 
part, indicated by distinctive affixes; but in the nominative and 
possessive cases the affix is frequently omitted. 

The most common affix of the nominative case is nai; md is 
also sometimes em loyed, but it often has the additional signifi- 
yon tp eal or ‘also.’ Ja is also used, but it generally signi- 

es ‘if, 

The possessive case is often indicated by the word being im- 
mediately followed by the name of the object possessed: as, 
Ki-mi ké, ‘man’s hand;’ sii-s‘ai fa, ‘elephant’s tooth.’ The same 
case is also marked by the affix un, which signifies ‘ of’ or ‘ from:’ 
as, k'i-mi ki un prain-yad, ‘men’s wisdom.’ 

The objective case is denoted by a variety of affixes. Ka-’on 
usually denotes the direct object of a transitive verb; it, how- 
ever, sometimes signifies ‘in.’ The affix ’a@ often performs the 
same Office, and it has also the different significations ‘in, into, 
at, to, among.’ The affix be signifies ‘to, in, at.’ It is often pre- 
ceded by other qualifying affixes, such as a-kron, ‘the upper 


part,’ un, ‘the under part:’ thus, a-krdn be, ‘on’ or ‘upon;’ un be, 
‘under.’ 
The following ave the principal pronouns: 
kai, I, kai si or ma Gi st, we. 
non, thou, non si, ye. 
han-nai st 
ae t he, she, it, hé-nai st‘ they. 
ama si 
kai un or kai, my, kai si uh or ma Gi si, our. 
non uh or non, thy, non si uh or non si, your. 
han-nai, his or her, ama si, their. 
ama, one’s self. hai ka me, some. 
ka-te, other ; akd-la-lan, all. 
hi-nai, this, hi-ndi si, these. 
hé-nai, that, hé-nai si, those. 


A few interrogative pronouns and other interrogatives are the 
following : 

apai me or apai nai, ‘who! apai si me, ‘who? (plur.) na-ndi, 
‘which?’ ha ni, ‘when? ta-di me, ‘what? ta-di nan be me or na-nai 
be me, ‘where? that is, in what place? hai-ka-te, ‘why? na-ki, ‘how? 

‘ Who,’ as a relative pronoun, is given as a connective or affix 
to a verb. 
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The following are a few of the adverbs in quite frequent use: 
avai, ‘now; vai ni, ‘to-day ;’ sukén, ‘to-morrow ;’ yo-ni, ‘ yesterday ;° 
t6 di, ‘early ;’ hai-ma-gai, ‘exceedingly ;’ a ndi-ma-gai, ‘very well;’ ka-d, 
‘very ht’a or hi be, ‘here;’ hén’a, hén be or to-nai be, ‘ there.’ 
VerBs.—This class of words, of course, occupies a very 
rominent place in the language, and demands particular notice. 
t is made to include all that class of words known in our lan- 
guage as adjectives. For example, good in this language is to be 
good, and so of all other adjectives. 

The verb itself undergoes no change, but a great variety of 
modifications in sense are effected by the use of affixes. The 
principal affixes are given below, without special regard to sys- 
tematic order. 


ka. This is simply assertive, without regard to tense: as, kai ma-lé 
ka, from ma-lé, ‘to strike:’ this signifies ‘I strike, ‘I struck,’ or 
‘I will strike.’ 

te. This affix performs the same office as ka, and is perhaps of rather 
more frequent use. 

‘én, sai. One or both of these may be used before the assertive affix 
ka. They denote a customary action: as, kai ma-lé én sai ka, ‘1 
am accustomed to strike.’ 

Kra, This denotes ability: as, kai ma-lé Kra ka, ‘I can strike;’ it is 
used with or without the assertive ka. 

&@ is negative: as, kai ma-lé & ka, ‘I do not or did not strike ;’ kai ma-lé 
Kra a, or kai ma-lé K'ra & ka, ‘1 cannot strike.’ 

nai, as a verbal affix, signifies desire: as, kai ma-lé nai ka, ‘I wish to 
strike ;’ kai ma-lé nai G, ‘I do not wish to strike.’ 

man signifies ‘yet’ or ‘already: as, kai si & man, ‘I do not go yet;’ 
kai sa & man, ‘1 do not eat yet; b& sa man ka, ‘(I) have already 
eaten rice.’ 

bd is an interrogative affix, a sign of the direct question: as, non ba sa 
& man ba, ‘have you not yet eaten rice?’ 

me or tén, an interrogative, a sign of the indirect question : as, ta-di nan 
be st me, or ta-di nan be st tan, ‘whither do you go?’ 

vi, i, /@. These are imperative affixes: as, vd vi, vd %, or vd 1é, ‘come!’ 
The verb is often used alone for the imperative: as, b@ sd, ‘ eat rice.’ 

la, or na-la, is a conditional affix: as, b% sa nai ka na-la sa, ‘if (you) 
wish to eat rice, eat.’ Zd& sometimes signifies ‘when: as, ba sa 1a, 
‘when (you) eat rice.’ 

né is an affix prohibitive: as, ba sa nd, ‘do not eat rice, 

pi-de signifies completion: as, bi sa pa-de ba, ‘have (you) done eating 
rice ? 

ma-ka and ti are future affixes: as, han-ndi st vd ma-ka, ‘they will 
come.’ 


ka. This, when not used as a final or assertive affix, signifies ‘for,’ ‘in 
order to:’ as, tai ka-hu ka va lé, ‘go in order to bathe (in) water; 
tai meaning ‘ water,’ and ka-hu ‘ bathe.’ 

si is a precative affix: as, bia s& si, ‘let us eat rice.’ 

ni, as an affix, signifies ‘ only.’ 


| 
| 
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ta-"& signifies ‘while? as, Yé-si nai Ki-mi prain be on tad, ‘while 
Jesus was in man’s country.’ 

ta-un. This affix to a verb may be rs poy as a connective, or as usu- 
ally equivalent to ‘who’ or ‘which: as, Adi ta-un Ki-mi, ‘(a) man 
who is good,’ or ‘a good man.’ It is sometimes equivalent to our 
termination tion. 

ta-k'én means ‘ because,’ ‘on account of,’ ‘that:’ as, sd-pre tai ku-te ta 
Kén, ‘because the wine (grape water) was gone.’ 

Krai means ‘as,’ ot ‘in like manner.’ 

sa is a euphonic affix, often placed before the assertive affix ka. 

ka ‘on, as a verbal affix, often signifies ‘ that.’ 

@ is a plural affix, but is not often used: as, hé-ndi st ka-nai % ma ka, 
‘they will listen. 

means ‘very :’ as, hai ka-a ka, ‘(is) very good.’ 

Kon. This affix gives to the verb a participial signification, and fre- 
quently denotes a continuation, being equivalent to ‘and?’ as, han- 
nai s‘a Kon on ka, ‘he is working; Ki-mi hé-nai ma na Kon lu te, 
‘that man sees and goes,’ or ‘seeing goes,’ ma ni signifying ‘to see,’ 
and Ju ‘to go.’ . 

I must not be farther tedious in enumerating affixes, though 
the list might be considerably extended. 

A brief list of words, with the equivalents in this language, 
may be acceptable. 


Man, Ki-mi. ugly, ka-nén 
woman, non-pui-di ox or bull, Kra-biti. 
boy, no-de. cow, ‘ra-bai na-di. 

irl, non-pui-di sa-pi.| bird, ta-va. 
father, pa-ai. hen, a. 
mother, na- di. duck, m6-pai. 
son, sa-pa, eagle, Kun non. 
daughter, Sa-nit. ove, ma-k ri. 
brother, pro-pri. horse, sa-p'ti. 
sister, si-sd. dog, di. 
old, ko-t a ka, hog, 6. 
young, ta-la. mouse, ma-yit. 
great, lin te. rat, ta-vd. 
small, a@ sa-pt.* goat, be. 
wide, lin te. rhinoceros, sa-ma-gron. 
narrow, a te elephant, Gi. 
high, son te. deer, ta-gre. 
low, nai de.t pigeon, in-ma-k i. 
long, a ka s‘0, so ka. | air, ka-li, 
short, a ka dai. water, tii. 

ood, hai ka. milk, ta-nit tii. 
Bad, hii a, 86-6. blood, a-tt, 
handsome, ka-non ka. sweet, ti te. 

* Adjectives are often formed b ing a to the verb omitti 

The alls ten often changed 
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te. 
KG te, 
ma-nin te. 
ka-niin. 
ka lan. 
ko-s‘in, 
ko-in. 
ko-lin, 
ti-kon. 
ta-hlain. 
mai. 
fish, mii, 
hair (of animals), mdi. 
hair (of the head), a s‘on. 
d, 


sour, 
bitter, 
black, 
blue, 
white, 
yellow, 
een, 
red, 
tree, 
stone, 
fire, 


a li. 

ami. 

a ka-na. 

a ké-ban. 

a ké. 

a Ko. 

a ké ma-yiin. 

ka-ni-sé, 

ka-ni ka-dun. 

ta-va st (up the 
river). 

ta-va ta-pe (to- 

ward the mouth 

of the river). 

si te, lu te. 

va te, 

te, 

te. 

ta hé te, 

ka krii te. 

ta pé te. 

tai te. 

prai te, or sa 
prai te. 

nu te. 

ka dé te, 

ta pi te. 

ma-hai te. 

te, 

hlo-te. 

a mi nai te. 

ta kré& te. 

tdi te. 

ma lon te. 

29 


leg, foot, 
finger, 
east, 


bring, 
endure, suffer, 
“ love, 
“ hate, 
cut, 
“ dig, 
“ dance, 
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to be, 6n te, or On ka. 
“ be (denotin 
identity), £6 te. 

“ listen to, ka-nai te, 
“ pity, ma Kren te. 
ka ti te. 
“ drink, né te, 

“ look, ta te, 
“ make, sa te. 
“ place, Kai te. 
“ buy, Kran te. 
“ sell, y6 te. 

“ give, na-pa te. 

“ receive, ko-lin. 
sun, ka-ni. 
moon, 
star, 
day, 
night, 
cloud, 
rainbow, 
light, 
house, 
bamboo, 
fruit, 
flower, 
leaf, 
sugar, 
meat, 
rice (uncooked), 
cooked rice, 
river, 
brook, 

un, 
nite, 
cap, 
city, 
elcth, 
cotton, 
cigar, 
mountain, 
hill, 
jack tree, 
SKY, 
tooth, 


tongue, 


ta-kén sa-pi. 
ma-nai kin. 

ka-lai, ka-lai 
k‘6-s'i-nt. 

a ma-k'a. 

a fa. 

a ma-lai. 


| 
| 
| 
eye, 
ear, 
arm, 
hand, 
west, 1 
north, | 
south, 
| 
to go, | 
“ come, | 
“ work, 
“ eat, 
“ sleep, | 
“ run, 
speak, 
“ hear, 
“ read, 
“ see, 
“ stand, 
“ carry, ; | 
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It will be seen by the above list that the syllables ta, a, and 
ma are frequently occurring prefixes to verbs. They are some- 
times omitted in the composition of sentences. I might extend 
this list to a thousand or more words, but that is not desirable 
for our present purpose. 

We add the following numerals: 


1, han; 2, nt; 3, tain; 4, ma-li; 5, bona; 6, ta-gri ; 4, srt; 8, ka- 
ya ’9, ; 10, ai-s ; 20, kii-sa ; 30, fin ; 40, Krai 
ma-li ; 50, Krai bo-na ; 60, Krai la-gra; 70, Krai srt ; 80, Krai ka- 
ya; 90, Krai ta-ké ; 100, ta-gra ;* 1,000, ta-taun ; 10,000, ta-s‘aun ; 
100,000, ta-sin ; 1,000,000, ta-s‘aun ; 10,000,000, ta-kii-di. 

A few selections from the Kemi Reader, and some other sen- 
tences, must suffice to show the structure of this language. 

The first selection is to be seen printed in the chosen ¢ 
ters on page 12 of the Reader: 


1. nai kaon sa-ma-gron a grit on ka. 

1. Here rhinoceros picture is, or, here is the picture of a rhinoceros. 

2. sa-ma-gron nai dai Cin be dn ka. 

2. The rhinoceros lives in the jungle (forest). 

3. s°a-ma-gron nai s‘iti-sai kin te 16 lin ka. 

3, The rhinoceros is as large as a young male elephant. 

4. sa-ma-gron na sa ka. 

4, (We) are accustomed to eat the flesh of the rhinoceros. 

5. sG-ma-gron a ma-nii krona a ta-ki han-t6 on ka, a ta-ki la ta-grit 
Ki-mi Kran Kon a von ko sai ka. 

5. (The) rhinoceros has one horn on (his) nose. The horns Chinamen 


buy, paying a (great) price. 
Again, on page 8: 
3. ka-ti-kon nai t6 ka la, du sai ka. 


8. (The) plantain tree having borne fruit (fruited) once dies (or is ac- 

customed to die). 
Again, on page 21: 

1. nai ka-on sa pa nai son-gre te pa-ai man be ka-kii te On ka, 

1. Here is (the) picture of (a) poor man returning to (his) father. 

2. a mén nai Yé-sit ta pé ta-un a ka kyain-sa be on ka. 

2. This matter is in (the) scripture related (in) a parable (or figure) 
which Jesus spoke. 

3. ma-ai-si a-kré-la-lin pa-di la a pai me. 

3. Who is the father of us all? 

4. k'6-ha-k‘ron-ha kaon ma-suh ta-unh ki-ni-k'6-ma ma-di-si a 
pa-di on sa ka. 

4. God, who created all things, is the father of us all. 

5. kai st ma a ton don te ma-lun hai k'6-s'i-nt pa-di ka-yun sai bd, 

5. Do we with penitent hearts trust in (our) father (in) heaven ? 


* The denominations from 100 upwards are borrowed from the Burmese lan- 
guage. 
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Analysis of the last sentence: kai si, ‘we;’ ma, nominative affix; 
a ton don te, ‘to repent;’ ma-lun, ‘heart;’ hai, ‘with;’ k6-s‘i-ni, ‘sky,’ 
or ‘heaven ;’ pa-di, ‘father; ’a, objective affix; ka-yun, ‘to trust in;’ 
sGi, affix denoting customary action; bd, interrogative aflix. 
The following short sentences will need no analysis: 
ta-gra hai ka, ‘the law is good;’ Ki-mi nai hai ka, ‘that man is (a) 
good (man) s‘ai-s@i han t6 on te, ‘there is an elephant ;’ ma-lon ka y6 
vi dd, ‘the boat is gone;’ s& nd, ‘do (it) not;’ st st a gri on ka, ‘kee 
silent;’ hi-ndi la-hai vi, ‘take this away ;’ mai kon vi, ‘ burn (it in the) 
fire ;’ mai ma-ti vi, ‘put out the fire;’ vd ma-la-lin, ‘come quickly ;’ 
sa-K én ta-di vd, ‘come to-morrow early; non ba sa ba, ‘will you eat 
rice? 6 na non sa & ba, ‘do you not eat pork? tai a Kren ba, ‘are (you) 
thirsty for water? tai ka k'ren kon, ‘(1) am very thirsty.’ 
The following are extracts from the catechism in the Reader: 
1. K6-si-ni hai ka-lai Kron ka ’on a pai nai ma-sun ta-un me. 
1. Who created the heavens and the earth ? 
2. yb-k'én hai ka-lai-k'rén ka-~on ki-ni-k'6-ma ma-sun ta-un 
ka. ki-ni-k'6-ma nai Ki-mi, ma-yi, ta-va ki ma-on te sa-grii kt 
ma-sun ta-un ka. 
‘God in the beginning created the heavens and the earth. God 
created man, creeping things, birds, and all things.’ 
3. ki-ni-k'6-ma la a pai me, ‘ Whe is God?’ 
4, ki-ni-k'6-ma la ati atdn on &, ‘God has no beginning or end ;’” 
5. ta-hlei ta-dv dn ‘is unchanging ;’ 


6. ta-s‘a-ta-k'on On ta-un ka, ‘lives eternally,’ or, ‘is one who is eternal.’ 
7: ké-ha Kron-ha kaon on la, ma-ai-si hai-ka-te ni & me. ‘If 
(God) is in all places, why can we not see (him). 
Analysis of the last sentence: Kron-ha, ‘all places; ‘is;’ 
la, ‘if; ma-ai-si, hai-ka-te, ‘why? ni, ‘see;’ Kra a, ‘cannot;’ 
me, interrogative affix. 


Tue Lorp’s 


fun be on ta-un kai si pa-di non un amin’G agri anon on 
son. Non prain kitii son. Alu nai k'6-s'i-ni Cun be kai ta uh Krai 
ka-lai-krén kai toi son. Aso Krin Kran aso’a kai si 
ma-nin tin na-p6t. K°i-mi ka-te nai kai sta sG-krai ta-uh a pre 
kia, kai st nai ma ta-K rai, kai st un a pre ki’a na ma hilé 1. 
Na ma hlin ta-un be kro & Kon, hii & ta-uh a-mén a-gra ki hai 6 
K ra te ta-Kén na ka-lon ni ma Kren t. Amin. 

An analysis of the above prayer: K‘6é-s‘i-ni, ‘heaven;’ t‘un be, ‘in;’ 
bn, ‘is;’ ta-un, ‘who; kai st pa-di, ‘our father? non uh, ‘thy;’ amin, 
‘name;’ ’d, affix; agri anon, ‘set up,’ or ‘establish; 6% 7 s‘on, ‘be it.’ 
Non prain, ‘thy country,” or ‘kingdom;’ kai t s‘on, ‘be placed” Alu 
nai, ‘will, or ‘desire; fun be, ‘in; kai ta un, ‘what is done; Krai, 
‘like as;’ ka-lai-Krén, ‘earth; kron ‘upon;’ kai to son, ‘be it 
done.’ As‘o, ‘life;’ Krin, ‘to live;’ Krdn, ‘sufficient;’ aso, ‘food;’ ’a, 
objective affix; kai st’a,‘us;’ ma-nin, ‘day;’ ‘every;’ na-péd, ‘give;’ 
4, imperative affix. K‘i-mi ka-te, ‘other men; nai, nominative affix ; 
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8‘a-krai ta-un, ‘which transgress;’ pre, ‘sin;’ plural affix of nouns ; 
kai st, ‘we; ma hlé-pa, ‘forgive; ta-k' rai, ‘as,’ or ‘like as; kai st un, 
‘our;’ ma hlé 1, ‘forgive (imperative). Ma hidn ta-un, ‘temptation ;’ be, 
‘in? or ‘into; kro Kon, ‘lead not;’ hai &, ‘not good;’ ta-un, ‘which; 
a-mén a-gra ki, ‘matters, business,’ or ‘things; Adi 16 ra te, ‘can or 
may be kept from;’ ta-k'én, ‘that;’ na ka-lon, ‘save; ma 1, ‘ pity.’ 


Extracts from notes taken might be indefinitely extended, but 
perhaps enough has already been said to give a sufficient idea of 
the language. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


NOTICE OF 
THE BOOK OF SULAIMAN’S FIRST RIPE FRUIT, 


DISCLOSING THE 


MYSTERIES OF THE NUSAIRIAN RELIGION, 
BY SULAIMAN ‘'EFFENDI OF ‘ADHANAH; 


WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS. 


By EDWARD E. SALISBURY. 


Presented to the Society May 18th and Oct. 27th, 1864. 


In the year 1848, several original documents relative to the 
Nusairis were made known in the Journals of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Paris and the German Oriental Society, by extracts and 
translations, in which the festivals of the sect were enumerated, 
the origin of some of them was explained, a few Nusairian forms 
of prayer, or consecration, were given, and certain points of 
doctrine held by the sect were brought out in the form of a 
catechism. But from that time to the present nothing additional 
has been contributed to the elucidation of the subject. We take 
pleasure, therefore, in introducing to our fellow-orientalists the 
work whose title heads this paper, which appeared at Beirit 
the present year, though without any imprint of place or date, 
and will be found to be of the highest interest and importance 
with reference to Nusairian rites, doctrines, and history. It 
was written by a former member of the sect, according to the 
following statement made by our associate Dr. Van Dyck, mis- 
sionary at Beiriit, to whose courtesy we are indebted for copies 
of the work. 
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“This tract was written,” says Dr. Van Dyck, in transmitting 
some of the sheets in advance of publication, “by a Nuseiry, 
who first doubted his own religion and became a Jew, then a 
Moslem, then a Greek, then a Protestant. He was taken asa 
conscript, and sent from Adana to Damascus, where he was re- 
leased. He came to Beirft and wrote this tract. He then went 
to Ladikia, and remained some months with Rev. R. J. Dodds, 
missionary of the Assoc. Reformed Church; and then returned 
to have his tract printed at his own expense. I have left it 
pretty much as he wrote it, without attempting to reduce it to 
the rules of the language; nor have I had time to read the 
proofs. Some parts have been omitted for the sake of decency. 
—-Beiriit, Sept. 26, 1863.” 

Of the author we know nothing more than this, excepting by 
the tract itself, which seems to us, however, to bear internal 
— of credibility sufficient to justify reliance upon its au- 
thority. 

We propose, now, to exhibit the substance of this tract, fol- 
lowing the author closely, for fear of losing something import- 
ant of what he communicates. As to forms of expression, how- 
ever, while freely using those of the author, we shall not be 
trammeled by them, only carefully preserving the phraseology 
where original formularies seem to have been , Heat upon. For 
the fuller satisfaction of orientalists, we shall introduce the text 
itself of all portions of the tract which appear to be taken from 
manuals of the sect, as well as of all leading terms and titles of 
office, and of all single passages in our author’s explanations 
which seem to be of special importance. 

The work before us is divided into sections: of which the first 
describes the author’s initiation as a Nusairi, and embraces what 
purports to be a complete Nusuirian prayer-book, with important 
explanations and historical notes; the second is chiefly an enu- 
meration of some of the principal festivals of the sect; the third 
gives a detailed report of the ceremonies observed, and the litur- 
gical forms used, on those occasions, and includes some statistics 
of the sect; the fourth treats of the important Nusairian doc- 
trine of a fall from virtue and happiness in a pre-existent state; 
the fifth consists entirely of specimens of Nusairian poetry; the 
sixth is a statement, by the author, of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of the sect; the seventh is a narrative of the circumstances 
under which the author discovered its deeper mysteries, of his 
own conversion, first to Judaism and then to Christianity, and 
of the treatment which he met with, in consequence, from his 
former co-religionists; and the eighth, which is the last, is wholly 
controversial, being an argument against the doctrines and rites 
of the Nusairis. 

The author begins by informing us that he was born at An- 
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tioch in A.H. 1250, or A.D. 1834-5, and lived there to the age 
of seven years, when he was taken to ‘Adhanah; and that his 
initiation took place when he was eighteen years old, the ap- 
pointed time being from the age of eighteen to twenty. The 
initiating ceremonies were as follows. : 

On a certain day there was a general gathering of high and 
low of the Nusairis of ‘Adhanah, belonging, as we shall see, to 
that division of the sect which bears the name of Northerners, 
before whom he was summoned, and had presented to him a 
cup of wine. Then the Pursuivant (84!) took a place at his 
side, and said to him: “Say thou: ‘By the mystery of thy be- 
neficence, O my uncle and lord, thou crown of my head, I am 
thy pupil, and let thy sandal be upon my head’”—wSiluc} Sows 


gly he oS bt olin and, 
he had drunk off the iden him, 
saying: ‘‘ Wouldst thou take up the sandals of those here pres- 
ent upon thy head, to do honor to thy Lord?”—,.,) 5 js 


replied: “Nay, but only the sandal of my lord”—sli> Jy US 
bis (cx; whereupon the company laughed at his want of 
docility. Then the Minister (pth), being so directed by the 
assembly, brought to them the sandal of the Pursuivant; and, 
when they had uncovered the candidate’s head, they laid it there- 
on, and put over it a white rag; after which the Pursuivant be- 
gan to pray over him, that he might receive the mystery. When 
this prayer was ended, the sandal was taken from his head, he 
was enjoined secresy, and all dispersed. This is what is called 
the Betokening Adoption (8) After forty days, 
another assembly was convened, another cup of wine was drunk 
by the candidate, and he was directed to say: “In the faith of 
the mystery of ’Ain-Mim-Stn”—(L» y~—which our author 
explains by informing us that ’Ain sins for ’Ali, or the Arche- 
typal Deity (_,4xl!), Mim for Muhammad, or the Expressed Deity 
or the Intermediary and Sin for Salinan ‘al-Farsi, 
or the Communicator (~4.J})—and was charged by the Imam to 
pronounce the cabalistic word composed of those three letters, 
namely, ’AMS, five hundred times a day. As before, secresy 
was enjoined, and the so-called King’s Adoption (aL! sxe) 
was now accomplished. Another interval of probation, lasting 
seven months (which with common_people is extended to nine), 
having passed away, our author was called before another assem- 
bly, in whose presence he stood at a respectful distance; when 
a Deputy (45>) rose amid the assembly, having the Pursuivant 
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on his right, and the Dignitary (44=W!) on his left, each with 
a cup of wine in his hand; and all, turning towards the Imam, 
chanted the Third Melody by ‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khu- 
saibf (see below); after which, facing the Second Preceptor 
(LSS the whole assembly chanted to him the following: 
“T inquire after the traits of nobleness—where dwell they? to thee 
have certain men pointed me. By the reality of Muhammad and his 
Trace, compassionate one who comes to kiss thy hands. Thou art my 
goal, let not my thought of thee prove vain; account us to-day as de- 
pending upon thee” — 
and having put their hands upon his head sat down. Then he— 
stood up, took the Deputy’s cup from his hand, bowed his head 
in worship, and read the Chapter of Bowing of the Head (see 
below). Disinn recited this litany, he raised his head, and read 
the Chapter of the ’Ain (see below). Then he drank off the 
wine received from the Deputy, and read the Chapter of Salu- 
tation (see below). After this, he stood with his face towards 
the Imam, and said: “ Hail, hail, hail, O my lord Imam !”— 
it be well with thee and those around thee! Thou hast done 
that which these here assembled have not done; for thou hast 
taken in thy hand the cup, hast drunk, hast bowed the head, 
and hast saluted; and to God is humble worship due. But 
what is thy desire, and what wouldst thou 7, le» Sale prix 
To this the Dignitary answered: “I would have an evening of 
then, retiring, he looked towards the heavens, and came back to 
the assembly, and said: “ Hail, hail, hail, O my lord!” to which 
the Imam replied as before: “ What is thy desire, and what 
wouldst thou?” Then said the Dignitary: “I have a desire, and 


would it might be sanctioned ”—lolas 3; the Imim 
replied: “:Go te, I sanction The Dignitary 
then stepped aside from the assembly, and approached the candi- 
date, to give him an opportunity to kiss his hands and feet; which 
being done, ‘he returned, and said: “ Hail, hail, hail, O my lord 


* i.e. the Dignitary. 
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Imam.” Then the Imm said to him, again: “ What is thy wish, 
and what wouldst thou?” to which he gave for answer: “ A per- 


son has presented himself to me in the way” — ai! 
82,5', Again the Imam spoke: “Hast thou not heard what 
was said by our elect Jord: ‘ As for the night-mare duty, no man 
of might can take it patiently’?” aia alll 
Yo, and he replied: “I have a stout heart, no fear for me” — 


Ye and then, after eyeing the candidate, 
turned towards the assembly, and said: “This person, named so 
and so, has come to be initiated in your presence”— oS} lis 


wold AS 99% The Imam then inquired: 


“ Who directed him to us?”—Ligle sls «54, to which the Dignitary 
replied: “‘The eternal Archetypal Deity, the august Expressed 
Deity, and the honored Communicator—signified by the word 
Said the Imém: “Bring him, that we may see him”—x wo! 
si); whereupon the Preceptor (A«,l!) took him by the right 
hand, and led him towards the Imam. On his approach, the 
Imam stretched out his feet, which the candidate kissed, and 
also his hands, and said to him: ‘“ What is thy desire, and what 
Therenpon the Pursuivant rose, and stationing himself at the 
candidate’s side instructed him to say: “I ask for the mystery 


of your faith, O multitudes of believers”—b 
Then, eyeing him with a stern look, the Imam 
said: ‘‘ What impels thee to seek from us this mystery, crowned 
with pearls large and small, which only a familiar angel, or a 
commissioned prophet, can support? Know, O my child, that 
there are many angels, but that only the Familiars can support 
this mystery; and that the prophets are numerous, but that only 
the Commissioned can support this mystery ; and that there are 
many believers, but that only the Approved can support this 
mystery. Wilt thou suffer the cutting off of thy head, hands, 
and feet, and not disclose this august mystery ?”—wXL> st 
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the reply was: “ Fes” Thereupon he added: “I wish thee 


to furnish a hundred sponsors” wie at which 
those present interposed: “The rule! O our lord Imim”— 
b and he said: “In deference to you, let 
the Second Preceptor stood up, and kissed the hands of the 
twelve sponsors, and the candidate kissed their hands. Then 
the sponsors rose and said: ‘ Hail, hail, hail, O my lord Imam,” 
and the Imam said: “ What is your desire, ye nobles?”---ls 
sb to which they having replied: have 
come to be sponsors for so and so”—lYs axis La3i, the Imam 
inquired: “In case he discloses this mystery, will ye bring him 
to me, that we may cut him to pieces, and drink his blood ?”— 


swered: “ he added: “I am not satisfied with your 
sponsorship alone—nay, but I would have two persons of con- 
sideration to be responsible for 

SAR So one of the sponsors ran, with 
the candidate after him, and kissed the hands of the two required 
sponsors, whose hands the candidate also kissed. Then they 
two stood up, with their hands on their breasts; and the Imam 
turned toward them, and said: “God give you a good evening, 
O sponsors respected and pure, men of mark and no suck- 
lings! But what would ye?”—c Lat abil 
“We have come to be sponsors for the twelve sponsors, and also 
for this person ”— SAS, JOG) Lust Lot 
Laat; whereupon he said: “In case, then, he runs off before 


having fully learnt our forms of prayer, or discloses this mys- 
tery, will ye two bring him to me, that we may take his life ?”— 


and they replied: Yes”—~s3; and the Im&m spoke 
again: “Sponsors are perishable, and sponsors for sponsors 
abide not—I would have from him something that will last”— 


then gave way, and the [mat said to the candidate: “Come near 


to me, O young man”—»ée | aa yy?! ; so he approached him, and 
at the same moment the Im4m adjured him, by all the heavenly 
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bodies, that he would not disclose this mystery; and afterwards 
gave into his right hand the Book of the Summary (g9e4) bs}, 
while the Pursuivant, stationed at his side, instructed him to 
say: “Be thou extolled!—swear me, O my lord Imam, to this 
august mystery, and thou shalt be clear of any failure in me”— 


Then the Imém took the book from him, and said: “O my 
child, I swear thee not in respect to money, or suretyship—nay, 
but in respect only to the mystery of God, as our chiefs and lords 


Ls toi This action and these words 
he repeated three times; after which the candidate placed his 
hand upon the Summary three times, making oath thereby to 
the Imam, that he would not disclose this mystery so long as he 
should live. The common people, as our author tells us, are 
made to swear more times, especially among the Nusairis of 
Ladiktyah. 

Our author's account of the ceremonies of his initiation con- 
cludes as follows: “Then the Imam said: ‘Know, O my child, 
that the earth will: not suffer thee to be buried in it, shouldst 
thou disclose this mystery; and thy return will not be to enter 
into human vestments—nay, but, when thou diest, thou wilt 
enter into vestments of degrading transformation, from which 
there will be no deliverance for thee, forever’—.)) eXy 4 olst 


‘x2! Then they seated me among them, and, uncovering my 
head, put a veil over it; and the sponsors placed their hands 
upon my head, and began to pray: first, they read the Chap- 
ters of Victory, Bowing the Head, and the ’Ain (see below); 
and, after drinking some wine, read also the Chapter of Saluta- 
tion (see below), and raised their hands from off my head; 


whereupon the introducing uncle* (J,> ©) took hold of me, 
and made me salute my First Preceptor (J,¥i sX%,s), and then, 
taking a cup of wine in his hand, gave me drink, and instructed 
me to say: ‘In God’s name, by the help of God, and in the 
faith of the mystery of lord ‘Aba ’Abdallah, possessor of divine 
knowledge, in the faith of the mystery of his blessed memorial, 
in the faith of his mystery—God give him happiness !’—a\} mm 


‘ * i.e. the Dignitary. 
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alll wrxu!.” The assembly then dispersed, the Dignitary taking 
our young votary to his house, where he taught him the Form- 
ula of Disburdening (see below), and also made him acquainted 
with the various forms of prayer, to the number of sixteen, in 
which the Nusairis pay divine honors to ’Ali. 

We are thus brought to the second part of our author’s first 
section, which sets before us the inmost principles of Nusairian 


religion with a fullness and distinctness entirely new. Each 


form of prayer is called a chapter, with a particular name in- 
dicative of its contents; and in several cases the so-called prayer 
has little or none of the tone of supplication, being, for the most 

art, or wholly, a recital, and that without any special propriety 
in reference to devotion, which we can discover. The whole 
collection, to which the general title of Dustir ( ,»40, i. e. 
the Canon) is given in one of our author’s later sections, here 
follows, translated and in the original text, together with all im- 
portant notes by our author. As for explanations of our own, 
they may be generally dispensed with, both here and elsewhere, 
our aim having been to make such translations as should be 
self-explanatory, so far as ible, to the careful reader of the 
whole series. We print the text of the Nusairian Dustir, as 
well as of other formulas which we meet with in this tract, 
without correction of errors in syntax and prosody, as our 
author, for the sake of not impairing their authenticity, how- 
ever slightly, appears to have left them—after collating the 
Dustir and the Formula of Disburdening, as he expressly in- 
forms us, with authoritative copies. But where there seems to 
be no such reason for punctiliousness, or where the printer 
alone appears to have been at fault, we have taken the lib- 
erty to correct all errors in the original text of our author’s 
tract, without calling attention to them. The name of ’Ali, 
which we find printed both connectedly, with .,2, and discon- 
nectedly, with .5:!, we leave everywhere as we find it, though 
the connected reading would seem most consistent with the Nu- 
sairian denial of the human origin of ’Ali. 


“ First Chapter, called the Commencement. 

“Sure is he to prosper who obtains the friendship of him with the 
bald forehead! My beginning is to acknowledge myself a humble crea- 
ture. I commence with the commencement of yielding my love to the 
holiness of the archetypal divinity of the Prince of Bees, ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba 
Talib, denominated Haidarah ‘Abi Turab—in reliance upon whom I 
undertake and by whom I accomplish, through the remembrance of 
whom I am secured, in whom I am saved, to whom I betake myself, in 
whom I am blessed, of whom I ask help, in whom I begin and in whom 
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I end, with orthodoxy in religion and faithfulness to the indubitable 
truth. Said lord ‘Abi Shu’aib Muhammad Bin Nusair to Yahya Bin 
Ma’yan ‘as-Samiri: ‘O Yahy&, whenever that which brings life befalls 
thee, or when death-bringing fate takes hold on thee, utter an invocation 
elevated, sincere, purified, reverent, choice, splendid, sublime, holy, sanc- 
tified, radiant, luminous, for thy deliverance from these human vestments 
of flesh and blood, and that thou mayest attain to the palaces of light, 
and say: “In thee am I blessed, O thou who makest demonstration by 
thy loving advances, who art manifest by thy power, who art hidden by 
thy wisdom, correlate to thyself by thyself, who to thine Expression 
givest names of thine attributes, who art he, who art all, O eternal, O 
thou, existing from eternity, who wilt not cease to be, O cause of causes, 
thou stiller of the movements of revolving cycles, O goal of goals, thou 
who bringest ends to an end, thou who knowest the mysteries of secret 
things, O present one, O self-existent, O manifest, O limit of all aims, 
thou who art hidden yet unclothed, thou whose lights arise out of thee 
and set in thee, from thee come forth and to thee return, thou who 
givest to every light a manifestation, to every manifestation a qualita- 
tive expression, to every qualitative expression a substratum, to every 
substratum a fixed embodiment, and to every embodiment an access, 
whereby the Communicator directs to thee, and introduces to thee.”’ 
It is thou, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali Bin ‘Aba Talib, who art the point 
of all demonstration, and the all; it is thou who art he. O thou who 
art he, thou who art he, and of whom no one knows what thou art, 
save thyself, I entreat thee, by the Questions of Sin,* closely inter- 
locked like woven threads, by that which petitioners ask for of thee, by 
the Preceptor of Preceptors, and by ’Ali Zain ‘ad-Din wa ‘al-’Abidin, 
that thou wouldst unite our hearts, and the hearts of our believing 
brothers, in dutifulness, the fear of God, rectitude, knowledge, and reli- 
gious worship. We call to mind thy pure presence, thine excelling 
power, thine all-embracing compassion, and the indispensable require- 
ment and incumbent duty, which are mysteries and a memorial, and a 
majesty, glory, might and dominion; and thy brilliant appearance, 
thy glorious tabernacles, and the Tabernacle of Subiimity and Crown 
of Direction ;+ and the right religion, the straight path, of which who- 
soever knows both the hidden and the outward sense is secured and 
saved, which our lord Salsal Salman has acquainted us with, which we 
recite, to which we have been pointed and directed by our chief and 
lord, the crown of our heads, the exemplar of our religion, the refresh- 
ment of our eyes, lord ‘Abdi Abdallah ‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khu- 
saibi, whose spirit was sanctified by the Highest, that his embodiment 
might be an embodiment of purity, and his substratum a substratum of 
truth and integrity. In the name of God, by the help of God, and in 
the faith of the mystery of lord ‘Aba Abdallah, possessor of divine 
knowledge, in the faith of the mystery of his blessed memorial, in the 
faith of his mystery—may God give him happiness !”— 


_ * i.e. by the doctrines embodied in the Nusairian catechism, 
+ ‘al-Khusaibi, respecting whom see below. 
VOL. VIII. 31 
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In explanation of this chapter, our author observes that, 
according to Nusairian doctrine, God is visible and yet not 
wholly definable (AS Quad aly 
whence the expression: “O manifest, O limit of all aims, thou 
who art hidden yet unclothed, whose lights arise out of thee 
and set in thee, from thee come forth and to thee return” (see 
p. 235). He also here, first, alludes to a separation of the Nu- 
sairis into four parties: 1. those who pay homage to the heav- 
ens, whom he calls Northerners (¢)s#le!); 2. adorers of the 
moon, whom he elsewhere names Kalazians 3. wor- 
shippers of the twilight; and 4. worshippers of the air. By 
the first of these parties, the passage just quoted is understood 
to point to the heavens, “out of which,” say they, “the stars 
arise and in which they set; and which are visible, yet unde- 
finable, as to their prime configuration, except by the Expressed 
e~3!).” But the second party, in support of their adoration of 
the moon, allege that other expression of this chapter: “thy 
brilliant appearance,” saying “that the moon is manifest to 
sight, while, as for the dark part of it, that represents the being 
of ’Alf Bin ‘Aba Talib, which is veiled from our eyes, which 
we now see as a.dark object, though, when we are purified from 
these bodily vestments, and exalted among the stars, through 
our faith, we shall behold it in sapphire-splendor a3! 


twilight argue, in their own favor, from the expression: “ whose 
lights arise out of thee etc.,” saying that all the lights of heaven 
make their appearance from out of the East, and revolve, and 
set in the West; and they may be seen to pray with their faces 
- turned towards the sun as it is rising or setting, in the belief that 
the twilight-reddening of the sky creates the sun 
LS 1.751), according to the words of Shaikh ’Alf 
the Magian, in the so-called Legacy (X31, 5!) left to them by him: 


* Probably so named from Shaikh Muhammad Bin Kalazd, who is quoted below. 
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“ By [?] the full moon, whose lights from her sun come forth; and 
by [?] her sun, production of the morning-beam”*— 


A>» 


The worshippers of the air have also their own argument from 
this chapter, appealing to the expression: ‘0 thou who art he, 
thou who art he,” which, by a slight change of reading, they 
make to mean “O thou who art the air.” 


“ Second Chapter, called the Canonization of ‘Ibn ‘al- Wali. 

“ How beauteous a vision has the sleeper in his place of slumber, who 
hears with the ear, but sees not the person, and calls out and says: 
‘Here am I, here am I, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib.’ O 
desire of every desirer, eternal by divinity, mine of empire, thou who 
art our God, as hidden, and our Imam, as manifest, thou who art mani- 
fest where hidden, and hidden where manifest, who appearest in hiding, 
and hidest thyself in appearing, who dost display the quality of divine 
being, who art exalted with supremacy, who art veiled in Muhammad- 

uality, and who dost call that which is of thyself to thyself, by thyself, 
thou, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali—may thy light arise, thy shining break 
forth, thy radiance be diffused, thy benefits be magnified, thy praise be 

lorious !—do thou save me, I pray, from the evil of thy degrading trans- 
Senistlens: for ourselves and all our believing brothers I entreat deliv- 
erance from the evil of deterioration, annulment of faculty, degradation, 
defilement, stagnation, wilting, and the waste-heap. This is for thee to 
bestow. In the faith of the mystery of the saint ‘Ibn ‘al-Wali, to wit, 
‘Abu-l-Husain Muhammad Bin ’Ali /aj-Jali—peace be to us from the 
remembrance of him! in the faith of his mystery—may God give him 
happiness !”— 


* In this case, and three others which it is scarcely necessary eo ee 
put the original words of a poetical quotation into verse-form, although, in our 
tract, printed as prose. The measure is, in every instance, rajaz. 
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The sleeper referred to in this chapter, says our author, was 
one of the ministers of Muhammad ‘al-Bakir Bin ’Ali Zain ‘al- 
*Abidin, who, as is believed by the Nusairis, was sleeping in his 
house, on a certain day, when a voice called upon him, saying: 
“ Arise and go to such a place;” upon ahiah he awoke in a 
maze from his dream, and saw no one, only the lights of heaven, 
and said: ‘“ Here am I, here am I, O Prince of Bees, ’Ali Bin 
‘Abii Talib”—all which is plainly stated in the, Book of the 
Summary. 

The blessing sought for in this prayer is deliverance from 
seven sorts of aoaiog transformation, together with their sub- 


divisions, embracing all kinds of cattle and wild beasts, and 
other varieties of life ost dual! 


that these seven sorts of transformation are the seven floors of 
Hell mentioned in the Kuran: “and it has seven entrances, with 
a part divided off to each;”* and so the sinner, in this petition, 
with humble‘heart, and spirit submissive to his lord ’Alf ‘Ibn 
‘Abii Talib, intercedes for salvation therefrom. 


“ Third Chapter, called the Canonization of ‘Aba Sa’id. 


“T entreat thee, O possessor of dominion, Prince of Bees, O ’Ali, O 
bounteous, thou who art from eternity, O gracious, O thou inciter of the 
Communicator—I implore thee, by the Elect Five, the Revealing Six, 
the Seven Twinkling Stars, the Eight Strong Bearers of the Throne, 
the Nine Gifted with Muhammad-quality, the Ten Chanticleers of Holi- 
ness, the Eleven Ascension-points of Communicator-quality, and by the 
Twelve Strings of Imamship, by the reality of all in thee, O goal of uni- 
versal being, Prince of Bees, thou lord of vicissitude, thou who art the 
Sole, whose Expression is the One, whose Communicator is singleness 
itself, thou who didst appear in the seven tabernacles of divine quality— 
I implore thee that thou wouldst make our hearts and our limbs firm in 
the profession of the holy knowledge of thyself; and do thou disencum- 
ber us from these habitations of human nature, and clothe us with vest- 
ments of light, amid the stars of heaven. We call to mind the presence 
of our chief and lord, the most illustrious, the most valiant, the lusty, 
the God-fearing, ‘Abi Sa’id, ‘Aba Sa’id ‘al-Maiman ‘Ibn Kasim ‘at-Ta- 


* Kur., xv. 44. 
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barAni, possessor of divine knowledge, abstinent from the forbidden, who 
avenged himself with his own hand on the head of ‘Abt Duhaibah— 
may the curse of God rest upon ‘Abi Duhaibah, and peace and God’s 
mercy upon ‘Abi Sa’id! In the faith of the’ mystery of ‘Abd Sa’id the 
lusty, the God-fearing, the pious, ‘al Maiman ‘Ibn Kasim ‘at-Tabarani, in 
the faith of his mystery—may God give him happiness!”— 


— 


The “Elect Five” are the times of prayer prescribed to the 
Nusairis: namely, that of Muhammad, at mid-day; that of 
Fatimah, in the afternoon; of Hasan, son of ’Alf ‘Ibn ‘Abii 
Talib, at sunset; of Husain, brother of Hasan, at evening; and 
of Muhsin, Mystery of Obscurity, at day-break. Whoever is 
not conversant with the names of these five persons, and with 
the times of prayer called after them, prays in vain. 

The “Revealing Six” are the six beings, namely, Salman 
and the Five Incomparables, mentioned in the Chapter of Vic- 
tory (see below), or the six days of creation, or the manifesta- 
tions of God to Abraham, Moses, and other of the prophets. 

The “Seven Twinkling Stars” are the seven planets, namely, 
‘Saturn, Mars, and the rest. . 

The “Hight Strong Bearers of the Throne” are the eight cab- 
alistic words, that is, the names of the Five Incomparables, 
and Tilib, ’Akil, and Ja’far ‘at-Taiyar. 
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The “ Nine Gifted with Muhammad-quality ” are names of cer- 
tain of the Strings of Imémship, from Muhammad ‘Ibn ’Abdal- 
lab to Muhammad ‘aj-Jawad. 

The “Ten Chanticleers of Holiness” are the Five Incompar- 
ables, together with Naufal, ‘Abu-]-Harith, Muhammad ‘Ibn ‘al- 
Hanafiyah, ‘Abii Barzah, and ’Abdalléh Bin Nadhlah, whom 
the Nusairis believe to be the largest of the stars, each having 
rule over a number of other stars (QS alae! 


says in his Diw4n, all the stars are castles of the heavens, mys- 
tically, except the ten just mentioned, the Chanticleers, whose 
In the secret books of the Northerners, 
such as the Book of the Greeks (.,9J} HLS) and others, the 
cock is said to be Muhammad Bin ’Abdallah. 

The “ Eleven Ascension-points of Communicator-quality” are 
Rizbah ‘Ibn ‘al-Marzaban, ‘Abu-l-’Al4 Rashid ‘al-Hajari, Kan- 
kar ‘Ibn ‘Abii Khalid ‘al-Kabuli, Yahy4 Bin Mu’ammar, Jabir 
Bin Yazid ‘aj-Ju’fi, Muhammad ‘Ibn ‘Abii Zainab ‘al-Kahill, ‘al- 
Mufadhdhal Bin Umar, "Umar Bin ‘al-Mufadhdhal, Muhammad 
Bin Nusair ‘al-Bakri ‘an-Numairi, Dihyah Bin Khalifah ‘al- 
Kalbi, and ‘Umm Salamah. 


The “Twelve Strings of Imémship” are Muhammad ‘al-Mus- 
tafi, ‘al-Hasan ‘al-Mujtabi, ‘al-Husain the martyr of Karbala, 
"Ali Zain ‘al-’Abidin, Muhammad ‘al-Bakir, Ja’far ‘as-Sadik, 
Misa ‘al-Kazim, ‘ar-Ridha, Muhammad ‘aj-Jawad, ’Ali ’al- 
Hadi, ‘al-Hasan ‘al-’Askari, and Muhammad Bin ‘al-Hasan ‘al- 
Hujjah. 


“ Fourth Chapter, called the Pedigree. 


“ How well is it that God should provide for me! how well that my 
way should lead to God! how well that I should hear and hearken to 
my chief, my lord, my preceptor, who graciously bestows upon me, as 
God hath graciously bestowed upon him, the knowledge of ’Ain-Mim- 
Sin, which is by virtue of the testimony that there is no God but ’Ali 
‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, with the bald forehead and temples, the adorable; and 
no Intermediary but lord Muhammad, worthy to be praised; and no 
Communicator but lord Salm4n ‘al-Farsi, the pattern. This is what I 
have heard from my chief and Jord, my goal, my stay, my guide to the 
way of salvation, my means of access to the fountain of life, the liber- 
ator of my neck from the bondage of servile existence (through knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Sanctuary of Divine Being), the eminent lord, the 
great mountain-barrier, my uncle, my chief, my lord, the crown of my 
head, my veritable father, ‘Ahmad. He communicated this august 
mystery to me in the year so and so, in the month so and so, and on the 
day thereof so and so; and ‘Ahmad heard it from ‘Ibrahim; ‘Ibrahim 
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from Kasim; Kasim from ’Ali; ’Ali from ‘Ahmad; ‘Ahmad from Kha- 
dhir; Khadhir from Salman; Salman from Sabbah; Sabbah from Yisuf; 
Yasuf from Jibra‘il ; Jibrail from Mu’ alla; Mu’ alla from Yasin ; Yasin 
from ‘isa; "Is froin Muhammad ; Muhammad from Hada Muhammad ; 
Hada Muhammad from Ridh& ‘Ahmad ; Ridh& ‘Ahmad from Sifandi ; 
Sifandi from Baladhur-i-/ Asad ;* Baladhur-i/Asad from Hassan tar-Ra- 
shiki; Hassan ‘ar-Raskiki from Muhammad ; Muhammad from Murhif-i- 
Misr; Murhif-i-Migr from ’Akd Jibra‘il; Jibra/il from ’Abdallah 
’aj-Jughuli ;+ "Abdallah ‘aj-Jughuli from ‘Isina’il ‘al-Luffaf; ‘Isma’il ‘al- 
Luffaf from Ja’far ‘al-Warrak ; Ja’far ‘al-Warrak from ‘Ahmad ‘at-Tar- 
raz; ‘Ahmad ‘at-Tarraz from ‘/Abu-l-Husain Muhammad Bin ’Ali ‘aj-Jali ; 
‘Abu-l-Husain Muhammad Bin ’Ali ‘aj-Jali from lord ‘Aba *Abdallah ‘al- 
Husain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khusgaibi; lord ‘Aba Abdallah from his chief 
and lord ‘Aba Muhammad Abdallah Bin Muhammad ‘aj-Jannan /aj-Jun- 
bulan, the recluse devotee, who came from Persia; ’Abdallah ‘aj-Jannan 
‘aj-Junbulan from Muhammad ‘Ibn Jindab ; Muhammad ‘Ibn Jindab from 
lord ‘Aba Shu’aib Muhammad Bin N usair ‘al ~ Abdi ‘al-Bakri ‘an-Numairi, 
who was Communicator to Hasan /al-/Akhir ‘al-’ Askari{—peace be to 
us from him, and greetings be his!’ Through Muhammad Bin Nusair 
did the family and the religion take a stand—exalted be our master ‘al- 
Hasan ‘al-’Askari far above the babblings of errorists and the talk of 
calumniators! In the faith of the mystery of religion, in the faith of the 
mystery of our brothers, who give out hight wheresvever one of them 
has power, by their mystery—may God give happiness to them all! I 
also testify that ‘al-Hasan ‘al-Akhir ‘al-Askari was the First and the 
Last, the Hidden and the Manifest, and omnipotent ”— 


* The original text has The original text has , 
t Died in A.D. 873-4. | 
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Be it known, says our author, that the Nusairian Wats orig- 


inated with Muhammad Bin Nusair (%, asad) 
5%); and that he was ‘followed by Muhammad 
‘Tbn indab: to whom succeeded ’A bdallah ‘aj-Jannan ‘aj-Junbu- 
lan of Persia: and that after him came ‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan 
‘al-Khusaibi, whom the Nusairis esteem superior to all his suc- 
cessors, who perfected their prayers, and taught far and wide 


Sakai 3 seqies), In a certain poem of his, ‘al-Khusaibi chides 
the Syrians for rejecting him, as follows: 
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“T am loth to abide in the land of Syria—may the curses of the Lord 
of all creatures rest upon them !”— 

After a while, he directed the course of his journeyings to 
Baghdad, and began to teach publicly, so that the governor 
heard of him, arrested him, and threw him into prison. But, 
when there was an opportunity, he escaped, and declared among 
his followers that the Messiah had delivered him by night, that 
the Messiah was Muhammad, and that the sons of Muhammad's 
daughter were the eleven disciples, in conformity with what he 
says in the Diwan bearing his name: 

“Said to me, in a dream, a pitying father: Thou art noble, of ancient 


lineage, O son of Khusaib; by help of the Intermediaries, the family 
of ‘Ahmad, thou art free for thy life, by their love provided for”— 


He also taught that the Messiah was Adam, and Enos, and Kai- 
nan, and Mahalalil, and Yared, and Enoch, and Methuselah, and 
Lamech, and Noah, and Shem, and Arphaxad, and Ya’rab, and 
Had, and Sélih, and Lukmén, and Lot, and Abraham, and Ish- 
mael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the Prince, that is, Pharaoh, 
who lived in the days of Joseph, also Moses, and Aaron, and 
Caleb, and Ezekiel, and Samuel, and David, and Solomon, and 
Job, and ‘al-Khadhir, and Alexander, and Saul, and Daniel, and 


Muhammad; and, in general, that each prophet who has ap- 
peared in the world was an incarnation of the Messiah (Su>¥b, 


of certain heathen sages (ox), such as Plato, 
Galen, Socrates, Nero; also, of certain wise men among the Per- 
sians, and the Arabs before Muhammad 
xalolst), such as Ardeshir, Sapor, Luwai, Murrah, Kilab, Ha- 
shim, ’Abd Manéaf, and others. Moreover, he taught that the 
mothers of the prophets of past times, and their wives, were 
incarnations of Salman ‘al-Farsi, excepting the wife of Noah 
and the wife of Lot; and that Salman was incarnate, also, in 
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the Eleven named in the notes on the Third Chapter, and in 
the queen of Sheba, and the wife of Potiphar; and has appeared 
in some inanimate objects, as well as in certain wild animals, such 
as the wolf supposed to have eaten Joseph, and in winged crea- 
tures, such as the hoopoe, the crow, the bee, and others. Be- 
sides all this, he taught that "Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abii Talib was Abel, 
Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asaph, Simon Peter, Aristotle, and Her- 
mes; and has been incarnate in certain wild animals, such as the 
dog of the Companions of ‘al-Kahf, the camel of Salih, and the 
cow which Moses commanded to be sacrificed.* His disciples 
numbered fifty-one, of whom five were men of note, namely, 
Muhammad Bin ‘aj-Jali, "Alt Bin ‘aj-Jasri, ‘al-’Iraki, 
and ‘al-Katani; and whoever derives his instruction by a line 
of descent from either of these is regarded by the Nusairis as 
‘al-Kbusaibf’s brother. 

To ‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan succeeded Maimfin Bin Kasim ‘at- 
Tabarani, a disciple of Muhammad Bin ’ Alf ‘aj-Jali, and author 
of many Nusairian books, among which is the Summary of Fes- 
tivals (ole! ee), noted for its revilings of ‘Abi Bakr, "Umar, 
and ’Uthman, whom it calls the three Adversaries, they being 
considered by the Nusairis as incarnations of Satan. The same 
person also composed the Book of Proofs of Divine Knowledge 


pertaining to the Questions GLY), in which 
it is said that the wolf supposed to have eaten Joseph was ’Abd 
‘ar-Rahman Bin Muljam ‘al-Muaradi, not Salman ‘al-Farsi, as 
other Nusairis believe; and the Book of the Compend on the 
Duties of Pupils whol, & GS); and another 
book, against the religion of ’Ali Bin Karmat and ’Ali Bin 
Kushkah; and many others. 


“ Fifth Chapter, called the Victory. 


“Whenever God’s help comes, and victory, and thou seest men do- 
. mesticating themselves in the religion of God, by crowds, then glorify 
with praise to thy Lord, and ask his forgiveness; he is verily gracious. 
I testify that my sovereign is the Prince of Bees, Ali, who produced 
lord Muhammad out of the light of his essence, and called him his Ex- 
pression, his self, his throne, and his seat, and named him with his own 
attributes; who is connected with him, not separate from him, nor yet 
veritably connected, while not widely separate— being connected with 
him by virtue of light, separate from him by manifested presence, so 
that Muhammad is of him like as the soul’s feeling is of the soul, or as 
rays of the sun are of the sun’s disk, or as the gurgling of water is of 
water, or as rending comes of binding,t or as the lightning-flash is of 


* See Kur. xviii. 8, ff; vii. 71, ff; ii. 63, ff 
+ my an allusion to the fructification of the earth by showers of rain: 
comp. Kur. xxi. 31, as quoted in the Perfume-string, below. 
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lightning, or as sight is of the seer, or as motion comes of rest; and, 
if ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib wills to be manifested, he manifests him; or, if 
he wills to be hidden, he hides him under the effusions of his light. I 
also testify that lord Muhammad created lord Salman out of light of 
his light, and appointed him to be his Communicator, and the bearer 
of his revelation; so that he is Salsal and Salsabil,* Jabir and Jibra’il, 
the representative of order and indubitable truth, truly the Lord of all 
worlds. I testify, likewise, that lord Salman created the noble Five 
Incomparables, of whom the first is the greater incomparable, the odor- 
iferous musk, the red jacinth, the green emerald, ‘al-Mikdad Bin ‘Aswad 
‘al-Kindi, and the others are ‘Abu-dh-Dharr ‘al-Ghifari, Abdallah Bin 
Rawahah ‘al-/Ansari, "Uthman Bin Madh’fn ‘an-Najashi, and Kanbar 
Bin Kadan ‘ad-Dausi; who were servants of our master the Prince of 
Believers—glory and honor to his memory! and the creators of this 
world, from the lands of the orient to those of the occident, and of all 
the southern regions and the northern, the dry land and the ocean, and 
of every plain and every mountain, spanned by the blue vault of heaven, 
and embraced within the dusty earth, from Jabilk& to Jabirga, includ- 
ing the lurking-places of sand-drifts, even to mount Kaf, and whatever 
is arched by the dome of the circling celestial sphere, even to ‘as-Sami- 
rah, the city of lord Muhammad, where are gathered the believers; 
who, also, were of one mind in holding the doctrine of lord ‘Aba ’Abd- 
allah, without either scepticism or idolatry, or betrayal of the mys- 
tery of ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, or rending any veil of his, or seeking 
converse with him otherwise than through a Communicator—may he 
give to believers safety, tranquillity, strength, superiority over their ene- 
mies and ours, and vindication! and may he make us to be believers 
with them, safe, tranquil, secure, superior over our enemies and theirs, 
and vindicated! By the mystery of vietory, and of him whose is vic- 
tory, whose right hand secures the victory; by the mystery of our lord 
Muhammad, and of Fatir (that is, says our author, of Fatimah), ‘al- 
Hasan, ‘al-Husain, and Muhsin; in the faith of the Mystery of Ob- 
scurity, of the representatives of prayer,t and of the multitude of the 
possessors of divine knowledge—peace be to us from the remembrance 
of them, and may God’s benediction rest upon them all !”— 


Kamal St 8, 


* See Zeitschrift d. D. M. Gesellschaft, ii. 393. 
+ See first note to the Third Chapter. 
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The leaders among the Nusairis understand this chapter to 
signify that Muhammad is connected with ’Ali by night, and 
separate from him by day, taking the sun to be Muhammad 
Aas D cy and they believe that Muham- 
mad created lord Salman; and these three are their Most Holy 


Trinity, ’Ali being the Father, Muhammad the Son, and Salman 
‘al-Farsi the Holy Ghost (Pic ded WAS 


| 
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declare that lord Salman created the Five Incomparables, and 
that the Five Incomparables created this whole world, as it now 
exists, and that all the government of the heavens and the earth 
is in the hands of these Five Incomparables—’al-Mikdad pre- 
siding over thunder-bolts, lightning-flashes, and earthquakes ; 
‘Abu-dh-Dharr superintending the gyration of the stars and 
constellations; ’Abdalléh Bin Rawdhah being charged with the 
winds, and with the arrest of human spirits—whom they believe 
to be the same as ’Azra‘il—’ Uthman having charge of stomachs, 
the heat of the body, and human diseases; and Kanbar being the 


introducer of spirits into bodies ope 


“ Sixth Chapter, called the Bowing of the Head. 


“Omnipotent is God! omnipotent is God! omnipotent is God! To 
God let there be bowing of the head, to the Supreme Lord with the 
bald temples, to the adorable! O my lord, O Muhammad, thou creator, 
thou conqueror, thou light of the august Archetypal Deity, and his 
noble Intermediary, of thee I implore aid. I am afflicted in this my 
abode; to thee I betake myself. Deliver me from the punishment of 
Hell, O glorious one, O mighty, O potent, O victorious, thou creator of 
the night and the day. Towards God, the light of the heavens and the 
earth, the Great Supreme, we set our faces; to him we point—let him 
be glorified and magnified! To the Communicator I address myself, 
to the Expressed Deity I bow the head, to the Archetypal Deity I ren- 
der adoration and worship. My perishing, dying face prostrates itself 
before the face of ’Ali, the living, the enduring, the everlasting. O ’Ali, 
thou great one, O ’Ali, thou great one, O ’Ali, thou great one, O thou 
who art greater than all the great, thou producer of the morning-sun, 
and creator of the luminous full moon, O ’Ali, to thee pertains glory, 
to thee unity; O ’Ali, thine is the kingdom; O ’Ali, greatness is thine ; 
O ’Ali, to thee all things point. O ’Ali, to thee is obedience due; it is 
thou, O ’Ali, who art to be interceded with; O ’Ali, thou hast creative 
power; O’Ali, thine is destiny; thou, O ’Ali, wert the dignity of the 
cow.* Save us, O’Ali, save us, O ’Ali, from thy wrath and chastise- 
ment, from the loss of thy complacence! I believe in thine incom- 
mensurateness, and thine unequalled working; thou, O Prince of Bees, 
art exalted above the possibility of weakness. I believe in, and acknow- 
ledge, thy hidden being, and thine outward manifestation: thine out- 
ward manifestation is mine Imam and an ordained rule, thy hidden 


* See p. 245. 
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being is archetypal and divine. O thou who art he, thou who art he, 
thou who honorest them who honor and remember thee, and confess 
thee sole; O thou who art he, thou who art he, thou who dost cause 
those to stumble who undermine thine authority, who disown and deny 
thee; O present one, O self-existent, O mysterious, O incomprehensible, 
O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali, thou august one”— 


The word “Bees,” in the expression “Prince of Bees,” sig- 
nifies the angels. 

The Northerners pride themselves in this chapter as adverse 
to the worship which the Kalazians render to the moon, arguin 
from the expression “thou producer of the morning-sun, an 
creator of the luminous full moon,” that the moon isa created 
thing; to which the Kalazians reply that ’Alf created the moon 
in order to inhabit it, as a man builds a house to dwell in, or 


makes a seat to sit upon and dle 
wher S Ly a sil): for the lat- 
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ter hold that the dark part of the moon represents the Adorable, 
who, they also believe, has hands, feet, a Seay, and a head, and 
on his head a crown, and in his hand a sword, which is the 
Hl “ Seventh Chapter, called the Salutation. 
\] “T bow the head, and salute, and present myself to, the creator of 
] , the heavens and the earth, in devout homage and submission; and am 
i no idolater. The beginning of salutation was by the eternal Arche- 
typal Deity to the august Expressed Deity; and the august Expressed 
Deity saluted the noble Communicator; and the noble Communicator 
i saluted the Five Incomparables, the pillars of the world and of religion. 
; Salutation to the Communicators! salutation to the Incomparables! 
| salutation to the Pursuivants! salutation to. the Dignitaries! salutation 
to the Familiars! salutation to the Purified! salutation to the Approved ! 
i salutation to the Offerers! salutation to the Cherubs! salutation to the 
Spirituals! salutation to the Sanctified! salutation to the Ramblers! 
salutation to the Listeners! salutation to the Attendants !—who together 
| make up the orders of angelic being—may the world of all the pure 
| be sanctified! Salutation to those who follow the directing rule, and 
i are guided, who stand in fear of the various ends of the wicked, obey 
the Supreme Sovereign, the Most High, and believe in the lordship of 
Muhammad, the elect! Salutation to the hundred thousand prophets, 
and to the four and twenty thousand prophets, of whom the first was a 
Communicator, and the last was an Attendant! Salutation to you, O 
virtuous servants of God !—may God gather our dispersed, and yours, in 
the garden of Delight, amid the stars of heaven !”— 


| 
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This chapter gives rise to dispute between the Northerners 
and the Kalazians; for while the former say: ‘and believe 
in the lordship of Muhammad, the elect,” the Kaldzians say: 
“in the lordship of ’AJi, the gracious,” and accuse their oppo- 
nents of the error of ascribing lordship both to Muhammad 
and to ’Ali, indifferently. The Northerners reply to this charge 
by saying that Muhammad and ’Ali are allied, not alien, to 
one another; that, while the First Cause is Ali, Muhammad, 
also, is a creator; and that the Kalazians cannot consistently 
charge them with error in ascribing lordship to the latter, 
inasmuch as they themselves maintain the same doctrine of a 
Trinity which is held by the Northerners (83 


X>I,). A long dispute is thus carried on, of which we give 
only the outline. 

he “orders” mentioned in this chapter are fourteen in num- 
ber: the first seven including all from the Communicators to 
the Approved, numbering five thousand angels, who constitute 
what the Nusairis call the great light-world (i!, 9} Als), 
believing them to be referred to in the Kurdn as the “seven 
heavens,”* and who are supposed to have existed before the 
creation of the world, and to be stars outside of the milky way 
cy4i 49); and the other seven including all from the Offerers 
to the Attendants, numbering one hundred and nineteen thou- 
sand, who constitute the so-called little spirit-world (4%0) sls} 
csit=» JI), supposed to be what is intended by the “seven earths” 
in the Kuran,+ and whom the Nusairis believe to be the stars of 
the milky way, or spirits purified from the flesh through their 
acknowledgment of AMS, and of every manifestation of the 
Deity from Abel to ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abi Talib 


* Kur., xxiii. 88. + Kur,, Ixv. 12 
VOL. VIII. 32* 
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ld gil 2'), agreeably to these words in the Diwan 
of their lord aikh "Al? ‘as-Suwairt: * 
“Why dost thou not apprehend the parable of light? Lo, God pro- 
ae to us a plain parable: God is the light of the upper world, the 
eavens, and of the earthly world”— 


which parable is to be found in the Kurén, where we read: 
“God is the light of the heavens and the earth; his light is as 
a lamp in a little window etc.”* 


“ Highth Chapter, called the Betokening. 


“Glory be to a God to whom all necks bow, to whom all obstacles 
and difficulties give way! I elevate the standard and token of the elect 
lord Muhammad, on the day of the festival of ‘al-Ghadir—greatly praised 
be he who stands high before God in nobleness and dignity! I, a ser- 
vant to them who point to thee, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali, thou august 
one, by the confession of unity, abasement of self, acquittal of all evil, 
and recognition of thine absolute being, O ’Ali, thou august one, thou 
who art from everlasting, eternal, O creator and judge—I entreat thee, 
by the reality of the call wherewith lord Muhammad called upon thee, 
as he went out of the gate of.Makkah, riding the white camel, and 
cried, saying: ‘A combat! a combat! a fight! a fight in the cause of 
God! which words are my token to thee, O light of light, thou render 
of rocks, thou compeller of seas, thou disposer of all things—I entreat 
thee that thou wouldst give to believers a home in thy sublime garden, 
kept by Ridhwan—O the felicity of a humble creature having hope 
thereof! But lo, from the face of the height, on the right side of the 
mount, from amid the blessed tree, the bounteous one calls out, and 
says: ‘O my friend, O worthy to be praised, what humble creature has 
ever invoked me with this invocation, in sincerity of heart, and simple 
confidence, either on Thursday the 15th of the month Nisan, or the 
evening of Friday, or on the night of the 15th of Sha’ban, or on five 
nights of the month Ramadhan, or on the Day of the Mass, or on the 
Birth-night, or on the day of the festival of ‘al-Ghadir, and I have not 
counted him as one of my people, and given him a home in my garden, 
causing him to drink of the cup of my mercy, and placing him amon 
the believers, for whom there is no fear, and who know no sadness ?” if 
have uplifted my token. By the mystery of the ’Ain of ’Ali, by the 
mystery of the Mim of Muhammad, by the mystery of the Sin of Sal- 
sal—by the mystery of "AMS. Our beginning of invocation is that we 
betoken our Archetypal Deity, and say: In the name of God, the mer- 
ciful, the compassionate ; and our ending of invocation is that we render 
thanks to him who has guided us, and say: Duty and praise be to God, 
the Lord of all worlds !”— 


* Kur., xxiv. 35, 
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The combating — of in this chapter is two-fold: 1. to 


revile ‘Abi Bakr, Umar, ’Uthman, and the rest, and all sects 
which maintain that ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, or the prophets, either 
ate, drank, had sexual intercourse, or were born of women; for 
the Nusairis believe that these descended from heaven without 
bodies, and that the bodies which they inhabited were but sem- 
2. to hide one’s religion from those who are not Nusairis, it 
being a principle with this sect not to disclose their opinions or 
usages, even to save their lives. 

By this chapter are to be distinguished the four parties among 
the Nusairis; for those who adore the heavens ak the twilight, 


| ‘| 
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when they recite it, place the right hand upon the breast, apply- 
ing the inner part of the thumb to the middle finger; while 
among the worshippers of the moon some spread out the hand, 
with the thumb erect, so that it has the shape of the new moon, 
and others —-— both hands upon the breast, opening them 
wide, with the fingers of one over those of the other, and the 
two thumbs erect, so as, in this way, to represent the shape of 
the new moon; and the worshippers of the air place one hand 
upon the breast, lifting up the fore-finger, and applying the inner 
part of the end of the thumb to the inside of the middle finger. 

All Nusairis, on finishing the recitation of this chapter, kiss 
the inner part of the ends of their fingers three times, and raise 
them to their heads. 


Ninth Chapter, called the’ Ain of Ali. 


“By the mystery of the ’Ain, pertaining to ’Ali, divine, manifested, 
of him with the bald temples; by the mystery of the Mim, pertaining 
to Muhammad, Hashimian, imperial, intermediary, of the sun’s disk, 
light of light; by the mystery of the Sin, pertaining to Salsal, repre- 
sented in Gabriel, of Salman, communicatory, Bakrian, Numairian, 
Nusairian. By the mystery of ’Ain-Mim-Sin”— 


Sometimes abridged in the recitation. 


“ Tenth Chapter, called the Covenant. 

“T testify that God is true; that his word is true; that ‘the plain 
truth’ is ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib with the bald temples, the mysterious; 
that Hell is the abode of unbelievers; that the Garden is a pleasure- 
ground for believers, where water meanders beneath the throne, and 
upon the throne is seated the Lord of all worlds, and the bearers of the 
throne are the noble Eight, who present to him tke oblation of my 
exercises, in this my state of discipline, and of the exercises of all be- 
lievers. In the faith of the mystery of the covenant of ’Ain-Mim-Sin”— 


i 
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“ Eleventh Chapter, called the Testimony, or, by the common people, the 
Mountain. 


“God certifies, the angels, too, and all imbued with knowledge, bear 
witness, that there is no God beside him, the doer of justice; that 
there is no God beside him, the mighty, the wise. Verily, religion in 
God’s sight is Islam. O our Lord, save us by thy revelation, cause us 
to follow the Messenger, and so record us among those who firmly 
testify to ’Ain-Mim-Sin. Bear me witness, O august Intermediary ; 
bear me witness, O noble Communicator; bear me witness, my lord 
Mikdad on the right hand; bear me witness, my lord ‘Abu-dh-Dharr 
on the left; bear witness to me, O Abdallah; bear witness to me, O 
*Uthman; bear witness to me, O Kanbar Bin Kadan; bear witness to 
me, O Pursuivant; bear witness to me, O Dignitary; bear witness to 
me, O Familiar; bear witness to me, thou Purified; bear witness to 
me, thou Approved; bear witness to me, O Offerer, and thou Cherub, 
and thou Spiritual, and thou Sanctified, and thou Rambler, and thou 
Listener, and thou Attendant; bear witness to me, ye dwellers in the 
watch-towers, and O world of all the pure. I testify that there is no 
God but ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib with the bald forehead, the adorable; and 
no Intermediary but lord Muhammad, worthy to be praised; and no 
Communicator but lord Salman ‘al-Farsi, the pattern; and that the 
greatest of angels are the Five Incomparables; and that there is no coun- 
sel save that of our chief and lord ‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khusaibi, 
who made known our rites in all lands. I testify that the man-like 
form, manifested among men, was the summit of all existence, and that 
it made manifest the essential light, beside which there is no God, 
which is ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib; and that he is immeasurable, illimitable, 
incomprehensible, inscrutable. I testify that I am a Nusairi in religion, 
a Jandabi in counsel, a Junbulani in habitude, a Khusaibi in doctrine, a 
Jali-as to maxims, a Maimani in legal science; and I stand fast in ex- 
pectation of the splendid recurrence, the brilliant return, the withdrawal 
of the veil, the lighting up of the thick cloud, the manifestation of that 
which is unseen, the showing forth of the hidden, and the appearance 
of ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib from amid the sun, arresting every soul, with 
the lion beneath him, the Dhu-l-Fakar in his hand, the angels behind 
him, and lord Salman before him, while water wells up from between 
his feet, and lord Muhammad cries out, saying: ‘Behold your Sove- 
reign, ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib! acknowledge him, glorify him, magnify 
him, exalt him. Behold your creator and provider! disown him not.’ 
Bear me witness, O my lords, that this is my religion and my faith, 
whereto I commit myself, whereby I live, wherein I shall die. ’Ali- 
‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib lives, and will not die; in his hand is destiny, and ab- 
solute dominion; in his gift are hearing, seeing, and understanding. 
Peace be to us from the remembrance of them !”— 
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The Kalazians claim that expression “and the appearance of 
Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abii Taiib from amid the sun,” in this chapter, as 
evidence of the correctness of their doctrine, remarking that 
the moon comes forth to view out of the sunset-sky. The wor- 
shippers of the twilight, on account of this expression, fancy 
that the twilight comes forth from the midst of the sun, while, 
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at the same time, maintaining that the twilight-reddening of the 
sky creates the sun. The Northerners say that “the sun” is, 
here, a metonymy for Fatimah the daughter of ‘Asad, whose 
child was ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abii Talib; for it is the belief of the Nu- 
sairis, universally, that both she and Fatimah the daughter of 
Muhammad were the Expressed Deity, that is, Muhammad, who, 
as they hold, is represented in the sun. 


“ Twelfth Chapter, called the Imam-chapter. 


“Bear me witness, ye brilliant constellations, ye luminous stars, ye 
circling spheres, that this man-like form, beheld and beholding, which 
was ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, represented the eternal, the alone, the sole, 
the infinite, the uncompounded, in whom there is no distinction of parts, 
the indivisible, whom no number comprises. He, then, is my God, and 
yours; your God, and mine; my Imam, and yours; your Imam, and 
mine; the Im4m of Imams, the light of darkness, Haidarah ‘Abt Tu- 
rab, the manifested with the bald forehead, the hidden with the bald 
temples, the appearer from amid the sun, the arrester of every soul, to 
whom, to the grandeur of the glory of whose awfulness, and to the 
greatness of the splendor of the lightning of whose divinity—to whom 
all necks bow, and all difficulties give way. In the faith of the mystery 
of a Deity in the heavens, being an Imam on earth; in the faith of 
the mystery of the imam of every Imam; in the faith of the mystery 
of ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abdi Talib, the everlasting; in the faith of the mystery 
of his Intermediary, lord Muhammad, and of his Communicator, lord 
Salman, gate to the directing rule and to the faith—pleasure and peace 
be to us from the remembrance of them !”— 


— 


This chapter implies that the Nusairis adore a seen, present, 
not an incommunicative, Deity; and that this Deity is ’Ali ‘Ibn 
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at de LAS, whom the Northerners be- 
lieve to be presented to view in the whole heavens, and the 
Kalazians suppose to be the moon—each party, accordingly, 
interpreting the chapter to suit its own views. 


“ Thirteenth Chapter, called the Journeying-chapter. 

“Let whatsoever is in the heavens, and whatsoever is on the earth, 
glorify God, the mighty, the wise! With the return of morning do we 
give glory, with the return of morning doth God’s whole realm give 
glory. In the name of God, by the help of God, and in the faith of 
the mystery of lord ‘Aba ’Abdailah, in the faith of the mystery of 
the chief and his peculiar children, drinkers from the sea of ’Ain-Mim- 
Sin, fifty-one in number (of whom seventeen were of ’Irak, seventeen 
of Syria, and seventeen unknown), stationed at the gate of the city of 
Harran, receiving justly and rendering justly, whose religion whosoever 
conforms to, and whose worship whosoever adopts, God brings him to 
the knowledge of himself; and whose religion whosoever does not*con- 
form to, and whose worship whosoever does not adopt, has God’s curse 
upon him. By the mystery of the chief and his peculiar children; by 
their mystery—may God give happiness to them all !”— 


When the Nusairis find mention made, in their secret books, 
of any city, they interpret it figuratively, as signifying the heav- 
ens, and suppose its inhabitants to be stars, agreeably to what 
is explicitly laid down in the Egyptian Missive, and other books 
and so it is with “the city of Harran” 
spoken of in this chapter. As for the chief here mentioned, he 
is their lord ‘al-Khusaibf, and the fifty-one are his disciples 
(some of whom were of ’Irdék, some of Syria, some of Persia, 
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and some of foreign birth), whom the Nusairis believe to be 
stars of the order of “the little spirit-world.” The signification 
attached to the receiving and rendering justly, attributed to 
these fifty-one, is that, whosoever takes refuge with them, and 
offers sacrifices to their Expressed Deity, him they will meet, 
and purify, and receive into their midst; and that they will 
avenge themselves upon all who distrust them, and will cast 
their spirits into mansions of degrading transformation (, 4x» 


“ Fourteenth Chapter, called the Reverenced House. 


“ By the mount, by a book written on an unsealed roll, by the rever- 
enced house, by the lofty roof, by the full sea, by the mystery of Talib, 
*Akil, and Ja’far ‘at-Taiyar, brothers of ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, who is the 
light of light, the substance of substance; by ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, 
remote from brothers, sisters, fathers, and mothers, alone, infinite, self- 
existent, hidden yet unclothed; in the faith of the mystery of the 
house, the roof of the house, the — of the house, and the four 
under-pinnings of the house—the house being lord Muhammad, the 
roof ‘Aba Talib, the ground Fatimah the daughter of ‘Asad, and the 
four under-pinnings Muhammad, Fatir, ‘al-Hasan, and ‘al-Husain ; in the 
faith of the mystery of the obscure and secret nook in the midst of the 
house, which is Muhsin, Mystery of Obscurity; in the faith of the 
mystery of the exalted, illustrious, Hashimian master of the house, who 
crushes horns of power, and breaks idols in pieces—pleasure and peace 
be to us from the remembrance of him !”— 


— 
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This chapter originated with the primitive Nusairis, and was 
made up in the way of accommodation to the performance of 
pilgrimage, that is to say, in view of the house which the 
Kuran commands to visit, and its under-pinnings, roof, and en- 
closures, as signifying, metaphorically, an acquaintance with per- 
sons represented thereby, agreeably to what is said by Shaikh 
‘Ibrahim ‘at-Tasi, in his Poem of the Letter ’Ain: 

“O the change of God’s house! which is his Intermediary; of ‘as- 
Safa! which is ‘al-Mikdad, tamer of the Adversary; of Marwah! 
whereof ‘Abu-dh-Dharr is the memorable personation ; of the ceremo- 
nies of the house! which are Salsal, submissive to the Deity; its en- 
closing steps, how changed do they present themselves! the door-ring 
of the house is Ja’far, star in the ascendant !” 

The house signifies the Lord Intermediary, the Mim; ‘as-Safa, 
‘al-Mikdad; the two steps, ‘al-Hasan and ‘al-Husain; the door- 
ring, acquaintance with Ja’far ‘as-Sadik ; ‘al-Marwah, acquaint- 
ance with ‘Abu-dh-Dharr; and the sacred place of ceremony, 


acquaintance with Salman ‘al-Farst (si, AS who 
Maine & 


tinctly presented in very many books of the Nusairis; and an 
acquaintance with the several persons named stands, with them, 
for the completion of pilgrimage. Moreover, that acquaintance 
is understood by the Nusairis to be obtainable by sight, in con- 
formity with what is their belief, universally, that the sun is 
Muhammad; while, as to their disagreement with respect to the 
Archetypal Deity and the Communicator, the leaders among 
the Kalazians hold the moon to be the Archetypal Deity, which, 
as the Northerners maintain, represents Salman ‘al-Fars?, and, 
on the other hand, the leaders among the Northerners believe 
the Archetypal Deity to be presented to view in the whole 
heavens, which the Kalazians hold to represent the Communi- 
cator Salman ‘al-Farsi; and so every one who becomes initiated 
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into the sect assigns to the Archetypal Deity and the Commu- 
nicator, respectively, their representatives, as maintained by 
diel), 

The zeal of the Muslims in visiting Makkah seems to the 


- Nusairis idle and blameworthy; and one of their chiefs has ex- 
pressed himself to this effect in the following words: 


“Cursed be all who forbid the drinking of wine, and all the Syrians, 
and the pilgrims !”— 
that is to say: O for the knowledge of ’Ain-Mim-Sin! and 
their lord Muhammad Bin Nusair ‘al-’ Abd? ‘al-Bakri ‘an-Numairi 
censures pilgrimage in the first of his Three Numairian Visita- 


tions, which we find in the Book of the Summary of Festivals,* 
as follows: 


“They have assigned to thee a grave, and suppose thee to be buried 
in it, and visit thee; but in truth they practise deceit” — 


and, again, it is said in the Book of Confirmation, by Shaikh 
Muhammad ‘al-Kalazi, quoting from the Book of Light Hand- 
ling,t which the Nusairis believe to have been composed by 
Ja’far ‘as-Sadik, the words of Ja’far, when he was inquired of by 
‘al-Mufadhdhal with reference to the edifice which the Muslims 
are so zealous in visiting, imagining it to be God’s house: 


“Such visitation is the sum and substance of unbelief; that edifice 
is a prop of idols, even as it is of stone, like idols; and people are well 
nigh dolts in visiting it, and short of understanding ;” 


to which ‘al-Kalazf adds: 


* See Journ. Asiat., ive Série, xi. 153. 

+ In the original text, this title here reads Kaglt LS, which we have altered, 
in conformity with the reading in another passage where it occurs, to wrig] uly, 
The meaning of the latter form, however, is doubtful. 
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“So I give them for answer, as to this matter, that the practice 
should be abandoned; and besides, there are places of pilgrimage, and 
trees, innumerable, which they may visit, nearer than the Ka’bah: so 
idle a proceeding verifies in them the words of the poet, who says: 

‘Thou boastest, O my brother, of strange things: of a jaundiced 
physician administering to his fellow-men; of a weaver who is always 
naked of clothing; and of an oculist prescribing collyrium, who is 
himself blind ;’ 
and those of another: 


‘The physician sets himself to administer to others, and forgets his 
own pain-stricken heart’”— 


“ Fifteenth Chapter, called the Chapter of the Intermediary. 


“In the faith of the mystery of the august Intermediary; in the 
faith of the mystery of the noble Communicator; in the faith of the 
mystery of my lord ‘al-Mikdad, on the right hand; in the faith of the 
mystery of my lord “Abu-dh-Dharr, on the left hand; in the faith of the 
mystery of the two noble, pure, potentates, ‘al-Hasan and ‘al-Husain ; 
in the faith of §}e mystery of the two saints, Naufal Bin Harithah and 
‘Abi Burdah; in the faith of the mystery of ‘as-Safa and the world of 
purity; in the faith of the mystery of every star in the heavens; in the 
faith.of the mystery of the sublime holiness, and of those who dwell 
therein—pleasure and peace be tous from the remembrance of them !”— 


| 
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“ Sixteenth Chapter, called the Chapter of Pursuivants. 

“They rove about far and wide—is there any place of refuge for 
them? Let us remember the names of the Pursuivant-lords, whom 
lord Muhammad chose from among the seventy men, on the night of 
‘al’ Akabah, in the valley of Mina, as follows: ‘Abu-l-Haitham Malik 
‘Ibn ‘at-Taihan ‘al-Ushhali, /al-Baré ‘Ibn Ma’rir ‘al-/Angari, ‘al-Mundhir 
Bin Lidan Bin Kannas ‘as-Sa’idi, Rafi’ Bin Malik ‘al-’Ajlani, 
Bin Husain ‘al-Ushhuli, ‘al’Abbas Bin ’Ubadah ‘al-’Ansari, "Ubadah 
Bin Samit ‘an-Naufali, Abdallah Bin "Umar ‘Ibn Hazzim /al-/Ansari, 
Salim Bin ’Umair ‘al-Khazraji, ‘Ubai ‘Ibn Ka’b, Rafi? Bin Warakah, 
Bilal Bin Raiyah ‘ash-Shanawi. In the faith of the mystery of the 
Pursuivant of Pursuivants, and the Dignitary of Dignitaries, our lord 
Muhammad Bin Sinn ‘az-Zahiri—pleasure and peace be to us from the 
remembrance of them !”— 


These forms of devotion are used by all classes among the 
Nusairis, and by all the four parties into which the sect is di- 
vided, each party, however, interpreting them, after the man- 
ner which has been illustrated, agreeably to its own pecu- 
liat views. But the Nusairf-women are not taught any of these 
forms, being restricted to the so-called Chapter for the Removal 
of Sexual Uncleanness (LSI form of worship 
which is also used by the other sex. This chapter brings to 
view no new point in the Nusairian system of belief, and is, 
indeed, as might be expected, quite vague in its doctrinal allu- 
sions, while its whole significance is more impure than puri- 
fying. For these reasons, we shall not dwell upon it longer 
than to extract, for the sake of not altogether omitting anything 
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characteristic, so much of the text as has been allowed to be 
printed ; 


We come now to the second section of our tract, Se 3! | 3, 
relating to the festivals of the Nusairis. The author remarks 
that these annual celebrations had an ancient origin, and are 
carefully perpetuated; that the necessary expenses are borne 
by the wealthier men of the sect, every rich Nusairi binding 
himself to defray the cost of one, two, or three of the celebra- 
tions, according to the measure of his zeal; and that, in towns, 
they are held at evening, for the sake of secresy, but that this 
precaution is not observed in villages, It is also stated that the 

usairi-villagers give themselves up to special festivity on their 
New-year’s day, the 1st of Second Kanin, or January, and show 
less regard for certain seasons observed with special ceremonies 
among the Muslims as well as themselves; while the inhabit- 
ants of towns avoid such discrimination, lest the Muslims should 
find them out. 

The following list of Nusairian festivals, drawn up apparently 
in the order of their estimation, is given by our author, with the 
distinct understanding of its not including all: 


1. Festival of ‘al-Ghadir ( post Xr4£), on the 18th of Dhu-l-Hajjah. 
‘al-'Udhhiyah “ 10th “ 
A memorial of ‘Isma’il ‘Ibn Hajir. . 
‘al-Maharjan (;-)l>,¢1 X«s), on the 16th of First Tishrin. 
‘al-Barbarah (3,b,45) Axe) 4th of Second Tishrin. 


after an interval of a week from the last. 
“ “ 


the Birth-time of lord Messiah (QumJ} Mae Onc 
on the 15th of First Kanan. 


the Baptism (wlasl} Ax), on the 6th of Second 
Kanan. 
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9. Festival of 17th of ‘Adhar (13! us), 
10. Ist Nisan J»! as), 
12. “ 15th ye). 
13, “ 9th First Rabi’, called the Second Ghadir ( pe 
il), 
14. “ night of the 15th of Sha’ban One), 
In connection with this list, certain other festivals are enu- 
merated, without specification of the times when they are cele- 
brated, namely, the Festival of John the Baptist and of John 
Chrysostom (9 nc), the Festival of 
Palms and of the Element (Spaisll, -yailetJ} Axe), and the Fes- 
tival of Mary Magdalene Axe). The following 
seasons of special observance are also mentioned: the first night 
of Ramadhan, and the seventeenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-third nights of the same month. The whole enumera- 
tion by our author accords, for the most part, with Catafago’s 
list, published in the Journal Asiatique for 1848 ;* though each 
authority names some celebrations not noticed by the other. 


The subject of the third section of this tract is rather imper- 


fectly indicated, in its title, by the words “on the Office of the 
Chiefs of the Nusairis, and the Prayers used at their Festivals,” 
there are three orders of chiefs, namely, Iméms, Pursuivants, 
and Dignitaries, the author parses to illustrate their respective 


duties, mutual relations, and relations to the congregation of be- 
lievers, by a description of the ceremonies observed on festival- 
occasions, into which he introduces various liturgical forms not 
hitherto spoken of. 

When the day comes, the men assemble at the house of the 
master of the festival (A.2J} >be), that is, of the person at whose 
expense it is celebrated; and the Imam takes a seat among 
them. Then there is placed before him a piece of white cloth, 
on which are laid mahlab-berries, camphor, candles, and myrtle 
or olive leaves; a vessel filled with wine of pressed grapes, or 
figs, is brought forward; and two Pursuivants seat themselves on 
either side of the Imam. Then the master of the festival desig- 
nates another Pursuivant to act as the minister of the occasion, 
and coming forward kisses the Imém’s hand, and the hand of 
each of the Pursuivants seated by his side, as well as that of 
the Pursuivant selected to perform the service. The latter then 


* Journ, Asiat., ive Série, xi. 149-55. 
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rises, and places his two hands upon his breast, saying: ‘ May 
God grant you a good evening, my lords, and a pleasant and 
happy morning !—is it your pleasure that I minister for you at 
this blessed festival (or, blessed time), over the cup of so and so, 
the master of ceremonies ?—God bless him !”—b 


to which those omg reply: “Yes;” whereupon the Pur- 
suivant, making his obeisance to the assembly by kissing the 
ground, takes in his hands some myrtle leaves, and distributes 


them, reciting, meanwhile, the following, called the Myrtle-string 


(y=) sam) : 

“God hath said: ‘If he is one of those promoted to honor, he shall 
have rest, and gentle puffs of air, and a garden of delight.’* O God, 
let thy benediction rest upon the names of the myrtle-personations, 
namely: Sa’sa’h Bin Sahn, Zaid Bin Sahan ‘al- Abdi, the most excel- 
lent and meritorious "Ammar Bin Yasir, Muhammad ‘Ibn ‘Abft Bakr, 
and Muhammad ‘Ibn ‘Abi Hudhaifah—may divine benedictions rest 
upon them all !”— 


These words are likewise recited by all present, who rub in 
their hands, meanwhile, the myrtle leaves, and smell them. 


Afterwards, the Pursuivant takes a basin of water, puts into it 
some mahlab-berries and camphor, and reads a mass,t as follows: 


“ The Perfume-mass. 


“O ye believers, have regard to this your Demigod, in whose presence 
ye are assembled, and put away hatred from your hearts, and doubt and 
malice from your breasts, that your worship may be perfected by ac- 
quaintance with your Indicator, that your invocation may be accepted, 
and that our Lord, and yours, may honor your hospitality. Know ye 
that ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib abides with you, is present among you, hear- 
ing and seeing, and that he knows whatsoever is above the seven heav- 
- ens, as well as whatsoever is beneath the ground, and is acquainted with 
secret thoughts, the mighty one, the forgiving. Beware, beware, O 


* Kur., lvi. 87, 88. 

+ The first three of the four masses which we here publish have already appeared 
in the Zeitschr. d. D. M. Gesellschaft, ii. 389-91; but one has only to compare the 
two ao to see that, in many passages, the one formerly published is corrupt and 
unreliable. 
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brothers, of being merry and laughing loud, in prayer-time, as do the 
fools; for such behavior invalidates ceremonies, brings on catastro- 
~ and impairs what is virtuous in conduct. But hearken to and 

ear the commands of the Lord Imam; for he stands among you, as 
it were, in the majesty of the infinite, the supreme, the omniscient 
One. We, being thus minded, have mingled for you this perfume, 
as the heavens are blended with the seven signs of imamship, on the 
pecrless necklace of souls existing in substance, disencumbered of 
fleshly, human, bald-templed form. With those seven regale ye your 
chaste souls, pure from all wicked deeds. Therewith doth the Mim 
endow the Sin in every age, and at all times—I affirm it on oath, on 
oath—so that he is ’Ali, a God, to whom sincere worship is due, beside 
whom all beings invoked by men are a lie (seeing that to worship the 
creature is an idle fancy), for he—let him be exalted, and let his state 
be magnified! is, in the height of his dignity, the all-informed, the om- 
niscient, the august Supreme ”— 


He then pours upon the Imam’s hand a spoonful of the per- 
fumed water, and gives the basin to the Dignitary, that he may 
do the same upon the hand of each person present. While the 
Dignitary is thus going the round, he reads the following, called 

the Perfume-string jam) ; 
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“God hath said: ‘The unbelievers see that the heavens and the earth 
were each a solid mass, and that we have ruptured them, and, by means 
of water, produced every living thing—will they not, then, believe ?’* 
Glory be to him who vivifies the lifeless, in a land of freezing cold. 
By the power of our Lord, the almighty Supreme—omnipotent is God! 
omnipotent is God !”— 


All present likewise recite this formula, laving their faces the 
while. Then the Pursuivant takes a censer, and stands up, and 
reads the second mass: 


“ The Incense-mass. 


“The mass of incense, and of exhaled odors, circling about in the 
reverenced house, in the dwelling of our God, a dwelling of joy and 
gladness. Some one says that our chief and lord, Muhammad Bin 
Sindn ‘az-Zahiri—peace be to us from him! was accustomed to stand 
up for the Friday-prayer, every day and night, once or twice, taking in 
his hand a ruby, or, as is also said, a sapphire, or, according to another 
report, a chrysolite, which was consecrated to the brilliant Fatimah, and 
incensing cups, with perfection of cheer, incensing the servant of light, 
therewith, amid festive decoration and glitter. Know ye, O believers, 
that the light is Muhammad, and the night Salman. Incense your cups, © 
and light your lamp, and say, all of you: Praise be to God, praise be 
to God, whose favor unsurpassed, and whose mystery defying penetra- 
tion, has been bestowed upon us—bountiful, noble, exalted, august is 
he! Believe and be assured, O believers, that the person of the servant 
of light is free to you, among yourselves, and forbidden to you in the 


company of others”— 


* Kur., xxi. 31. The common text begins with a question : os! 
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In a note to this formula, our author says that what is meant 
here by “the servant of light” is wine; that is, wine is here 
presented as an image of ’Ali. 

After this the Pursuivant incenses the Imm, as well as the two 
seated by his side, and gives the censer to the Dignitary, that he 
may incense the rest of the assembly. While going his round, 
this official recites the following, called the Incense-string 

“O God, give benediction and peace to our lord Muhammad, the 
elect .. . (after whom, says our author, he names the sons of Muham- 


mad’s daughter, mentioned in the notes on the Third Chapter (see p. 
240) and adds :)—may the divine benediction rest upon them all”— 


— 


The receivers of the incense likewise recite this formula. 
Afterwards, the Pursuivant takes a cup in his hand, and stand- 
ing up reads the third mass: 


“* Mass of the Call to Prayer. 


“Omnipotent is God! omnipotent is God! omnipotent is God! om- 
nipotent is God! I set my face toward lord Muhammad, worthy to be 
praised, inquiring after his pattern-mystery, his loving self, confessing 
the knowledge of God, the divine revelations, the [embodied] attributes 
of Deity, and sanctifying myself. By Divine Being is meant the divine, 
[in manifested form] bald-templed, essence of ’Ali, itself, to wit, the 
Archetypal Deity, the sublime ’Ali; and as to the glorious Fatir, the 
age ‘al-Hasan, the beneficent Muhsin, Mystery of Obscurity, I hum- 

ly hold, O believers, to that which lord Salman held to, when there 
was a summons, and a call to prayer. The crier, in his tower, called to 
prayer, and was heard by the people, as he called, saying: ‘Omnipotent 
is God! omnipotent is God! I testify that there is no God but ’Ali 
the Prince of Bees, with the bald forehead, the adorable; and no Inter- 
mediary but lord Muhammad, the surpassing, the all-glorious, the august, 
the worthy to be praised; and no Communicator but lord Salman ‘al- 
Farsi, the pattern; and that lord Muhammad is the Deity’s allied Inter- 
mediary, his commissioned prophet, his book of revelation, his august 
throne, and his firm seat; and that lord Salman Salsal Salsabil is his 
noble Communicator, his established way, whereby alone one comes to 
God, the ark of salvation, the fountain of life. To prayer! to prayer! 
pray, O multitude of believers, that ye may enter the Garden set before 
you. To gladness! to gladness! and ye shall be made glad, O believers, 
being delivered from bodily grossnesses, and corporeal darkness, repos- 
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ing amid houris and home-born servants, and beholding your glorious 
Lord, the Prince of Bees, the great Supreme—omnipotent is God! om- 
nipotent is God !—your Lord, the Prince of Bees, ’Ali, greater than all 
the great, more august than all exalted ones, sublime beyond all reach, 
mighty beyond all injary, continuing beyond all extinction of being— 
omnipotent is God! omnipotent is God!’ Forever obligatory is prayer 
on those to whom it is given to pray; forever is its evidence to be 
reiterated by those who are taught it. I entreat thee, O Prince of 
Bees, O ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, that thou wouldst establish the same, 
and perpetuate it, so long as the heavens and the earth endure; and 
do thou make lord Muhammad to be its suspension of action, ceasing 
from food, and invocation of blessing; lord Salman to be its asking for 
peace, and its holy collectedness; ‘al-Mikdad, its turn to the right, and 
point of regard; ‘Abu-dh-Dharr, its turn to the left, and completion ; 
all worlds, its pathway ; and believers, its indication of faith*—forever. 
Amen”— 


* The various parts of the ceremony of prayer, as practised by the Muslims, are 


here alluded to under the cover of metaphors which virtually abolish it: co the 
Fourteenth Chapter and notes. 
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He then pee the cup to the Imam, and, filling another, 
gives it to the person seated on the Imam’s right, and hands a 
third to the one seated on his left; each of whom recites what 
follows : 

“T testify that my Lord, and thine, is the Prince of Bees, ’Alt ‘Ibn 
“Aba Talib, who is unconditioned, imperishable, unchangeable; and I 
testify that his Intermediary is lord Muhammad, and his Communicator 
lord Salman; and the Communicator proceeds not from between the 
Archetypal Deity and the Expressed Deity ”— 


after which the presenter of the cup says to each: “Take, O m 
brother, this cup in thy right hand, and ask help of thy Lord, 
‘Abi Talib, thy ruler and helper”—#d b 


hammad and his race !” ing ols 


Sl, Ke. Afterwards, the Pursuivant rises, and placing 
his hands upon his breast says: ‘‘ May God grant you a good 
evening, O brothers, and a pleasant morning, © people of the 
faith! Forgive us any errors, or negligences; for man is so called 
only because he. lapses into error, and absolute perfection per- 
tains only to our Lord, the glorious ’Ali, whe is omniscient” — 


which each communicant replies: “Give, O my brother, that 
which is in thy right hand, and ask help of thy Lord and Crea- 
tor, thy ruler and helper in matters of a religion—may God 
make it to flourish with his affluence, by the suretyship of Mu- | 
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(st 285 (he YW SLC, and then kisses 


the ground, and sits down. 

Then the Imam, facing the assembly, says: “May God grant 
you a good evening, O brothers, and a pleasant morning, O peo- 
ple of the faith! Is it your pleasure that I should minister for 
you, on this blessed day, over the cup of the master of ceremo- 
dale Sb and kisses the ground, which the as- 
sembly also do, striking two octaves with the words: “We 
accept thee as our chief and lord” SULS. The 
Imam then says: “It is a tradition, on the authority of our 
lord Ja’far ‘as-Sadik, the reticent and declarer, the render and 
binder,* that he said: ‘ At prayer-time, it is forbidden either to 
take, to give, to sell, to buy, to report the news, to whisper, to 
be noisy, to be restless, or to tell stories, over the myrtle; but 
let there be silence, listening attention, and saying of “ Amen.” 
Know ye, O brothers, that if any one wears upon his head a 
black turban, or carries on his finger a kishtban, or at his waist 
a two-edged knife, his prayer is hindered; and the greatest of 
‘Sins is to fail in duty over the myrtle; for what is binding upon 
a messenger, if not manifest vigilance XS 


cle ley. ‘Then he kisses the ground, say- 
ing: “This homage to God and to you, O brothers !”—Xela}} sie 
NJ; after which all who are present prostrate them- 
selves, kiss the ground, raise their hands to their heads, and say: 
“To God—let him be exalted! be thy homage paid, O our chief 
and lord ly Sled al Wield, 

Afterwards, the Imam reads the Formula of Disburdening 


(sp), as follows: 


“May God, the august Supreme, forgive all grievous sins, and all mis- 
takes, mishaps, and slips, in our observance of prayer! Let us pray, if 
God will—let'him be exalted! (so and so, naming, says our author, some 
time. of prayer, according to the enumeration given in the notes on the 


* See.note + on p. 245. 
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Third Chapter). I entreat thee, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba 
Talib, that thou wouldst make it for us an hour of favorable response, 
an hour of forgiveness, and an hour of complacence; and that thou 
wouldst most graciously accept it. By the reality of the lord Messen- 
ger, of the immaculate Fatimah, of Muhsin, Mystery of Obscurity, and 
of the tranquil, unveiled, night, do thou accept it from us, as thou hast 
accepted it from thy blameless saints, thy commissioned prophets, and all 
thine obedient servants, of primitive and later times. It is a tradition, 
on the authority of ‘Aba Shu’aib Muhammad Bin Nusair ‘al-’Abdi ‘al- 
Bakri ‘an-Numairi, that he said: ‘Whosoever desires salvation from 
the glow of infernal fires, let him say: “O God, curse thou a gang who 
lay foundations of iniquity and transgression, the nine companies of 
corrupters, who work corruption, and behave themselves not aright 
in religion, whose way leads to Hell-fire, whither tend their erring 
steps: to wit, that company, first of all, composed of ‘Abi Bakr, 
the cursed, "Umar ‘Ibn ‘al-Khattab, the iniquitous Adversary, and ’Uth- 
man Bin ’Affan, the calumniating Satan; together with the compa- 
nies of Talhah, Sa’d, Sa’id, Khalid ‘Ibn ‘al-WaAlid, handler of the cut- 
ting blade, Mu’awiyah and his son Yazid, ‘al-Hajjaj Bin Yasuf ‘ath- 
Thakafi, the inexorable, ’Abd-‘al-Malik Bin Marwan, the stupid, and 
Harin ‘ar-Rashid—may the curse abide upon them, even to the threat- 
ened day! that day when Hell-fire will be inquired of: ‘ Art thou satis- 
fied? to which it will answer: ‘Have I been supplied? and thou, O 
’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, wilt, then, do what thou wilt, and pass sentence 
as thou pleasest. I entreat thee, also, that thou wouldst let thy wrath 
and chastisement descend upon ‘Ishak ‘al-/Ahmar, the broken-backed, 
and ‘Isma’il Bin Khallad, the fool; and do thou curse Shaikh ‘Ahmad 
‘al-Badawi, Shaikh ‘Ahmad /ar-Rifa’i, Shaikh ‘Ibrahim ‘adh-Dhusiki, 
Shaikh Muhammad ‘al-Maghrabi, ‘ash-Shibl ‘al-Marjan, and Shaikh 
*Abd~al-Kadir ‘al-Ghilani, together with every Jew and Christian; 
and do thou curse the Hanifite, Shafiite, Malikite, and Hanbalite sects; 
and let thy wrath and chastisement, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali ‘Ibn 
‘Abi Talib, descend upon the wretch ‘Ibn Karkar, ‘Ishak ‘al-’Ahmar, 
the camel-chafer Kaidar, and Hubaiyib ‘al-Attar; and cause them to 
enter Hell-fire—how shall one be informed what Hell-fire is, which 
spares not, nor reserves, a changer of men’s color! Cursed be all the 
nineteen! Also, curse thon those who play with apes, and catch hold 
of black serpents, together with all Christians and Jews, and every one 
who believes that ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abf& Talib ate, or drank, or was born, or 
had sexual intercourse—may God curse them! may God curse them! 
Moreover, lay thou the curse upon John Marin the Patriarch,* the ex- 
ecrable, and upon all those who feed on thy bounties, while they wor- 
ship not thee; and do thou rid us of them utterly, as flesh is cleared 
from a bone, by the suretyship of ’Ali, Muhammad, and Salman, and by 
the favor of ’Ain-Mim-Sin’”— 


* The first patriarch of the Maronites, who held office about A.D. 700: s. Asse- 
manni Bibl. Orient., i. 496. 
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Then he wipes his hand upon his breast, saying to those pres- 
ent: ‘“‘ We disburden ourselves of these vile Satans, the heretics, 


A 


in dependence on the favor of ’Ain-Mim-Sin”—sSq9 cp Si 
sembled repeat, kissing one another’s hands to the right and 
left; after which the Imam reads the Chapter of the Opening 
(x= le), and the Chapter of the Two Deficiencies to- 
gether with all that follows, up to the Chapter of the Sun (8) 9 
uxedl), and the Chapter of Broad Sunshine (\9\+°,),* and also 


the throne-verse and other verses of the Kurén, at 
his pleasure. When he has done reading, he says to the assem- 
bly: “Know ye, O brothers, that there are many such proof- 
passages, and verses like these, which inform with knowledge of 
the great Supreme. I entreat thee, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali, 
thou august one, by the security of these evidencing verses, and 
these chapters, and of miracles and powers, and by the surety- 
ship of lord Muhammad, who from the light of thy being was 
parted, that thou wouldst compensate and bless the confessors of 
this bounty, this benefit, this primitive faith—may your place 
of abode be inviolate, your branch flourishing, your enemies be 
destroyed! may your Lord, the all-controlling Supreme, the ani- 
mator of forms, bless you! O God, let benediction and peace 
be to our lord ‘al-Khadhir ‘al-’Akhdhar, to the prophet of God 
Alexander, to Malik Ja’far ‘at-Taiyar, to Sultan Habib ‘an-Naj- 
jar, and to my lord Mitham ‘ath-Thimér. Moreover, may the 
spirit of my lord Shaikh Hasan ‘al-’Asmar be sanctified, and 
hail with wishes of mercy! also, that of Shaikh ‘Ibrahim Bin 
Kashmir, that of Shaikh Khalil-i-Matwar, and that of Shaikh 
*Ali-fi-s-Sanaubar! and may God make it an evening and a 
night fraught with blessing to us, and to you, O brothers, all ye 
who are present! By the suretyship of the all-controlling Sove- 
reign, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali, thou august one!”—v Sestet 


* Kur. i., and lxxxiii-xciii—the variation in the title of ch. lxxxiii from our cop- 
ies, which have epee} 8) 9, is only verbal. 
+ Perhaps Kur., ii, 256. 
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After this prayer, the Im4m begins with certain other forms, 
glorifying and adoring ’Ali, and recites many masses, of which 
our author gives only the last: 


“ Mass of Betokening. 


“Praise be to God, to ’Ali the consummate, to Ali the light of men, 
to ’Ali the lord of glory, to ’Ali the seed-burster, to ’Ali the creator of 
the breath of life, to ’Ali the fountain of wisdom, to ’Ali the key of 
mercy, to ’Ali the lamp in darkness, to ’Ali the potentate of potentates, 
to ’Ali the extirpator of imperial princes, to ’Ali the lord of the stately 
tabernacles, to ’Ali the Imam of the apsis, to ’Ali the remover of the 
gate, to ’Ali the dissipator of sorrows, to ’Ali the worker of miracles, 
to ’Ali the opener of the ground, to ’Ali whose love is unfailing, to ’Ali 
the delight of the grey-haired, to ’Ali the knower of that which is in- 
explicable, to "Ali the king of this lower world, to ’Ali lord of the last 
and first of time, to ’Ali the render of rocks, to ’Ali the light of the 
dawn, to ’Ali the river of wine, to ’Ali the father of ‘al-Hasan, to ’Ali 
the river of milk, to ’Ali the cause of causes, to ’Ali the stiller of the 
movements of revolving cycles, to ’Ali the river of Loney, to ’Ali the 
river of water, to Ali the elevator of the heavens, to ’Ali the originator 
of time, to ’Ali the exalted in state, to ’Ali abounding in wonders, to 
’Ali lord of the climes of the rising and the setting sun, to ’Ali who is 
Haidarah with the bald forehead, to ’Ali the bald-tenipled, mysterious 
one, to ’Ali the lord of the fish, to ’Ali the veiled mystery, to ’Ali the 
olive tree, to ’Ali the knower of secret thoughts, to ’Ali the full sea, 
to ’Ali the lord of destiny, to ’Ali the render of rocks, to ’Ali the dig- 
nity of the cow, to ’Ali the horseman of horsemen, to ’Ali the vivifier 
of crumbled bones, to ’Ali the revealer of the book, to ’Ali the dis- 
perser of clouds, to ’Ali the opposer of the sun, to ’Ali arrester general 
of souls, to ’Ali the omnipotent sovereign, to ’Ali the overpowerin 
disposer, to ’Ali the smiter with Dhu-l-Fakar, to ’Ali who was Haidarak 
persistent in onset, to ’Ali the autocrat of the earth, to ’Ali the rightful 
claimant of all free-will service and enjoined obedience, to ’Ali alone 
and sole; to Ali who was Abel, to ’Ali who was Seth, to ’Ali who was 
Joseph, to ’Ali who was Joshua, to ’Ali who was Asaph, to ’Ali who 
was Simon Peter. To this Archetypal Deity we give glory, reverence, 
laudings, magnifyings, extollings, and ascriptions of greatness—to that 
being whom primitive believers betokened, and the eternity of whose 
archetypal divinity has been shown by prophets and messengers; and 
we betoken that which was betokened by our chief and lord ‘al-Husain 
Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khusaibi, and which was betokened by his progenitor 
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Muhammad Bin Nusair ‘al-’ Abdi ‘al-Bakri ‘an-Numairi, and which was 
betokened by Salman the Communicator—that being whose archetypal 
divinity was shown by lord Muhammad the Intermediary, in the seven 
tabernacles, from Abel the well-pleasing, to Haidarah ‘Abi Turdb. 
Know ye, O my brothers, that your God is the eternal archetype of 
archetypes, the alone, the sole, the sublime, through fellowship with 
whom we shall be promoted to gardens of pleasure, and panne 
with the lights of heaven. Know ye that this is our prayer, our pil- 
grimage, and vur alms; and the betokening and the adoration of our 
inmost souls, in simple confidence, of ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abd Talib, the myste- 
rious, bald-templed one, the uncompounded, in whom there is no dis- 
tinction of parts, the indivisible, whom no number comprises, who is 
neither conditioned nor finite, to whom periods and ages bring no 
change, the so denominated Haidarah ‘Aba Turdb, to whom, to the 
magnificence of the glory of whose awfulness, and the greatness of the 
splendor of the lightning of whose divinity—to whom all necks bow, 
and all obstacles and difficulties give way ”— 
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All then raise their hands to their breasts, and recite the 
Chapter of Betokening (see p. 252), each party performing the 
action of raising hands in its own way, as explained in the notes 
on that chapter. When this recitation is over, the Imam takes 
in his hand a cup of wine, and reads a tradition authorized b 
‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khusaibi, in which ’Alf is set fort 
as the one true God; and afterwards directs the assembly to 
bow the head, which they do by reciting the Sixth Chapter (see 
p- 248); and after that he takes the cup which is in the hand 
of him who sits on his right, and mingles its wine with his own, 
saying, as he mingles: “Seest thou yonder? seest thou? O 
delightsomeness! O great magnificence! they are arrayed in 
green silk gauze and brocade, and adorned with armlets of sil- 
ver; and their Lord gives them pure wine to drink. Verily, 
this is your portion; your zeal will surely be recompensed”— 


Then he reads the following melody by ‘al-Hu- 
sain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khusaibi: 

“Privileges with which your brother endows you, who is servant to 
a servant of Twelve Full Moons, your disciple of Junbulan, scion of 
Khusaib, drawing them from the abundance of the overflowing sea— 


| 
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from the fountains of ‘at-Tasnim, which yield pure wine, wine of Salsal, 
the choicest wine, with mixed aroma”— 


Next he recites the Ninth Chapter (see p. 254), the assembly 
repeating after him, and then drinks a little from one of the two 
cups, and presents it to him who sits on his right, and, taking 
the third cup from him who sits on his left, drinks a little 
of that, and gives it back to him, and presents the cup which 
he still retains to the ministering Pursuivant; and so the cups 
pass around among them, from one to another; and, as they 
are offered, each offerer kisses the hand of the receiver, saying 
to him: “Be thou extolled!—drink, O my brother and lord, 
in the faith of the mystery of ’Ain-Mim-Sin”—ls 
whereupon he takes the cup, and drinks, 
saying to the offerer: ‘May God give thee to drink, O my 
brother and lord”— all} Slaw, to which the lat- 
ter replies: ‘ May God cheer thee through thy fellowship of the 
cup, and thy draught, and cause thee to attain to thy goal, and 


that which thou seekest after alll SL 
When the offering of the cup is over, 
the assembly pronounce an “ Amen;” and thereupon the Imam 
reads some verses from the Kurdan, as follows: ‘'T-S-M—those 
are marks of the Plain Book. Perchance thou wearest thyself 
out with grief, because they are not believers: if we please, we 
will reveal to them a sign from heaven to which their necks 
will bow,”* adding: God, O believers, bend !”—x25 5 al, 
wees Ls. When this direction has been obeyed by the recita- 
tion of the Sixth Chapter, as before, he reads the Right-hand 
Invocation as follows: 

“TI entreat thee, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali, thou august one, by the 
reality of this prayer, and of all bowing of the head, and visitations, and 
of the limits of space, and of thunderings and lightnings; by Noah 
and Had; by the reality of the Law of Moses, the Gospel of Jesus, 
the Kuran of Muhammad, and the Psalter of David; by the reality of 
thy form, thy man-like form of existence, whether at day-break, or in 
the twilight-dawn, or in the hours of advancing day; by the reality of 
thine Incomparable, ‘al-Mikdad ‘Ibn ‘al-/Aswad ‘al-Kindi, through whom 
thou didst parcel-off the world of purity, parcels by parcels; by the 
light emitted fromthe midst of the day-beam (that is, says our author, 
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the reddening about the sun, at its rising and setting)—I entreat thee 
that thou wouldst compensate and bless the confessors of this bounty, 
this benefit, this sumptuous charity—may the good thereof be made 
effective to us and to you, evil be put away far from us and you, and 
the malice of rabble-crowds and Adversaries be brought to nought, not 
injuring us or you! and may they who are buried beneath the ground 
wish mercy to us and you! O God, let benediction and peace be to m 
lord ‘al-Khadhir ‘al--Akhdhar, to Malik Ja’far ‘at Taiyar, to Sultan Habib 
‘an-Najjar, who hewed blockhead after blockhead,* and to Sultan ‘Ibra- 
him, together with his son Mahmid. Moreover, may the spirit of my 
lord and teacher Shaikh Hasan, the straight-forward, be sanctified, and 
hail with wishes of mercy! also, that of Shaikh Hasan ‘al-/Ajrad, that of 
Shaikh ’Ali ‘as-Suwairi, that of Shaikh ’Ali Bin Mamdad, that of Shaikh 
Sa’d, as well as that of his brother Shaikh Mas’ad, and that of Shaikh 
Da‘ud, in the city of the celestial sphere! and may the spirits of all be- 
lievers within the four corners of this lower world, and the limits of 
space, be sanctified, and hail with wishes of mercy! Peace be to us 
and to you from ’Ali, the bald-templed, the adorable! Render saluta- 
tions, and ye shall be preserved from all affliction and straits ”"— 


* A play of words upon the name ‘an-Najjar. 
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When the Chapter of Salutation (see p. 250) is finished, the 
Imam reads the Left-hand Invocation (Sk! +65), as follows: 


“TI begin, and intercede with thee, O Prince of Bees, O ’Ali, thou 
august one, O ancient of days, lord of day and night, and of time, by 
the reality of the fourteen saluted orders, of which seven are counted 
for the great world, and other seven for the little world; by the reality 
of the glorifying, the magnifying, the extolling, the hallowing, and the 
calling to mind, with cries of ‘Glory to him! ‘O glorified one!’ ‘O 
glorious one,’ amid those orders; by Alexander and ‘Ardeshir; by the 
well and bucket; by Zulaikhah; by the corn-measure and the ass;* by 
the Companions of the people of ‘al-Kabf, and their dog Kitmir; by 
the cave, the high edifice, and the shrouded youth on his pallet;t by 
the reality of those who went forth on a foray, and assaulted and bat- 
tled with the Devil in the pit-hollow; by four churches of our Lord, 
the great Supreme, namely, the church of Dar ‘al-Khaizuran, the church 
of ‘Umm Salmah, the church of Ridhwan, under the tree, and the 
church of Honor to the Day of the Festival of ‘al-Ghadir—that thou 
wouldst compensate and bless the confessors of this sumptuous charity, 
benefit, and bounty. May our condition, afd yours, be most graciously 
ordered; may whatsoever ye take in hand be favored, and succeed ; 
and may wheat, barley, millet, sesamum, cotton, and silk, be secured to 
you! oreover, may the spirit of my lord Muhammad ‘al-Kabir be 
sanctified, and hail with wishes of mercy! also, that of Shaikh Haidar 
‘al-Kabir, that of Shaikh ‘Ibrahim Badishah-amir,} and that of Shaikh 
Yasuf ‘al-Kasir! and may the spirits of all believers, in four quarters, 
be sanctified 


* Alluding, in these last three appeals, to the story of Joseph, as told in the 
Kuran, or current among Muslims: see Kur., xii. 10, 19, and 72, and Weil's Bibl. 
Leg. d. Muselm., 100, ff. 

i Allusions to the story in Kur., xviii. 8, ff. 


¢ The original text has pale Uskas, which seems evidently a corruption. 
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He next reads the Incense-string (see p. 269), and then con- 


cludes his prayer with three melodies by ‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan 
‘al-Khusaibi, the assembly repeating them after him, as follows: 


“ First Melody. 


“O manifest one, not absent from us, thon hidden one, who ceasest 
not to be alone, whose creative qualities suffice for me, whose Salsal- 
like Communicator claims our praise, respond to thy suppliants, and 
ag us, and be merciful to all the past, from beginning to end. 

ustly do we render all praise to God, and I end my prayer with the 
’Ain alone”— 


TAT iby LAL ST 


— Go tag Gash all 


“ Second Melody. 
“From thee proceeded the revealer of the divine qualities, and all 


good comes from thee. O thou One, of whom neither qualities nor 
essence can be comprehended, thy face is my Kiblah, towards which, 
from every quarter, I direct my prayer, O thou all of all, and who art 
my all, O ’Ali! and I end my prayer in thee”— 
“ Third Melody. 


“ Little matters it what fortune befalls me, I am safe. O Ja’far, God 
of all creatures, thou art my Lord, my Creator, my King; thou art the 
possessor of majesty, and the gracious friend; thou, above the heavens, 
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art exalted on the throne; thou on the earth art present by the Word; 
‘al-Husain and Moses and ’Ali were Expressions of thee; and thou art 
the reviver of bones”— 


dis, 


After this he reads the following intercession (xhw,1) : 


“T entreat thee, O Prince of Bees, thou exalted, thou august one, by 
the security of this conclusion of the Diwan, by Adam, Enos, and Kai- 
nan, by the security of the festival of ‘adh-Dhuha, and of ‘al-Maharjan, by 
the festival of Thursday the 15th of the month Nisan, by the night of 
the 15th of Sha’ban, by the five nights of the month Ramadhan—by 
that which is the reality of all with thee—O ’Ali, thou eternal, thou 
whom nothing engrosses, thou father of the two fair ones, thou sympa- 
thizer, thou benignant, thou recompenser, thou sovereign ruler, by the 
reality of thine Intermediary, lord Muhammad, and of thy Communi- 
eator, lord Salman, by thy lodging under the mantle of the sage and 
the regal purple—that thou wouldst compensate and bless the confes- 
sors of this bounty, sumptuous charity, and benefit, and give them con- 
fidence for solicitude. May he make it an evening and night fraught 
with blessing, and a blessed day, to you, O brothers, defend you against 
every enemy and maligner, and preserve to you your young men, by 
the suretyship of the House of Wisdom, and of the Eternal! O Prince 
of Bees, thou exalted, thou august one !”— 
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Then, facing the assembly, he says: “ Forgive us, O brothers, 
any errors or negligences, any addition or omission; for all men 
are prone to negligence and forgetfulness, and absolute perfection 
pertains only to your Master—thou exalted!—to the glorious 
one, whose knowledge is all-surpassing. This homage to God 
and to you, O brothers, O believers” cp 
ally, and kisses the ground, which the assem- 
bly, likewise, do, responding to him: “'T'o God be thy homage 
paid, O our chief and lord” after 
which, standing up all together, they kiss the hands of one an- 
other, on the right and left, and near by; and, at the same mo- 
ment, the candles are extinguished, when it is day, and the 
master of the festival gives alms, that is, dirhams, to the Imam 
and the ministering Pursuivant, as well as to all who have 
joined in the recitations. 

Then the Imam takes in his hand the Summary, and reads a 
little of it to the assembly, and bids them bend, which they do 
as before; and, after that, directs him who sits on his right to 
read the Right-hand Invocation (see p. 279), and then directs all 
to recite the Chapter of Salutation (see p. 250), and, when this is 
done with, bids him who sits on his left to read the Left-hand 
Invocation (see p. 281), and, at the close, says: ‘‘ This homage 
to God and to you, O brothers, O all ye who are present”— 

Ls al) kissing the ground, 
while the assembly do likewise, and also kiss the hands of one 
another, on the right and left; whereupon the Imam stands up, 
and uncovers his head, the assembly doing the same, and directs 
to recite the Chapter of the Opening, saying: ‘‘ The Chapter of 
the Opening, O brothers, has to do with the subversion of the 
dynasty of ’Uthman, and the succor of the people of ‘al-Khu- 
saibt, the Nusairis”"—x sol} b 
is added a petition to their Lord for the overthrow of all Muslim 
rulers. In conclusion, the Ministers rise and place food before 
the assembly, presenting most of it to the Im4m, who distributes 
a little to those near him; after which they all eat and disperse. 
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Having thus recounted the ceremonies usually observed at 
the festivals of the Nusairis, our author also specifies some cus- 
toms which are peculiar to certain occasions. At the festivals 
in the month of Nisan, of the 17th of Adhdar, and of the 16th 
of First Tishrin, when they begin their prayers, there is placed 
before the Imam a large basin of water, with twigs of olive, 
myrtle, or willow, in it; and, as soon as prayers are over, all 
uncover their heads, and the Dignitary stands up and sprinkles 
over them some of the water, and distributes a few of the 
twigs, which they set into their beehives, to obtain good luck. 
Whenever they recite the Chapter of the Bowing of the Head 
(see p. 248), they bend to the ground, excepting on the day of 
7 when, in reading it, they raise their heads heaven- 
ward. 

The author next gives some statistics respecting the number 
of people belonging to this sect, the names of the towns and 
villages where they live, and the number and names of their 
chiefs, or shaikhs, at the present time, distinguishing between 
the Northerners and Kalazians in each group of localities of 
which he speaks. But it is unnecessary for us to follow him, 
here, farther than to state, that the Nusairis reside in and around 
‘Adhanah, Tarsus, and Antioeh, chiefly, it would seem, in the 
first of these localities, where about five thousand of them are 
said to have their habitations, who are mostly, it appears, of the 
Northerner-party ; that, in the other two localities, also, the 
Kalazians seem to be in the minority; that the Northerners are 
outwardly distinguished by their not shaving at all, and by 
their abstaining from certain articles of food and drink, which 
the Kalazians make free use of; and that, among the Imams of 
the Kalazians, conjugal communism is said to be a Jaw of hospi- 
tality, supported, in part, by a figurative interpretation of Kur. 
xxxili. 49, and partly by inference from one of ten rules of life 
attributed to Ja’far ‘as-Sddik, enjoining “upon every believer to 
gratify his fellow-believers as he would gratify himself”—x Jb 
LES which the Northerners understand 
to require only a readiness to impart of one’s knowledge and 
property to a fellow-believer. It is also ec of notice, that 
the common people among the Nusairis are said to regard their 


Imams as infallible, and as having bodies not subject to the or- 
dinary necessities of flesh and blood. 


The fourth section of this tract is expressly doctrinal, relating 
to a so-called Fall. We shall give a translation of the whole of 
it, together with the text: 
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“ Fourth Section, on the Fall. 


“ All parties among the Nusairis believe that, in the beginning, before 
the world was, they existed as moving lights, and luminous stars, con- 
scious of the distinction between obedience and disobedience, and nei- 
ther eating, drinking, nor excreting, but beholding ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abi Talib 
in sapphire splendor; and that they remained in this condition seven 
thousand and seventy-seven years, and seven hours; but that, then, they 
boasted of themselves, saying: ‘Surely, he has created no nobler crea- 
tures than we are,’ which was the beginning of their going astray. So 
’Ali created for them an Intermediary, who held them under restraint 
for seven thousand years; after which ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abii Talib appeared to 
them, and said: ‘Am I not your Lord? to which they replied: ‘Cer- 
tainly thou art.’ After a while, he manifested to them the all-disposing 
power of the Supreme, and they fancied themselves apprehending him 
fully, supposing him to be one like themselves, which was a second step 
in their wandering. So he made the Intermediary visible to them, 
around whom they revolved for seven thousand and seventy-seven years, 
and seven hours; after which he appeared to them in the form of an 
aged chief, with hoary head and beard (by which form were tried the 
people of light, of the high light-world), and they imagined him to be 
such as was that form in which he appeared to them, and he said to 
them: ‘Who am I? and they replied: ‘We know not.’ Afterwards, 
he appeared in the form of a young man, with curled moustache, riding 
upon an angry-looking lion, and again in the form of a small child, 
and calling to them said: ‘Am I not your Lord? the same question 
being repeated on each manifestation. These three appearances of 
’Ali, in old age, youth, and childhood, are explained by the Kalazians 
with reference to the moon, ’Ali’s appearance as a child being made 
the first, or the new moon, that as a youth the next, or the full moon, 
and that as an old man the last, or the waning moon. He was ac- 
companied by his Expressed Deity, and his Communicator, together 
with the people of the orders of his holiness, namely, the first seven 
orders, constituting the great light-world; and, when he called to 
them, they imagined him to be one like themselves, and were in a - 
maze, and knew not what to answer. So he created for them one who 
should put a stop to their doubting and wondering; and called to 
them, saying: ‘I have created for you a lower sphere, and intend to 
east you down into it; and I shall create for you fleshly habitations, 
and appear to you in an Intermediary akin to yourselves; and who- 
soever of you acknowledges me, and acknowledges my Communicator, 
and my Intermediary, him will I bring back hither; and whosoever 
rebels against me, out of his perverseness will I make an Adwersary to 
confront him; and whosoever denies me, him will I shut up in vest- 
ments of degrading transformation. To this they replied: ‘O Lord, 
suffer us to be here, magnifying thee with praise, and worshipping thee, 
and cast us not down into the lower sphere.’ Then said he: ‘Ye have 
rebelled against me; yet, had ye said: “O our Lord, we know nothing 
save what thou teachest us—thou art the inscrutable, omniscient One,” 
I would have forgiven you.’ Whereupon he made out of their per- 
verseness devils and Satans, and out.of the sins of those devils made 
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women; for which reason the Nusairis do not teach their forms of 
eae? to their women, as is explained in the Book of Light Hand- 
ing, the Book of Proofs, and the Book of Confirmation. Afterwards, 
he appeared to them in the seven tabernacles, to wit: the first, called 
‘al-Hinn, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity was Fakat, the 
Expressed Deity was Seth, the Communicator Jaddéh, and the Adver- 
sary Rauba‘; after which he appeared to them in the tabernacle ‘al- 
Binn, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity was Harmas ‘al-Ha- 
ramasah, that of the Expressed Deity Mashhar, the Communicator 
‘Adhari, and the Adversary ’Ashka’; and in the third tabernacle, called 
‘at-Timm, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity was ‘Ardeshir, 
that is, the pagan Ahasuerus, the Expressed Deity was Dhi Kina’, 
the Communicator Dhf Fikh, and the Adversary ’Itrifan; and in the 
fourth tabernacle, called ‘ar-Rimm, wherein the name of the Arche- 
typal Deity was Enoch, the Expressed Deity was Hindmih, the Com- 
municator Sharamih, and the Adversary ’Izra‘il; and in the fifth tab- 
ernacle, called ‘aj-Jann, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity 
was Durrat ‘ad-Durar, the Expressed Deity was Dhat ‘an-Nar, the Com- 
municator ‘Ishadi, and the Adversary Sifist; and in the sixth taberna- 
cle, called ‘aj-Jinn, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity was ‘al- 
Barr ‘ar-Rahim, the Expressed Deity was Yasuf ‘Ibn Makan, the Com- 
municator Aba Jad, and there was no Adversary; and in the seventh 
tabernacle, called ‘al-Yanan, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity 
was the Philosopher Aristotle, the Expressed Deity was Plato, the Com- 
municator Socrates, and the name of the Adversary Darmail. In all 
of the tabernacles thus enumerated,* the Adversary or Satan consisted 
- of three persons in one, namely, ‘Abii Bakr, "Umar and ’Uthman. 
Afterwards, he appeared to them in the seven tabernacles of divine 
quality, from Abel to ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Abdi Talib, named in the notes on the 
Third Chapter. - 

“The Fall here spoken of is the theme of the following lines by 
Shaikh Muhammad Bin Kalaza: 

‘ At the remembrance of a time which I had before my fall, my tears 
_ overflow, and I sigh deeply, and cry out with a longing never satisfied, 
and a yearning; my heart is made sick with pain, and with my burn- 


* These so-called tabernacles are pre-Adamite gradations of human existence, 
from inferior to higher, corresponding, as appears, in reverse order, to the seven 
forms of degrading transformation, mentioned in the Second Chapter (see p. 238), 
which the Nusairis suppose themselves liable to fall into, for their delinquencies, 
Accordingly, the tabernacle of ‘al- Yanan, i. e., the Greek race, represents the highest 
point which human existence reached, before the special manifestations of ’Ali in 
“the seven tabernacles of divine quality” began, and the first step in the down- 
ward course of those who fail to recognize ’Ali as thus revealed, which is called 


x25), deterioration. Of the other tabernacles, that of ‘aj-Jinn, i.e., the Genii, 
corresponds to awl}, annulment of faculty ; that of ’aj-Jann, i. e., the Demon, to 
Z ‘, degradation; that of ‘ar-Rimm, i.e., the Litter, to push}, defilement ; 
that of ‘at-Timm, i. e., the Scum, to aus, stagnation; that of ‘al-Binn, i.e., the 
Fetid Place, to (ail, wilting; and that of ‘al-Hinn, i.e., the Sprites, to UsLawut, 
the waste-heap. 
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ing passion, because of the felicity of days whose glory is exchanged 
for humiliation, and security for fearfulness. 

‘We were in a sphere of glory, at the zenith of sublimity, coursing 
with angels in each green meadow, and from rivers quaffing choice 
water, pure honey, and milk, together with wine; while heaven and 
earth obeyed our bidding, by the permission of a Deity who made all 
things created, and even the Sovereign Deity—glory to his majesty ! 
gave consent to our imploring petitions. 

‘At length it pleased God, whose decree is final, to say: “I shall 
cast you down to the mundane sphere, and manifest my being in an 
Intermediary of your kin, causing you to see my Intermediaries as one 
sees vapor on the plain, which the thirsty man supposes to be water, 
and, on reaching it, finds to be nothing real. So then, whosoever ac- 
knowledges me, when I — among you in an Intermediary, and dis- 
tinguishes me from human kind, him will I secure from fear and trouble, 
ont save from all that is alarming and afflictive; he shall be restored, 
— to his pristine state, and I will give him rest in the shade, on 
the green meadows of my garden.” 

‘We acquiesced in the Merciful’s words to us, and, falling to the 
sphere of humiliation, after being exalted, have trod, as prisoners, within 
narrow bounds, therein abiding while ages have revolved. 

‘Thee, O Habak, I supplicate, by a divinity which thou hast mani- 
fested, that we might find it as a kind among creatures, and which we 
have been empowered to behold and know, for assurance, by sight, of 
the production of the manifestation—thou, O Creator of the created, 
art date humanity in majesty, yet hast thou, as of human kind, been 
conversable, and shown mercy, and hast been angry with, and hast pun- 
ished, all anthropomorphists, with an — and a punishment ever 
going its rounds through the regions of transmigration—by an Ex- 
’ pressed Deity, deriving origin and power from thee, without disjunc- 
tion, separation, or distinction; by a mandate wherewith thou didst 
charge, on his appearance, Salsal, and also the Five Incomparables; by 
Pursuivants and Dignitaries, by Familiars next, by their associates the 
Purified, O Ramak, I intercede with thee; by those Approved as to 
whatsoever thou hast tried them with; by seven lower orders next to 
them—lift me up from contrariety, and trial of misery, to a highland 
abode, amid gladness and gratification, where cup-bearing boys attend, 
and tiniest maids. 

‘Muhammad Ka4lazi, making invocation becomingly, cherishes hope ; 
and I stand fast by the ancient covenant, abiding in the confession of 
the day of shadowing clouds’”— 
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In the word —%.9 (Habak) here occurring, the hd’ stands for 
new moon (JX), the ba’ for full moon (4), and the kéf for 
moon (5). The word Ws, (Ramak) is an inversion of »5 
(Kamar). The “regions” spoken of in this poem are the seven 
states of existence mentioned in the Second Chapter, and in the 
notes upon it. Such are the comments of our author. 


_ Our author’s fifth section, Use 3, con- 
sists entirely of specimens of Nusairian poetry, with explana- 
tory remarks. Here we are informed that the Nusairis have 
given the following female names, to wit: Sa’da’ (s!rx~), Maiya 
‘ar-Rabab Zainab ’Alya (slle), Labna’ 
(cli), and Laila (dW), to the seven so-called tabernacles of 
divine quality, from Abel to ’Ali Ibn ‘Abi Talib; that they 
compose verses in their praise, and pay homage to them, as 
women; and that such verses are called Brides of the Diwan 
Unis). 

From among the specimens of this sort of poetry published 
by our author we select the first for translation, together with a 
note upon it, and give also its text.* 


“Verses by Shaikh ‘Ibrahim 'at-Tist, in praise of Mistress Zainab. 


“Let me take a draught, O my friends, and gladden myself, in the 
air of Zainab, beauty of archetypal qualities ;+ for my morning-cup let 
me take a draught of choice wine, colored to ancient purple in its jars. 

“ My ecstasy with love of her runs wild, O my fellow; I am lost in 
wonder in describing her, and my tongue is tied. 

“Daughter by the first birth, ten and four the number of her age, 


* Following the express design of our author, we print all poetical texts of the 
Nusairis without correction of errors in syntax and prosody. 

+ That is, who unites all that is attractive in the qualities of the Archetypal 
Deity. 
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her light surpasses all lights; her hair falls in a veil of brightness, and 
we are sheltered beneath the circlet of her imperial crown; the broad, 
rimmed basin of her eye-brows is one brilliant light, the side-wise look 
of her eye is a fascination which deeply moves me; her face, with am- 
ber on both cheeks for foil, is like the _ia moon rising in light; when- 
ever she smiles, a sweet perfume is exhaled, and there appears the flash 
of a softly lightening cloud of Yemen; her breast is smooth, like silk 
to the touch; therein is a red pomegranate, the rounding moon to a 
favored one. 

“So I sought intercourse with her, and she said: ‘ No liking have we 
for the whore-monger;’ I replied: ‘ Away with the pander in thy air, 
away with him who would breed a harlot-progeny; 1 am of the family 
of ‘Ahmad, allied to Husain, connected with Junbulan, a Jindab, akin to 
Numairi’”*— 


The expression “ten and four the number of her age” alludes 


to the entrance of the moon upon its fourteenth day. The 


drinking of Zainab signifies the consummation of knowledge 
of her. 


Passing over, now, several other pieces of poetry of which 
the moon, or Mistress Zainab, is the subject, and one in praise 


* The writer thus declares himself of the true faith, and so entitled to claim the 
favor of the Deity represented in the person of this object of his admiration, 
Whoredom is here put for alienation from the one true God. 
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of the Deity, under no specific name, we come to some verses 
which express the peculiar views of the party of the Northern- 
ers, to whom, as before stated, the whole heavens represent ’ Alf, 
while the Kalazians hold tge moon to be the special token of 
his presence with mankind. Of these the following specimen 
may suffice : 


“Verses by Shaikh Yisuf'Ab& Tarkhdn, in praise of the Heavens. 


“Rise, my fellow, with us; let us course on yellow and white thor- 
oughbreds, to reach the monastery of Mar Yuhana, by a night’s late 
travelling ; where are monks and servitors, and sundry devotees, under 
the power of a bride’s hot blasts, the daughter of a presbyter.* 

“Large at the hips, supple, of comely form is she, the beloved of Mar 
Jurjis ; she wears a loose veil, in color like the horizon, unruffled; and 
a yellow veil, and a great white veil unspotted ; also a clear red veil, of 
high import, seen from far. The while her effluence descends upon 
created things, a world is exalted with sanctity; but, were her veils 
withdrawn, existence would become awry. Let her have assumed her 
stately mein, and thou wilt see prostrate monks, and lions, for fear of 
her, and for her majesty, glorifying and hallowing. 

“She was a fire for Abel, disowned by the Adversary ‘Iblis; it was 
she who bore up the True God’s prophet Enoch; she was a saving 
water to Noah, after that the devils were drowned therein; a fire to 
Abram she, a True Deity; and the fire of the prophet Moses was she; 
she was the Spirit who produced my lord Jesus; of her ‘Ahmad spoke 
in eulogy, and afterwards Mar Kais} 

“ Hidden is she in that wherein she appears to us, O fellow-mortal. 
All hail to her, the limitless, incomparable goal of my eyes! Not turn- 
ing away from her, by her shall I be guarded; Ydsuf is a servant to 
the True God’s people—my calling whelly changed ”— 


* The Virgin Mary,-as “the bride of heaven,” must be here referred to: though 
the description which follows refers only to phenomena of the heavens, an identi- 
fication with the mother of our Lord is plainly expressed in the after-clause “she 
was the Spirit who produced my lord Jesus;” and there would seem to be an 
allusion to the Roman Catholic doctrine of “semper virgo” in the words “but, 
were her veils ‘withdrawn, etc.” 


t In the original, 45,8, which seemed to call for some emendation. 
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Such are the poetic effusions contained in this section, evi- 
dently designed, as our author intimates, for impression on the 
popular mind; in some of which, indeed, a sensuous veil of 
imagery almost hides from view the dogmas which are intended 
to be set forth. 


The sixth section, (ox on certain funda- 
mental principles of the Nusairis, reads as follows: 


“ All the Nusairis believe that the spirits of the chiefs of the Mus- 
lims, firmly grounded in the science of their religion, assume, at death, 
the bodily form of asses; that Christian doctors enter into swine-bodies ; 
that Jewish rabbis take the form of male apes; and, as for the wicked 
of their own sect, that their spirits enter into quadrupeds used for food, 
sceptics of note excepted, who, after death, are changed into male apes; 
while persons of mixed character, partly good and partly bad, become 
invested with human bodies in other sects. "When a professor of some 
other belief apostatizes, and is united with them, they hold that, in past 
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generations, he was one of themselves, and that his birth within the 
pale of that faith which he abandons was consequent upon some crime 
which he committed. 

“No member of any alien sect is admitted into their fraternity, as 
for the first time, unless he be a Persian, the Persians being believers 
in the divinity of ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib like themselves; and, without 
doubt, their progenitors were of. Persia and ‘Irak. In Jewish history, 
however, they are said to have originated in Palestine; and this state- 
ment is not groundless, inasmuch as they hold many principles in com- 
mon with people of that country, such as the worship of the sun and 
moon. But, unqgestionably, Magians are found among them, so that 
their worship may be of Magian origin, and they may be practising, at 
the present time, rites which are none other than Magian. 

“As for one of their faith by birth, who apostatizes, their judgment 
respecting the separatist is that his mother was an adulteress among 
them, being of that sect whose creed he adopts. 

“They simulate all sects, and, on meeting with Muslims, swear to 
them that they, likewise, fast and pray. But their fasting is after 
a worthless manner; and, if they enter a mosque in company with 
Muslims, they recite no prayer, but, lowering and raising their voices in 
imitation of their companions, curse ‘Abi Bakr, Umar, ’Uthman, and 
other persons. The simulation of sects is set forth by them allegori- 
cally, as follows: We, say they, are the body, and all other sects are 
clothings; but, whatever sort of clothing a man may put on, it injures 
him not; and whosoever does not thus simulate is a fool, for no reason- 
able person will go naked in the market-place. I will specify, however, 
a token by which the dissembler may be recognized: when a Nusairi 
disavows the worship of ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, it may be known that he 
sets light by his belief, since he could not so express himself without 
having abandoned his religion; or, when a Nusairi reveals his form of 

rayer, it is certain that he has apostatized, for thus says their lord ‘al- 

husaibi: ‘ Whosoever discloses our testimony is forbidden our gar- 
den; and, if any one says to you: “Disclose and be guiltless,” haste 
ye away.’ 

“A token by which members of the sect recognize one another is as 
follows: if a stranger comes among his fellow-believers, he inquires: ‘I 
have a relative*—do ye know him? to which they reply: ‘ What is 
his name?’ and he says: ‘His name is ‘al-Husain,’ when they rejoin: 
‘Ibn Hamdan,’ and he adds: ‘/al-Khusaibi;’ a second token consists 
in their saying to the stranger: ‘Thy uncle was unsettled—for how 
many periods /’+ to which if he replies: ‘Sixteen,’ they receive him; a 
third is the question: ‘If thy uncle should thirst, whence wouldst thou 
give him to drink? to which the answer is: ‘From the fountain of 


* See pp. 245, 278, 293. 

+ An allusion to ages of doubt prior to the revelation of “indubitable truth,” 

bably to those successive stages of'divine manifestation, sixteen in number, 
rom the aged chief down to the human ’Ali, which are mentioned in the fourth 
section of this tract (see p. 286). “Thy uncle was unsettled” means, in the lan- 
guage of the Nusairis, who use “uncle” for “preceptor” (see, e. g., p. 233), that 
there was no certain teaching. 
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*Ali-quality ;’ a fourth is this inquiry: ‘Should thy uncle’s feet sink in 
the sand, whither wouldst thou direct him? the answer to which is: 
‘To the Serpent of Mu’awiyah;’* a fifth is the following question: 
‘Should thy uncle annoy, where wouldst thou meet him? to which one 
answers: ‘In the Pedigree-chapter ;’+ a sixth consists of the following 
dialogue: ‘ Four, two fours, three and two, and as many more twice over, 
in thy religion—what place have they? answer: ‘In the Journeying- 
chapter ;’{ question: ‘ Portion them out to me—wilt thou? answer: 
‘Seventeen of them of ‘Irak, seventeen of Syria, and seventeen un- 
known;’ question: ‘Where are they to be found? answer: ‘At the 
gate of the city of Harran; question: ‘What is their employment? 
answer: ‘They receive justly, and render justly,’ 

“The binding adjuration among the Nusairis, universally, is to place 
one’s hand in that of another, saying: ‘I adjure thee by thy faith, in 
the faith of the covenant of ’Ali the Prince of Believers, and by the 
covenant of ’Ain-Mim-Sin;’ this makes it obligatory to speak the truth. 
Another form is to moisten a finger with one’s spittle, and place it on 
the other’s neck, saying: ‘I am absolved of my sins, and lay them on 
thy neck; and I adjure thee, by the foundation of thy religion, by the 
mystery of the covenant of ’Ain-Mim-Sin, that thou tell me the whole 
truth touching such or such a matter,’ which also debars from false- 
hood. The latter form of adjuration is more established with the 
Northerners than among the Nusairis of other parties; whoever takes 
it falsely, supposes himself to assume all the sins of the adjurer. 

“All the Nusairis imagine the eminent chiefs of their sect to have 
no sexual intercourse with their wives; but that they make passes over 
them, by which they conceive. 

“If any one who has abjured their faith passes by when they are at 
prayer, that prayer is spoiled, and they repeat it over again. They 
must not pray at all on the same day that they hear a story told”— 


* Meaning, of course, ’Ali, the biter of the heel, as it were, of Mu’Awiyah, who 
nevertheless brought to an end his temporal dominion. 
+ See p. 241. ¢ See p. 258. 
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The seventh section of this tract is a narrative of the author’s 


discovery of the deeper mysteries of the Nusairis, 25 3 
It concerns us chiefly for certain doc- 
trinal statements contained in it. The author had been for 
three years a novitiate, and was suspected of heretical opinions, 
when, at length, he bribed one of the chiefs of the party of the 
Northerners to tell him “the hidden mystery,” and received the 
following communication : 


“Know, O my son, that the heavens are the impersonation of ’Ali- 
‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, namely, that hidden garden, beneath the Place of Rest, 
which the Kuran speaks of in the words: ‘beneath which flow rivers’ 
—of which rivers the first is a river of wine, in color red, whereby is 
determined the seeing of the heavens as red by our lord the Expressed 
Deity, that is, Muhammad; the second, a river of milk, in color white, 
which is what is seen by the Communicator, that is, by Salman ‘al- 
Farsi, for he beholds the heavens as white; the third, a river of honey, 
in color yellow, which determines the seeing of the heavens as yellow 
by the angels, that is, the stars; the fourth, a river of water, which is 
what we see, for to us the heavens appear like water. 

“When, however, we are purified from these human grossnesses, our 
spirits will be elevated amid the clustered stars which form the milky 
way, and we shall be clothed with spiritual habitations, and shall then 
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behold the heavens as yellow.* But if, during this present transient 
life, we doubt respecting the heavens [as the manifestation of ’Ali], our 
spirits will enter into bodies of degrading transformation, and there will 
never be any deliverance for us. As for people of other sects, who dis- 
believe in this our doctrine, they will become sheep and wild beasts, or 
assume other forms of degradation, and will never be purified. 

“ Know thou, also, that the sun is lord Muhammad, who himself has 
been one with every prophet who has appeared in the world, from the 
tabernacle of ‘al-Hinn to Adam, and down to Muhammad, even as our 
chief and lord ‘Aba ’Abdallak ‘al-Husain Bin Hamdan ‘al-Khusaibi has 
informed us, in these words of his Diwan: 

“<¢Tf their number were a hundred thousand, the whole would always 
amount to one.’ 

“Know thou, furthermore, that the moon is Salman /al-Farsi, and 
that these starst are the angels who existed before the world was, con- 
stituting seven orders, one above another, namely: the eldest of them 
all,t lord ‘al-Mikdad, identical with the star Saturn, which also bears 
the name of Mikha‘il; and the star Jupiter, which is ‘Abu-dh-Dharr, 
and also bears the name of ‘Asrafil; and ’Abdall4h ‘Ibn Rawahah ‘al- 
‘Ansari, who is the star Mars, identical with the angel ’Izra/il, who 
arrests spirits existing in the world—the proof of which is that this 
star disappears from its place when any human soul is departing; and 
’Uthman Bin Madh’dn ‘an-Najashi, who is the star Venus, and, as one 
of the angels, bears the name of Dardiya‘il; and the star Mercury, 
which is Kanbar Bin Kadan ‘ad-Dasi, and, as an angel, also bears the 
name of Saldiya‘il§ (—the offices of each of whom, says our author, 
are specified in the notes on the Fifth Chapter||). The other seven 
orders form the milky way, and are the spirits of those who have been 
translated from humanity, for their acknowledgment of ’AMS, as well 
as of every one of the manifestations, from the tabernacle of ‘al-Hinn 
to Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib. Of these two groups of sevens (both of which, 
adds our author, have been spoken of in the notes on the Seventh 
Chapter), the first forms the seven heavens, and the second the seven 
earths, mentioned in the Kuran. 


. _* It should be observed, that the preceding allegorical interpretation of the 
clause quoted from the Kuraén expresses a graduated difference of aspect in which 
the Supreme Deity is supposed’ to present himself to the various orders of created 
existence: comp. our author’s note on the First Chapter (p. 237), and the colors of 
the bride’s veils described on p. 294. 

( + nm is, the planets, called “ the Seven Twinkling Stars” in the Third Chapter 
p. 289). 
Lit, “their Kabir,” 


abrbo, supposing this name to signify “ Receytacle of the Deity,” _s0 being 
the sign of the genitive, and ,}o having its cabbalistic import, as explained in the 
Kabbala Denudata, i. 1, p. 604. Dardiya’il may be similarly interpreted: see Kab. 
Denud., ibid., p. 259. Comp. the epithet XJleJ} WIKI} x applied to the hu- 
man ’Ali on p. 242. 4 

| See p. 248. {| See pp. 251-2. 
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“ Also, know thou that one and the same Archetypal Deity is in each 
of the four stages of light, namely: the first, called the stage of sur- 
mise, made by the first glimmering of day amid dark clouds, which is 
lord Salman, whose appearance unveiled would cause the earth to vanish 
with all that is upon it, not a man surviving; the second, called the 
stage of effulgence, made by the day-beam; the third, called the morn- 
ing-stage, made by the arching sun—to which three those words of the 
Right-hand Invocation allude: ‘thy form, thy man-like form of exist- 
ence, whether at day-break, or in the twilight-dawn, or in the hours of 
advancing day ;’* and the fourth, called the zenith-stage, made by the 
[illuminated] heavens: all of which stages we hold to be substantially 
one. The voice of the thunder-bolt, too, is the voice of the Archetypal 
Deity ’Ali Bin ‘Aba Talib, calling out in these words: O ye my crea- 
tures, acknowledge me, doubt not of me, and recognize my Expression 
and my Communicator, and the inhabitants of the orders of my holi- 


* See p. 279. 
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Here we pass over some sceptical objections suggested by our 
author, which led to no farther explanations, and take up the 
continuation of his narrative as follows: 

“Then the chief undertook to present to me proofs of the divinity of 
the heavens, instancing the Prophet’s words in the Kuran: ‘ Whitherso- 
ever ye turn, there is God’s presence—God is omnipresent, omniscient,’* 
to which he added: ‘ Know thou that in the name of ’Ali there are three 
Jetters, and that the words for heavens, the twilight, the glimmering of 


* Kur,, ii, 109, 
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day, and the arching sun, all have three letters—which is a plain proof 
of the correctness of our doctrine. Or hast thou not read the Chapter 
of Testimony in the Dustar, which says: ‘he is immeasurable, illimit- 
able, incomprehensible, inscrutable ?+ and know thou, O my son, that 
sight cannot reach to the limit of the heavens, nor can any one behold 
them in their prime configuration, that is, their red aspect, save only 
the Expressed Deity. 
“ Know thou, also,” continued the chief, “that the dog of the Com- 
a of ‘al-Kahf was an impersonation of ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib; that 
e appeared to the seven youths who had fled from the emperor Decian, 
in the form of a dog, in order to prove them, and to try their faith; and 
that so, inasmuch as they believed in him, they were elevated to the 
heavens, and became stars. Previously, he appeared to the children of 
Israel in the form of a cow, when they had grievously sinned, and the 
earth had well nigh swallowed them up; and so they who believed were 
delivered, while the doubting were engulfed in the earth, such as Korah 
and his company. In the Kuran, this cow is said to have been sacri- 
ficed, by which is meant that she was perfectly recognized. He ap- 
peared also to the people of Salih, in the form of a camel, which they 
mutilated, that mutilation signifying a rejection, on account of which 
they perished, and their city was turned upside down. Many other of 
_ his manifestations we leave unnoticed ”— 


* See p. 255. 
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After this, our author was still more troubled with doubts, 
and became an avowed apostate from the Nusairian faith. But 
we are not concerned to dwell upon the details of his personal 
experience. Suffice it, that, the party of the Northerners hav- 
ing failed to afford him satisfaction, the Kalazians were called 
in to reclaim him from heresy; that to their importunities he 
seemed, at length, to yield; that thus, after a while, he secretly 
possessed himself of a certain Book of the Hidden Sense (PLS 
cyolsl), in which was set forth the Nusairian belief, according 
to Kalazian interpretation, but only to find even more of inanity 
than in the statements of the Northerners; that he sought, how- 
ever, to satisfy his doubts by continued intercourse with the 
Kalazians, and became a pupil to one of their Preceptors, but 
obtained no different views, except that the moon represents 
the Archetypal Deity, for his teacher said: 

“Know thou, that the dark part of the moon is a person, bearing re- 
semblance to humanity, who has two hands, two feet, a body, and a 
head, and upon his head a crown, and in his hand a sword, which is 
the notched blade of Muhammad”— GAT 

Liss} 43 daw and that the heavens represent Salman 
‘al-Farst; all of which is contrary to the belief of the Northern- 


ers, as before stated. 

Then the Preceptor endeavored to convince him of the pro- 
priety of worshipping the moon, and first alleged, in favor of it, 
the following passage from the Kurén: “each day, he is about 


some business :”* 


“Which,” said he, “applies well to the moon, inasmuch as it every 
day appears in some special phase, growing gradually larger, day by 
day, to the full, and then turning about, and growing smaller and 
smaller, until it ends with being a new moon, yet without any change. 
To us, indeed,” added the Preceptor, “ he appears veiled, on account of 
sins which we formerly committed, in the beginning, when he tried us, 
while we were among the angels, and said: ‘I intend to cast you down 
to the mundane sphere,’ and we replied: ‘Suffer us to be here, O our 
Lord, and we will magnify thee with praise’—for which cause he cast 
us down from amid the angels into this world, and our vision of him 
became veiled; nor shall be behold him otherwise than under a veil, so 


long as we abide in these ASI 


* Kur,, lv. 29. 
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rscneiial also brought up this passage: ‘“ God is the light of the 
heavens and the earth,”* interpreting “the heavens” to signify 
the seven orders of the great world, and “the earth” the seven 
orders of the little world, already spoken of in the notes on the 
Chapter of Salutation; and then he quoted from the Kuran, 
again, as follows: “and hath set the moon therein for a light,”+ 
saying that the truth of the text before cited: “God is the light” 
etc. depends upon its reference to the moon—, 
tion to this confusion of the literal and the metaphorical, our 
author here put in that other passage of the Kuran which says: 
“and hath made the sun and the moon and the stars to serve 
you;”t whereupon the Preceptor pronounced a curse upon all 
suns, moons, and stars, spoken of in the Kuran as subordinate, 
declaring them to be figurative expressions for ‘Abi Bakr, 
"Umar, and ’Uthman; in proof of which he appealed to a tradi- 
tion reported on the authority of the Prophet Muhammad, that 
he once greeted ‘Abii Bakr with the words: ‘‘ Welcome to the 
sun of the habitable world, and its moon”—og) (masts Lope 

4 

Moreover, the Preceptor said: 


“Know thou, O my son, that the moon is the impersonation of ’Ali 
according to those words of the Dustir: ‘and the appearance of the 
Archetypal Deity from amid the sun,’§ together with that passage in the 
Imim-chapter, the Twelfth, where ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib is called ‘the 
light of darkness’;”|] and, when to this our author objected that, in 
one of ‘al-Khusaibi’s melodies, the Deity is addressed as the “ manifest 
one, not absent from us,"4{ whereas the moon does absent itself, the 
Preceptor replied that visible lights are never wholly wanting to the 
Deity ; that, when the moon withdraws, he appears in the sun; and, 
when sun and moon withdraw, that he appears in the stars—which he 
claimed to be proved by the fact that the several words for moon, sun, 
and stars are tri-literal, like the name of 3) ail 


* xxiv. 35. Kur., Ixxi. 15. Kur., xvi., 12. 
§ See p. 255. See p. 257. {| See p. 282. 
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Lt,>) U5; “and if.” said he, “thou wouldst pray when neither sun 
nor moon nor stars are discoverable amid the clouds, thou must take in 
hand a silver dirham, and, when thou hast read the Sixth Chapter, thou 
must regard the rim of the coin; and whosoever, after having been in- 
structed, is without his white coin, falls short in duty; for says our lord 
Shaikh Hasan Bin Makztz ‘as-Sinjari, in his Kasidah : 

“¢ And have paid their debt, glorying, with a dinar on which is the 
stamp of thy name’”—Rawlys Ames oly od 


“Know thou, moreover,” continued the Preceptor, “that the cow 
mentioned in the Kuran was ’Ali ‘Ibn ‘Aba Talib, who was, likewise, 
the camel of Salih; in which two forms he appeared in order to prove 
the people of the time: and as for the dog of the Companions of ‘al- 
Kahf and ‘ar-Rakim, that was Salman ‘al-Farsi. 

“Such is the true doctrine, which thou must hold in order to be 
saved. Thou hast also to fulfill the indispensable requirement and in- 
cumbent duty ”— 


The closing injunction of the Kalazian Preceptor had refer- 
ence, it appears, to the usage of conjugal communism, already 
noticed as peculiar to the Kalazian party ; and our author alleges 
the testimony of a Nusairian chief, in the presence of several 
Greeks and Armenians, to the fact of the general prevalence of 
this usage among the Kalazians. 

These statements respecting the Kalazian interpretation of 
Nusairianism could not persuade our author to return to his old 
faith; yet, on condition of his outwardly conforming to Nusai- 
rian rites, he was still tolerated among the Northerners of his 
native district. But a misunderstanding soon arose, and he 
began openly to controvert the Nusairian faith, both on the 
ground of its inconsistency with the Kuran and by arguments 
of reason. From this part of his narrative we extract the fol- 
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lowing passage, as an additional illustration of the Nusairian 
manner of dealing with the precepts of the Kuran, seeming to 
recognize their obligation, and yet virtually abrogating them by 
allegorical interpretation. 

“Moreover,” said our author, “the Kuran enjoins the fast of the 
month Ramadhan; whereas ye, not to say that ye are at variance with 
that authority, pronounce a curse upon every one who abstains from 
food. Your doctors, meanwhile, are not agreed as to what that fast 
signifies; for some say that the month Ramadh4n stands for Muham- 
mad, and that fasting in that month is concealment of one’s knowledge 
of him; some, that it stands for prayer, and that fasting therein is the 
making a secret of one’s prayers; some, that the fast of the month Ra- 
madhan is simply abstinence from indecency and iniquity—from which 
one may infer that indecency and iniquity are allowable in other 
months; some, that the fast in question signifies a man’s keeping him- 
self from his wife during the month Ramadhan, which is contrary to 
those words of the Kuran: ‘ye are permitted to go in on the night of 
the fast ete. *”— 


The remainder of this section relates to the author’s becoming 
a Jew, and then a Christian, and to the treatment he met with, 
in consequence, from the Nusairis. There is nothing in it which 
claims our notice, unless it be a passing intimation that the Nu- 
sairis offer sacrifices in honor of their departed chiefs, whose 


intercession is supposed to be thereby secured—a> 
The concluding section of this tract is wholly controversial, 


che St being an argument against the doctrines 
and rites of the Nusairis, and is of no importance to us. 


It was our intention, after thus carefully following the steps 
of our author, to bring together the substance of what he com- 


* Kur, ii. 183. + Comp. p. 280. 
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municates, as to each important historical or doctrinal point, 
in the form of a review, and to compare the belief of the Nu- 
sairis, as here, for the first time, unfolded with any sort of com- 
leteness, with those other religious systems, Christian, Jewish, 
Rakion, and Muhammadan, and those speculations of Greek 
philosophy, to which it is related, either in the way of agree- 
ment or of contrast. But such a review and comparison may 
be more hopefully undertaken, perhaps, on another occasion. 
We, therefore, content ourselves, for the present, with having 
made known these very important original documents; nor 
shall we be sorry if some one more deeply versed in the history 
of religious opinion than we pretend to be, shall anticipate us in 
reducing toa scientific shape the materials here presented. They 
deserve to be handled by one who could do for the Nusairis 
what the illustrious De Sacy did so thoroughly for the Druses. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE LUNAR DIVISION OF THE ZODIAC 


REPRESENTED IN THE 


NAKSHATRA SYSTEM OF THE HINDUS. 


By Rev. EBENEZER BURGESS, 
LATE MISSIONARY OF THE A. B, C, F, M. IN INDIA, 


Presented to the Society May 1th, 1865. 


Upon presenting an essay on this subject, after so much has 
been written respecting it by the most learned men of Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and America, a few preliminary remarks 
seem called for by way of explanation. I had prepared an 
essay on the originality of the Elindu astronomy, to be appended 
to the Translation and Notes of the Sirya-Siddhanta. But the 
work had become so much extended, that it was thought best 
by the Committee of Publication not to print it. A prominent 
object in that essay was, that I might express my views on some 

oints in reference to which I had found myself at variance with 

rof. Whitney—which views of my own, I being distant from 
the place of publication, had not found a place in the notes. The 
originality of the nakshatras in India was one of the topics I had ’ 
prominently noticed. But I was allowed a limited space for a 
closing note to the Translation, in which I stated in brief the 
fact that I differed from Prof. Whitney in regard to some mat- 
ters which he had treated in the notes, and mentioned what the 
principal points of difference were. This I did, as I then re- 
marked, in order that I might feel free to revert to the subject 
at a future time. For reasons which I need not specify, I was 

revented from doing this until after the appearance of Prof. 
Whitney's essay criticising the views of Weber and Biot on the 


nakshatra system, published in the Society’s Journal (above, pp. 
1-92). In the meantime, Prof. Miiller had discussed the subject 
elaborately in the preface to the fourth volume of his edition of 
the Rig-Veda. The appearance of these two essays called my 
attention anew to the subject, and revived my intention of set- 


| 
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ting forth my own views in relation to it. On taking up the 
subject again, I have the advantage of what these eminent 
scholars have written, and I have permitted their arguments, I 
think, to modify my own views in reference to whatever points 
truth required me to do so. 

Another fact should not pass unnoticed in this connection: 
M. Biot, in his review of the translation of the Sirya-Siddbanta, 
published in the Journal des Savants, having made numerous 
unfavorable criticisms on parts of the work—which were hand- 
somely, and, in general, justly replied to by Prof. Whitney—was 
quite severe on my closing note, and especially on the fact of 
my continued adherence to the opinion that the nakshatras had 
their origin in India. As if there was something unreasonable 
in my not being convinced by his arguments in favor of their 
Chinese origin—to which Prof. Whitney seemed to have yielded. 
His style of remark seemed to be rather overbearing and unwar- 
rantably condemnatory ; and the fact that I had merely stated 
my opinion, without giving the reasons in detail, seemed to 
strike his mind much to my disadvantage—it being regarded by 
him as evidence that I was unreasonably holding on to precon- 
ceived opinions which had been shown by him to be untenable, 
by unanswerable arguments, which I had refused to consider. 
Here, then, is an additional reason why I wish to express my 
views more fully. 

Of the conclusions to which the four distinguished scholars 
before noticed, who have written on the subject, have arrived, 
those of Prof. Miiller accord most nearly with my own, although, 
in his arguments to support his views, he has laid himself open 
to criticism—which criticism he has received at the hand of 
Prof. Whitney. Prof. Miiller strongly maintains the Hindu 
origin of the system, and, while some of. his reasoning is open to 
objection, other parts are valid. And here I may be permitted 


» to remark that the essential arguments, on which I rely to show 


the probable, if not certain origin of the nakshatra system in 
India, I had written out before I saw the essay of Prof. Miiller 
or Prof. Whitney’s criticism upon it; yet I am free to acknowl- 
edge that his facts and reasoning have contributed, as I think, 
to enlarge and render more definite my views of the subject. 

Prof. Whitney, after occupying some seventy pages in criticis- 
ing the views and arguments of Weber and Biot, sums up his 
own conclusions in the following language: 

“This is the array of probabilities upon which I base my sus- 
picion that the Hindus did not, after all, originate the primitive 
system of lunar asterisms represented to us by the nakshatras, 
the mandzil, and the sieu. ‘That it is but scanty, I freely admit: 
it is not of a character to compel belief, and I can quarrel with 
neither the candor nor the good sense of any one who shall 
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refuse to be moved by it. I only claim that it is sufficient to 
prevent us from maintaining with confidence and dogmatism the 
derivation from India, either directly or indirectly, of the mand- 
zil and the sieu, and to lead us to look with expectation rather 
than with incredulity for the appearance of evidence which shall 
show some central or western Asiatic race to have been the in- 
ventors of the lunar zodiac.” 
This is both courteous and liberal. Yet I cannot but express 
a little surprise at the rather indefinite position which the lan- 
uage implies. For, after reading the severe criticisms which 
rof. Whitney offered on the arguments of Prof. Weber, who 
maintains the mediate Hindu origin of the systems—after having 
read his emphatic declaration in reference to the arguments of 
Prof. Miiller, who maintains the absolute Hindu origin of the sys- 
tem, that they ‘‘ are untenable”—after reading very numerous ex- 
pressions scattered all along through what he has written on the 
subject, implying a belief more or less definite in the superior 
claims to originality of the stew on the one hand or of the mand- 
zil on the other—lI say, after reading all this, I was expecting a 
stronger word than “suspicion” with which to characterize his 
conclusion ; I was expecting a definite utterance of disbelief in 
the Hindu origin of the system, with perhaps a formal recognition 
of the claims of the Chinese or Arabians to the honor of having 
originated this division of the zodiac. But I do not attempt to 
make out a case of inconsistency. I accept the final declaration 
of Prof. Whitney, as above quoted, as expressing his belief. 
And I am glad that there is no more radical difference between 
his position and my own. 
y position in reference to the subject under discussion may 
be indicated by the foilowing theses : 
The lunar division of the zodiac represented by the nakshatras 
had its origin in India. 
The seu of the Chinese have no genetic relation with the In- 
dian nakshatras. 
The mandzil of the Arabians were directly derived from India. 
In support of these propositions, my arguments are based upon 
the following facts and considerations: viz., the indisputable 
documentary evidence of the existence of astronomical discovery, 
knowledge, and culture in India, which involved the recognition 
and use of the nakshatra system, as early as from the fourteenth 
to the twelfth century before Christ; the absence of reliable 
evidence of the existence of the system either in China or 
Arabia or any other country at that early date or for some cen- 
turies after; some resemblances and discrepancies between the 
systems as now found in the three countries respectively; the 
state of astronomical and other knowledge in the countries 
named, and the evident course of communication of knowledge 
and influence between different nations at that early time. 
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The existence of astronomical discovery, knowledge, and cul- 
ture in India, as early as the fourteenth, thirteenth, or twelfth 
century before Christ, is proved mainly by the recorded position 
of the solstitial and equinoctial points, found in fragments of 
ancient astronomical tracts that have been preserved, which can 
only be referred to that early date. The facts in relation to this 
point are briefly as follows: 

At the time of the arrangement of the modern system of Hin- 
du astronomy, as found in the Siddhéntas—which took place 
not far from A.D.500, when the Hindu sphere was made to 
commence at the first of Mesha or the beginning of the naksha- 
tra Acvina, that is, about 10’ west of the star ¢ Piscium—it was 
a received astronomical fact, the universal belief with Hindu 
astronomers, that the equinoctial and solstitial points had fallen 
back about twenty-seven degrees from the places they once oc- 
cupied, according to the first recorded positions in their ancient 
books. The details of the evidence of this I proceed to offer. 

In the Graha Laghava, the rule for calculating the amount of 
the precession for any given time is to deduct 444 from the 
years of the Hindu ¢dka era, i. e. of Calivahana—and then 
reckon 1’ for a year, or at the rate of 24° for 1440 years. The 
commentator says that others make the precession to be 27° for 
1800 years, which would give the yearly rate of 54”. 

The author says that, in the céka year 444, the ayandnea (pre- 
cession) was nothing. This year corresponds with A. D. 522. 
This remark in an astronomical treatise is valuable, as giving us 
a native date* for the arrangement of the modern Hindu astron- 
omy as found in the Siddhantas. The whole passage, with the 
commentary (though the work is comparatively modern), comes 
in as evidence of the general belief and understanding with 
Hindu astronomers, that, at the time when the Hindu sphere was 
fixed at the first of the sign Mesha and of the nakshatra Agvina— 
viz. 444 of their era, or A.D. 522—the equinoxes had fallen 
back 24° or 27° from the points they occupied at the time of the 
first recorded observations found in their ancient books. 'T'wen- 
ty-seven degrees of precession, at the rate of 1° for 72 years— 
the true rate, nearly—require 1944 years; which, reckoned back 
from A. D. 522, brings us to B.C. 1422, or, allowing the Hindu 
rate, of 54’ to the year, brings us to B. C. 1278. 

In the Siirya-Siddhanta, likewise, the rule for calculating the 
amount of the precession is evidently founded on the supposition 


* Bentley, from a calculation of the longitudes of the junction-stars of the naksha- 
tras aecording to data given in the Siddhantas, makes this date to be A. D. 538; 
Prof. Whitney, by a similar calculation, makes it to come within the century pre- 
ceeding A. D. 5€0, or near A. D, 490 (see Translation of Sdirya-Siddhanta, p. 211, 
a Am. Or. Soe. vol. vi., p. 355). The native date above given is probably re- 
iable. 
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that the equinoctial and solstitial points had receded 27° since 
the first recorded observations were made, which time was 1800 
years before the commencement of the sphere was fixed at the 
point it occupied when that treatise was compiled. The rule is 
a very bungling one (for the explanations see Translation, ch. 
lil, vv. 9-12), and is evidently derived from the supposed fact 
that the equinoxes had moved eastward 27° in about 1800 years. 

Again, as a farther evidence tending to establish and prove 
this position, should be mentioned the fact that in the most 
ancient recorded lists of the Hindu nakshatras (in the texts of the 
Black Yajur-Veda and of the Atharva-Veda), Krttika, now the 
third, appears as the first. This indicates that since that ancient 
arrangement the equinoxes had fallen back two entire asterisms, 
or 26° 40’, at the time when the vernal equinox was found to 
coincide with the beginning of the asterism Acvina. That is, the 
precession amounted to 27° wanting 20’. (Trans. Sirrya-Siddh., i. 
27, note, and Prof. Whituey’s essay, p. 84.) This amount of 
precession carries us back 1920 years, which, if we adopt the 
date given in the Graha Laghava, above alluded to, viz., A. D. 522, 
as that of the time when the precession was nothing, and the fix- 
ation of the sphere took place, brings us to B. C. 1398. The 
value of this argument, of course, depends upon the supposition 
—against which I know of no evidence or probability—that the 
order of the nakshatras in that part of the system was the same 
as nearly 2000 years later, and that the beginning was at the 
vernal equinox. 

We are thus brought by evidence which it is difficult to set 
aside or essentially impair, to the conclusion that there were 
records of astronomical observations, that involve the knowledge 
and use of the nakshatra system in India, as early as the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century before Christ. An allowance of 
one or two centuries of variation, on account of indefiniteness 
of the data and the uncertainty of the date of fixation of the 
modern Hindu sphere, makes no essential difference in the ar- 
gument; and one or two hundred years are all that we are re- 
quired to allow on this account. : 

There is definite evidence in fragmentary notices of ancient 
records of astronomical observations which carry us back near] 
as far as the dates above mentioned; and these appear to indi- 
cate a continuance of attention to the science of astronomy, and 
progress in its cultivation, rather than. a diminution from the 
time of the first observations. 

The following are examples of this evidence : 

Sir William » bovee quotes the following from the Varahi-San- 
hita, a work by Varaéha-Mihira, who appears to have lived, as 
the extract shows, at the time the modern sphere was fixed—i. e., 
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at the close of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century of 
our era :* 

“Certainly the southern solstice was once in the middle of 
Aclesha, the northern in the first degree of Dhanishtha, by what 
is recorded in former shastras. At present, one solstice is in 
the [first] degree of Karkata [Cancer] and the other in the first 
of Makara [Capricorn]. That which is recorded not appear- 
ing, a change must have happened; and the proof arises from 
ocular demonstrations; that 1s, by observing the remote object 
and its mark at the rising or setting of the sun, or by the marks 
in a large graduated circle, of the shadow’s ingress and egress,” 
Asiatic Researches, vul. ii., p. 391. 

According to this statement, the equinoctial and solstitial 

ints had receded 23° 20’: i. e. the southern solstice had moved 
Pack through half of Aclesha, or 6° 40’, the whole of Pushya, 
or 18° 20’, and 8° 20’ of Punarvasii—as it was at the time in the 
10th degree of this latter asterism—in all, 23° 20’. This, at the 
rate of 50” a year, requires a period of 1680 years, which, reck- 
oned from A. D. 499 (the date which Sir William Jones fixes 
upon), brings us back to B.C. 1181. Colebrooke coincides with 
Sir William Jones in the opinion that the record is a genuine 
one from Pardcara, and made when the colures were in the po- 
sitions therein indicated. (Asiatic Researches, vol. ix., p. 857.) 

But the following from the commentator of Varaha-Mihira, 
Bhattotpala, in reference to the above passage, is still more im- 
portant. After saying that by “former shastras” are meant the 

ks of Paragara and other Munis, he cites the following from 
the Pardcara-Sanhita : 

“The season of Cicira is from the first of Dhanishtha to the 
middle of Revati; that of Vasanta from the middle of Revatt to 
the end of Rohini; that of Grishma from the beginning of Mriga- 
giras to the middle of Aclesha; that of Varsha from the mid- 
dle of Aclesha to the end of Hasta; that of Carad from the first 
of Chitra to the middle of Jyeshtha; that of Hemanta from the 
middle of Jyeshtha to the end of Cravana.” (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii., p. 393.) 

This account of the six Indian seasons, each of which is meas- 
ured by the time the sun occupies in passing through four lunar 
asterisms and a half, places the colures in the same position as 
the preceding extract from “ former shastras” by Varéha-Mihira, 
showing that the work known as the Pardcara-Sanhita dates 
back to about B.C. 1181, and that its author, Pardcara, an an- 
cient astronomer of great repute, lived at that time; and it is for 
this reason—that it identifies the time at which Paracara lived 
—that Sir William Jones regards it as of so much importance 


* Sir William Jones puts the date at A. D. 499. 
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in a historical point of view. But its astronomical or scientific 
importance is not less than its historical. It gives us an astro- 
nomical date, and indicates an important fact in the history of 
astronomy, which shows that at that time astronomy was receiv- 
ing particular attention, and was cultivated on strictly scientific 
principles. 

The same position of the colures is given in an ancient record, 
found in the Jyotishas of the Vedas. “To each Veda a treatise, 
under the title of Jyotisha, is annexed, which explains the adjust- 
ment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper 
periods for the performance of religious duties.”* One of these 
tracts (which likewise contained another of the veddngas, the 
Ciksha) was brought to me by a Brahman, who represented it 


as belonging to the Rig-Veda. I afterwards found the passage — 


to which | refer quoted by both Colebrooke and Bentley, and 
still later by Miiller. The most important part of this record 
is in these words: 

“When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being in 
the constellation over which the Vasus preside; then does the 
cycle begin, and the [season] Médgha, and the [month] Zapas, 
and the bright [fortnight] and the northern path.”+ 

‘The sun and moon in the beginning of Dhanishtha always 
turn towards the north, in the month of Magha, and in the be- 
ginning of Aglesha, towards the south in the month of Cravana. 

“In the northern course there is an increase of day and de- 
crease of night amounting to a prastha of water; in the southern, 
both are reversed; in the course the increase and decrease are 
six muhiirtas.”t ° 


* Colebrooke’s Essays, edition of Williams & Norgate, London, 1858, p. 65. 

+ This is Colebrooke’s version. Prof. Miiller translates the verse: 

“When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being in the constellation 
over which the Vasus preside, then does the (quinquennial) cycle hegin, and the 
(month) Magha, and the warmth, and the bright (fortnight), for the path (of the sun) 
is north.” 

Of this verse I have given the versions of both Colebrooke and Miiller, in order 
to notice the difference between these distinguished scholars in the translation of the 
word Mdgha. If my Sanskrit Lexicon is to be taken as authority, both translations 
are warranted. 1 may remark that my native Pandit considered the word as the 
name of the month Magha, agreeing with Prof. Miiller. This point is of some im- 
portance, as showing the full recognition and naming of the Hindu months at that 
early period. And we have farther evidence in the verse preceding those the 
translation of which is given above, as given by Prof. Miiller (the verse is not in 
the copy in my possession): 

“They” (the vedangas) “ teach the knowledge of time of the pee eg lustrum, 
which begins with the light half of (the month) Magha and ends with the dark half 


of (the month) Pausha.” I add parentheses enclosing the word month, as there is 
nothing in the original corresponding, though the meaning is implied. 

t¢ Colebrooke makes the following note on this passage: “ I cannot, as yet, recon- 
cile the time here stated. Its explanation appears tu depend on the construction of 
the clepsydra, which I do not well understand; as the rule for its construction is 
obscure, and involves some difficulties which remain yet unsolved.” (as above, p. 66.) 
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Colebrooke well styles thisa ‘remarkable passage.” It is cer- 
tainly very valuable. It gives the position of the colures at the time 
of its record, such as to indicate an antiquity, as before observed, 
of about 1181 B.C.* And besides this, it proves conclusively that 
the Hindu months had been formed and named at that early 
period. This, it appears to me, is an important point in connec- 
tion with our subject, as it has occasioned no small amount of 
discussion among our learned men, who have written respecting 
it. Bentley proved, to his own mind, that the Hindu months 
could not have been formed and named earlier than 1181 B.C., 
but thought they originated about that time. Prof. Miiller rep- 
resents Bentley as giving that as the period of their formation 
and receipt of their present names, and employs the fact as an 
argument for the antiquity of the nakshatras in India.t But 
Prof. Whitney, by elaborate calculations, proves that Bentley’s 
reasoning is inconclusive, and that they might have been formed 
earlier; that in fact there is no limit in the nature of the princi- 
ple of formation to the period within which they could have re- 
ceived their origin. But what is proved by the passage is—the 
names of two of the months being mentioned in it—that the 
system of months had been formed and names given to them, 
the same as they now bear, as early as the first part of the 
twelfth century B.C. But more than this is nearly the same as 
proved. The scientific cast of the record in the connection in 
which it is found proves that some matters in astronomy had 
been treated with approximate accuracy for centuries before. 
The position of the equinoxes had been noticed about 250 years 
before, which*carries us back fully into the fifteenth century 
B.C. Now all this astronomical culture is connected with the 
nakshatra system. The names of the twenty-seven divisions of 
the zodiac are found in the Jyotishas of the Rich and Yajush, says 
Colebrooke, and in several places of the Vedas themselves.t 


* Colebrooke (Essays, p. 67) distinctly states that the cardinal points of the 
ecliptic were in the positions indicated in the Jyotisha record above given in the 
14th century B.C. This mistake must have arisen either from his reckoning the 
rate of the precession as less than one degree for every 72 years, or, as’ is more 

robable, from his confounding in his mind, at the time of making the remark, the 
fact that Krttiki was formerly the first asterism, and hence the equinoctial points 
had receded back through two whole asterisms (26° 40’), since the first recorded 
observation. This, at 1° for 72 years, gives 1920 years, which, reckoned back from 
A. D. 522, brings us to B.C. 1398. If we take a later date for the fixation of the 
modern Hindu sphere—as A. D. 560, and later than this we cannot go—we must 
deduct so much from that date. And if we take A. D. 499, which many native as- 
tronomers (as shown by Jones, As. Res., vol. ii., pp. 392 and 398) regard as the date of 
the fixation of the present sphere—and which Prof. Whitney regards as possible 
(Translation of Sdrya-Siddhanta, p. 211, and Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. vi., p. 355), we 
have B.C. 1421. 

This mistake of Colebrooke with its cause is so obvious that it seems a little 
strange that Prof. Miiller and others should take so much space in refuting it. It 
simply needs to be corrected. 

+ Rig-Veda, vol. iv., p. xxxvii. } As above, p. 67. 
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Prof. Whitney admits that the names of the deities presiding 
over the nakshatras are found in the early texts, but seems to 
imply, as I understand him, that he thinks these names were 
used before they were applied to the asterisms. But Colebrooke 
affirms that they were actually applied at this early period to 
denote the constellations themselves.* And in point of fact, 
it seems to be a natural conclusion, that the division of the zo- 
diac into the twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts was first made, 
and then the names invented and applied to them. But, how- 
ever this may be, the earliest astronomical records and traditions 
among the Hindus were evidently connected with this division. 

The sum of results thus far reached is—that we have scientific 
documentary evidence that the lunar division of the zodiac into 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight equal parts known as the naksha- 
tras, or lunar mansions, was known in India as early as the first 
part of the twelfth century before our era; and that, not as a 
semi-mythological fancy, but in connection with a system of true 
science based upon veritable astronomical discovery, invention, 
and observation ; and the evidence is scarcely less conclusive 
that the system was known and in use in India 250 years earlier, 
or in the fifteenth century before Christ.t 


* As above, p. 67. 

+ Since writing the above, as my MS. was about to be sent to the press, I have 
received from Prof. Whitney his essay “On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place 
of the Colures, and the Date Derivable from it,” published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. It was dated June 1864. I 
have read this essay with great interest. Its object is to show the indefiniteness, un- 
reliableness, and inaccuracy of the record, and its worthlessness for any use that can 
be made of it in founding a vedic chronology. The conclusion of Prof. Whitney is 
pretty fully shown in the following sentence (p. 327): ‘He who declares in favor 
of any one of the centuries between the eighth and eighteenth before Christ, as the 
probable epoch of the Jyotisha observation, does so at his peril, and must be 
wt ee to support his opinion by more pertinent arguments than have yet been 

rought forward in defense of such a claim.” 

In regard to this conclusion or declaration, I simply remark, that, not so much 
from fear of the “ peril” as from want of time and space, I do not attempt any reply 
to his arguments (the validity of many of the principal of which I do not admit); 
but [ may admit the correctness of the conclusion implied in the sentence quoted, 
without essentially impairing my own argument as stated in the preceding pages. 
My object is not “to found a vedic chronology,” but to show the antiquity of the 
knowledge and use of the nakshatra system in India. I can afford to deduct three 
or four centuries from the dates above given (so far as the indefiniteness shown by 
Prof. Whitney is concerned, they might be to be added), and still we have the clear 
irrefraguble proof that this division of the zodiac was known and in use in India a 
thousand years before it was known in Arabia, and a number of centuries before it 
was known among the Chinese according to Weber, and about the same time it 
was cofnpleted there according to Biot. I say I may admit the conclusions of Prof. 
Whitney in regard to the point in question without essentially modifying my own 
arguments as stated above, when considered with reference to their object. 

A strong point in Prof. Whitney’s argument is that the Hindus had no instruments, 
that their astronomical observations were made by the unassisted eye alone. I 
think that what he has written on this point contains considerable unwarrantable 
assumption. But see below remarks in reference to this point. 
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Let us now turn to the other two nations, with each of which 
it has been claimed that the nakshatra system originated, viz. 
the Chinese and the Arabians. And first in regard to the 
Chinese. It will be sufficient for my purpose to note a very few 
facts in connection with the history and progress of astronomy 
among that people; my object being simply to inquire what 
evidence there is that the system was known in China as early 
as I have now proved it to have been in India. 

And first, I remark that we have in the theory itself of those 
who advocate the Chinese origin of the system a refutation of its 
claims. According to M. Biot, the principal if not the only ad- 
vocate of the Chinese origin—Prof. Whitney, who at first gave 
a modified assent to M. Biot’s position, having subsequently with- 
drawn it—twenty-four of the twenty-eight stars called stew were 
selected and named in the time of the Emperor Yao, in the year 
B. C. 2357, and four others were added some twelve centuries 
later, or about B.C. 1100. Our first impulse is to exclaim: 
what kind of division of the heavens, whether the reference is 
to the ecliptic or to the equator, is that which is only completed 
twelve hundred years after it was commenced! Again, this 
completion by adding four additional members to the system 
was certainly some centuries subsequent, in point of time, to the 
knowledge and use of the system in India. See above. 

Again, secondly, the evidence which Biot alleges in support 
of his position that twenty-four of the siew were named as early 
as B.C. 2357 is by no means satisfactory. He maintains this 
principally on the ground of the proximity of the stars in ques- 
tion to the equator of that time. But Prof. Whitney has shown 
that this is an arbitrary assumption: that the selection might 
as well indicate an equator hundreds of years after, or at least 
that that precise date is not indicated.* Prof. Whitney shows 
that the whole of Biot’s reasoning in regard to this point is 
only from inferential grounds, plausibilities; that reliable evi- 
dence, either scientific or documentary, is almost entirely want- 
ing. And Prof. Weber, in opposing the views of Biot, maintains 
that the siew as asystem of twenty-eight determinant stars is not 
traceable in Chinese literature further back than to about B.C. 
250; thus setting aside the facts and reasoning of the French 
scholar as not supported. This fact is certainly a very damag- 
ing one to Biot’s theory of the great antiquity of the system. 

Thirdly, the Chinese system of stew differs from the Hindu 
system of nakshatras, both in its structure and its object. In 
this system the determinant stars are at distances from each 
other varying from one half-degree to upwards of thirty degrees, 
making the intervening arcs or spaces, which are likewise called 


* See Prof. Whitney’s criticism on this part of M. Biot’s work in his Essay above 
quoted, pp. 34-38. 
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stew, to vary among themselves in the same manner. Their use 
was to mark the meridional transits of the sun, moon, and stars. 
Whereas the Hindu nakshatras divide the zodiac into twenty- 
seven equal parts. It is true that the names are applied to 
groups of stars located within these spaces, but this is simply to 
mark the spaces or ares themselves. And this seems to have 
been the application of the names from the first. In the earliest 
definite astronomical records, as cited above, in which some of 
the nakshatras are named, and the whole system implied, the 
names are given to the ares of the zodiac. ‘This was as early as 
about B. C. 1181.* 

The object of the nakshatra system was to mark the progress 
of the sun, moon, and planets through the heavens. Such seems 
to be the import of the word nakshatra itself. Wilson, in his 
Sanskrit dictionary, gives the etymology as from naksh, ‘to go,’ 
and atran or kshad, ‘a kind of root.’ The last element of the 
word seems to be indefinite or not well known, but, from the first 
element, we have the clear idea of ‘progress, path.’+ Iam the 
more particular in this matter, from the fact that Prof. Whitney’s 
remark in relation to it seems adapted to mislead, or not to give 
the whole truth. He says: “ No one of the general names for the 
asterisms (nakshatra, bha, dhishnya), means literally anything 
more than ‘stir’ or ‘constellation :’ their most ancient and usual 
appellation, nakshatra, is a word of doubtful etymology (it may 
be radically akin with naka, nox, ‘night’), but it is not infre- 
quently met with in the Vedic writings, with the general signi- 
fication of ‘star’ or ‘group of stars’: the moon is several times 
designated as ‘sovereign of the nakshatras,’ but evidently in no 
other sense than that in which we style her ‘queen of night.’ 4 
This remark may be true in regard to the two latter terms, an 
the later use of the first, nakshatra, but this evidently has a lite- 
ral meaning in its composition something more than simply 
‘star’ or ‘group of stars.’ The first element, naksha, clearly 
means ‘progress, path’ (i. e. the path of the sun, moon, and 
— and this is so modified by the last, atran, that the word 

ecomes a proper appellative for one of the a parts into which 
the whole ‘ path or course’ of the heavenly bodies is divided; it 
would then naturally be applied to the groups of stars that should 
be selected to designate these parts respectively. According to 
this explanation, the term nakshatra had at first a meaning and 
application, both as definite and as general as the more modern 
phrase ‘signs of the zodiac,’ and ‘zodiac.’ 

But the essential point in this connection is that the nakshatra 


* See above, p. 314. me 

+ Prof, Miiller (Rig-Veda, vol. iv., p. Ixvi., note,) approves Ydska’s derivation of 
nakshatra from the root naksh, having the sense ‘to come, to approach.’ 

t Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. vi. p. 851; Trans, Sdrya-Siddh., p. 207. 
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system in India had from the first a strictly scientific structure 
and application, and this structure and Lg gies differ radically 
froin those of the Chinese stew. And M. Biot, while maintaining 
the derivation of the nakshatra system from the siew, admits that 
this latter system was modified in its structure, and applied to a 
different use, as it passed into India. But this modification and 
different application make it another thing. 

Fourthly, there is another argument on which great reliance 
is placed in maintaining the derivation of the nakshatras from 
the stew, or the reverse. This argument is based upon the fact 
of coincidence between the individual members of the two sys- 
tems. I think this coincidence has been overestimated. In fact, 
I do net think it of any weight at all. The facts in the case are 
simply these: From a carefully prepared table by Prof. Whit- 
ney, it appears that there is an absolute coincidence between the 
determinant stars of only nine out of the twenty-eight—i. e. there 
are nine cases in which the stew determinant star is the same 
as the junction-star in the corresponding nakshatra; in four 
other cases, the Chinese determinant is found among the group 
of stars embraced in the corresponding nakshatru; this num- 
ber four might with a little allowance be extended to six or 
eight, so that we should have a full coincidence in nine out of 
the twenty-eight, or less than one-third, and a partial coinci- 
dence in eight more, or seventeen out of twenty-eight. This is 
certainly by no means remarkable, even on the supposition of 
the two systems being entirely independent of each other as to 
origin. And yet it is regarded by almost all the distinguished 
scholars who have written on the subject as settling the question 
as to the identity of origin of the two systems. For example, 
Prof. Whitney, after the table above alluded to, remarks: “after 
this exhibition of the concordances existing among the three sys- 
tems”—he had included the mandzil of the Arabians—‘“ it can, 
we apprehend, enter into the mind of no one to doubt that all 
have a common origin, and are but different forms of one and 
the same system ;”* and Prof. Weber makes nearly the same re- 
mark. Other scholars share Prof. Whitney’s confidence in re- 
gard to this conclusion. But Ido not. And so far from it, I 

o not regard the coincidences as furnishing the basis of an ar- 
gument of any weight whatever. Let us look at the circum- 
stances of the case. Supposing two astronomers of the twelfth 
or twenty-third centuries B.C., or any other time, to undertake 
the division of the heavens into twenty-eight equal arcs or spaces, 
or to select through the whole circumference twenty-eight single 
stars or groups of stars, to mark these spaces, the one according 
to the principle of, and for the object of, the Chinese siew, the 
other according to the principle of, and for the object of, the 


* Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. vi., p. 345; Trans. Sirya-Siddh., p. 201. 
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Hindu nakshatras —each being ignorant of the other’s work 
and design—let one be at Pekin and the other at Delhi or 
Ujjayini, or one at Bagdad and the other at Paris, or any other 
two places of nearly equal latitude north or south-—let them com- 
plete their work, and is it not highly probable—is it not nearly 
certain, that at least one-third of the stars selected would be 
identically the same, and should we not expect that one-half of 
the remainder would be nearly so; in short, should we not 
expect fully as great a number of exact and approximate coin- 
cidences as do actually exist between the siew and the naksha- 
tras? I certainly think so. In general, the most prominent 
stars would be selected by both astronomers, and this would 
secure exact coincidences in one-third of the cases, and an ap- 
proximate coincidence in one-half of the remaining cases. And 
this is all that can be said respecting the coincidences in the two 
systems of which we are speaking. 

But it is said that the coincidence in regard to twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight proves identity of origin, or at least affords a 
very strong support to such a theory. Butisitso? In regard 
to this point, I remark, that twenty-seven (or twenty-eight) is 
the number that would naturally be selected if the object in view 
in the division was the one that is accomplished by the Hindu 
system. And twenty-four, the original of the Chinese system 
(according to Biot) is not an unnatural number, considering the 
object for which the system was formed. And the fact that the 
four, to make out the number twenty-eight of the stew, were not 
added till after the system of twenty-eight nakshatras was known 
in India—probably not till centuries after—is conclusive against 
considering the coincidence in regard to the whole number as of 
any value as the basis of an argument. 

But, fifthly, I cannot but mention, as adding not a little 
strength to my argument, the exceeding rudeness and vagueness 
and unscientific character of the astronomy of the Chinese, from 
its commencement to the time the Jesuit missionaries were placed 
at the head of their tribunal of mathematics. I use these terms, 
I think, with due deference to the opinions of M. Biot and other 
sinologues. M. Biot altogether overestimates the value of the 
materials which he used in forming his opinions, and I strongly 
suspect has failed in their correct interpretation in important 
respects. He at least draws important conclusions without ade- 
quate documentary evidence. Of doing this Prof. Whitney 
brings against him the direct accusation; and Prof. Weber does 
what amounts to the same, when he says that his (M. Biot’s) 
views are “unceremoniously to be rejected as impossible.”* 

The materials from which M. Biot mainly drew his conclu- 


* Essay of Prof. Whitney, p. 10. 
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sions are the writings of the Romish missionaries, and more par- 
ticularly those of M.Gaubil. Respecting these he uses the fol- 
lowing language: “The writings of Gaubil which I have men- 
tioned contain, in substance, all the documents necessary to re- 
construct with entire certainty the ancient Chinese astronomy in 
its primitive simplicity and originality ; but some precautions are 
necessary if we would employ these materials with safety.”* 

Delambre, in his account of Chinese astronomy, makes use of 
the following language respecting the same author: “ Here ter- 
minates the treatise on Chinese astronomy by M.Gaubil. We 
see that it contains only very vague notions, and no precepts 
which can give us the least light respecting the knowledge which 
the Chinese had of astronomy. And we can, without hazarding 
anything, say that astronomy was not born with the Chinese, 
notwithstanding the labors of so great a number of astronomers.” 

Delambre had, in his treatment of the subject, referred to the 
writings of other missionaries, but Gaubil is his prominent au- 
thority. Biot, likewise, has recourse to the writings of other 

ersons, and to other documents; he even claims to have 

rought to light some original Chinese documents not known to 
the missionaries, but from these he does not deduce any new 
facts that should modify the conclusions to be drawn from the 
materials furnished by the missionaries. I am not aware that he 
claims for these other documents any great importance. M. 
Gaubil is his principal authority, as his language above quoted 
implies. 

The statement of Delambre, as I think, fully sustains me in 
the use of the terms I employed in characterizing Chinese as- 
tronomy. The abilities and judgment of this astronomer are 
doubtless fully equal to those of Biot, and though the latter had 
the advantage of the advanced state of science over his brother 
of the preceding generation, yet his materials for forming an 
opinion on the subject in question were essentially the same. 

My object in thus noticing the judgment of Delambre is to 
place in stronger light the ground of my suspicion—perhaps I 
should say opinion—that M. Biot and the missionaries who fur- 
nished his materials have misinterpreted—and hence misrepre- 
sented—not intentionally—the Chinese astronomical literature, 
when they date the formation of the system of the siew as early 
as B.C. 2357. 

But I must mention a few other facts leading to the same con- 
clusion. 

The emperor Yao sent four of his astronomers, one towards 
each of the cardinal points, to observe the stars that occupied 
the solstitial and equinoctial points respectively. They went, 


* Précis de Histoire de l’Astronomie Chinoise, p. 6. 
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and, like obedient subjects, found the stars and reported—as if 
the observer, by going north, could better view the point of 
the summer solstice, and so of the rest !—and this fact is gravely 
recorded in the history of Chinese astronomy. From B. C. 2159 
to B.C. 776, no mention is made of eclipses or of astronomy. 
In B.C. 687, mention is made of a night without clouds and 
without stars; towards midnight a shower of stars was seen to 
fall, which vanished as they approached the ether. The Chinese 
divided the circle into 3654 degrees. They had nineteen rates for 
the precession of the equinoxes. Of the 460 eclipses recorded, 
only sixteen are verified, and not a dozen happened at the time 
as to year, month, and day designated. The first eclipse on the 
list is placed at B.C. 2159; but a part of the missionaries did not 
believe that the record relied on was designed to be that of an 
eclipse. Delambre did not believe the language designated an 
eclipse. Biot calculated the eclipse supposed to be intended, but 
found it could not have been visible in China.* In B.C. 164, 
the astronomer Tchang-Heng is said to have constructed ar- 
millary spheres, and a celestial globe and sphere, and to have 
made a catalogue of 2500 stars; but these are without latitude or 
declination.+ It is said that their knowledge of astronomy was 
lost, when, in B.C, 218, the emperor T'sin-chi-hoang-ti caused 
all their books to be burned. M. Biot pretends that a few books 
on astronomy and astrology were preserved ; but Prof. Weber 
thinks this fact—the destruction of the books—very damaging 
to Biot’s theory of the antiquity of the sieu. 

I mention these facts to show what was the character of the 
Chinese astronomical literature. And do they not prove that 
the astronomy of that people, down to the commencement of 
the Christian era, was vague, rude, and of an unscientific charac- 
ter, and that their records are not to be depended on? Not 
that the Chinese could not have originated the stew system. 
This, at best, is only a bungling part of a bungling astronomical 
apparatus, a fit appendage to their rude astronomy. It is evi- 
dently Chinese in its origin. 

In view of these facts, I cannot but think that Biot has much 
overestimated the character of the astronomy of the Chinese; 
and they afford ground for a strong suspicion that both he and 
the missionaries have, in important respects, misinterpreted the 
Chinese records, especially in regard to the antiquity of some of 
them, or that the Chinese themselves may have been guilty of 
forging and falsifying their records. And was there not an op- 
portunity for this, when their astronomy was reformed in the 
second century of our era? And is there not evidence of this 


* Lettres Edifiantes, Tome xxvi., p. 97. 
+ Delambre, Ast. Anc., vol. i, p. 370. 
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manipulation of materials and records from the account of the 
labors of the astronomers under the dynasty of the Han, a little 
later!* Again, in this connection, we may note the fact of there 
being indisputable evidence that the Chinese astronomy was 
modified under a western influence, through communications 
from India, Arabia, and Greece, during the first centuries of our 
era. The names of the ascending and descending nodes are 
clearly from India, and the same is true of the names of some 
of the months. Biot says that the Greek zodiac was introduced 
into China in the time of Antoninus (Précis de |’ Astron. Chi- 
noise). Mohammedans were introduced into their tribunal of 
mathematics in the fourteenth century of our era. How very nat- 
ural it would have been for their astronomers, having learned 
that the Hindus and Arabians had a division of the circle of the 
heavens into twenty-eight parts, to make the number of their siew 
to correspond, by addition or curtailment? And is there not 
evidence that this manipulation of the number twenty-eight did 
actually take place, from Biot’s own account of the siew system? 

Since writing the above paragraph, my eye fell on the follow- 
ing sentence in Prof. Whitney’s essay—the facts and principles 
stated seem to be derived from Biot’s works—which in a striking 
manner confirms this suspicion which I have long entertained : 
“ As regards the appearance of the siew in the Shi-King and the 
Shu-King, I am entirely of the opinion of Weber: that the 
mention in those works of stars or constellations which in part 
bear the same names with some of the defining-stars of the later 
system, and in part are identified with others of them by the 
commentators, does not in the least prove the subsistence of the 
system at the time; it only proves that the Chinese, industrious 
observers of the heavens as they seem to have been from a very 
early period, had already noticed and named some or all of the 
stars in the neighborhood of the ecliptic which are afterwards 
found to form a part of the series of the sieu.” (p. 33.) Again: 
“The Chinese of a still earlier period, Biot would have us be- 
lieve, had been in the habit of particularly observing the circum- 
polar stars, of noting their transits across the meridian, and of 
comparing therewith the transits of other stars. In the gradual 
improvement of their processes, they hit upon the plan of taking 
their fundamental stars nearer to the equator, for the sake of 
greater facility and accuracy of observation; but they were 
still so far under the dominion of their former method that they 
made choice of such new stars as were virtual representatives of 
the old ones, standing upon nearly the same circles of declina- 
tion.” (p. 36.) This, it is to be kept in mind, is Biot’s theory. 


* The Han came to the throne B.C. 206. They collected again, and, for the 
‘nost part, from oral tradition, the remains of Chinese literature. (See Prof. Mil- 
ier, Rig- Veda, vol. iv., p. xliii.) 
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Respecting it, Prof. Whitney remarks: “It is here, again, first to 
be noted that all this is pure hypothesis on the part of M. Biot, 
and not in the least founded upon any record or tradition in the 
Chinese literature. No Chinese author has been shown to at- 
tempt to give the time or the manner of the first establishment 
of the series of stew, or to explain the motives of their selection.” 

It is of no importance, as bearing on our argument, to deter- 
mine whether this criticism of Biot’s theory by Prof. Whitney is 
well founded or not. It probably is well founded. But whether 
it is or not, it clearly results, both from the theory and the criti- 
cism upon it, that there is no evidence of the siew in a well 
defined system of twenty-eight determinant stars till a late 
period—perhaps some centuries after Christ—but that there is 
evidence of their changing nature and indefinite character, es- 
pecially in regard to the determinant stars themselves and their 
number. Now when these facts are viewed in connection with 
some other | aio facts in the history of Chinese astronomy 
—e. g. the destruction of books on astronomy, B.C. 213, the 
reformation of astronomy in the second century after Christ, 
the astronomers under the Han collecting the remains of Chi- 
nese literature, and “ mostly from tradition,” their adopting from 
the Hindus the names of the nodes of the moon’s orbit, and 
some of the Hindu months, the introduction of the Greek zodiac 
in the time of the Antonines (Biot, but no matter when), Mo- 
hammedans occupying their tribunal of mathematics in the 
fourteenth century, and the Jesuit missionaries a century or two 
later having the control of this tribunal, assisted of course by 
Chinese astronomers—in view of all this, have we not ground 
for more than a suspicion that the number twenty-eight is not 
Chinese, but from India or Arabia? 

In view of all these facts and considerations, I am clear in the 
conclusion that the stew of the Chinese and the nakshatras of the 
Hindus had no genetic relation to each other, and, if either was 
modified by the other, the modification was in this respect—that 
= number twenty-eight in the former was derived from the 
atter. 

Let us now turn to the only other people with whom it has 
been claimed that the lunar zodiac might have originated, the 
Arabians.* Here a brief space will suftice to set forth the prin- 
cipal facts from which we must draw our conclusions. And it 
is almost sufficient to inquire, Where were Arabic literature 
and science at the time the first of the Siddhantas of the Hindus 
were compiled, about A.D. 500? It is true Abulpharaj, in his 
“History of the Dynasties,” speaks of the Arabs as given to the 


* The evidences of a common origin of the mandzil with the nakshatras are so 
clear that I shall not discuss the points of coincidence and discrepancy between the 
two systems, 
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cultivation of letters, and even of astronomy, so far as to observe 
the rising and setting of the stars;* yet may it not be said that 
astronomy among the Arabs cannot date back to « period before 
the rise of the Mohammedan religion? Delambre, in his great 
work, the History of Astronomy, does not treat of the astronomy 
of the Arabs iu his volumes on ancient astronomy, but in that 
on the astronomy of the middle ages. And the first author he 
mentions is Abougiafar Almansor, who lived in the eighth cen- 
tury alter Christ. This author is said to have studied law, phi- 
losophy, and principally astronomy. His great-grandson, Abd- 
alla Almamoun, who reigned at Bagdad in A. D. 814, was far- 
ther advanced. He had a Persian preceptor, and sought for 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek books, and had them translated. 
The Syntaxis of Ptolemy was translated by Isaac ben Honain, 
in A. D. 817. 

Again, we have clear historical proof that the Arabians re- 
ceived astronomical knowledge at this early period by direct 
communication from India. ‘Thus Colebrooke, in the preface to 
his iindu Algebra, states the following: “In the reign of the 
second Abbasside Khalif Almaasar... (A. D. 778) as is related 
in the preface to the astronomical tables of Ben-Al-Adami, pnb- 
lished... A. D. 920, an Indian astronomer, well versed in the 
science which he professed, visited the court of the Khalif, bring- 
ing with him tables of the equations of planets according to the 
mean motions, with observatious relative to both lunar and solar 
eclipses, and the ascension of the signs; taken, as he affirmed, 
from tables computed by an Indian prince, whose name, as the 
Arabian author writes it, was PHicar.” (Colebrooke’s Hindu 
Alg., p. lxiv.) That the Arabians were thoroughly imbued with 
a knowledge of the Hindu astronomy before they became ac- 
quainted with that of the Greeks, is evident from their translation 
of Ptolemy’s Syntaxis. It is known that this great work first 
became known in Europe through the Arabic version. In the 
Latin translation of this version, the ascending node (Gr. dva- 
is called nodus capitis, ‘ node of the head,’ and 
the descending node (Gr. obrdeouo;), nodus caudae, 
‘node of the tail’—which are from Hindu appellations. (See 
Latin translation of the Almageste, B. iv., ch. 4; B. vi., ch. 7, 
et al.) 

Another fact showing the belief of the Arabians themselves 
respecting their indebtedness, in matters of science, to the Hin- 
dus, should be mentioned. They ascribe the invention of the 
numerals, the nine digits, as they are called (the credit of whose 
invention is quite generally awarded to the Arabians), to the 
Hindus. “All the Arabic and Persian books of arithmetic as- 
cribe the invention [of the numerals] to the Indians.” (Strachey, 


* Delambre, Ast, du Moyen Age, p. 1. 
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on the early History of Algebra, As. Res., vol. xii., p. 184; see 
likewise Colebrooke’s Hindu Algebra, pp. lii—liii, where the 
same is shown from different authority. Strachey’s article was 
published previously to that of Colebrooke.) 

We cannot, however, date the first knowledge of the lunar 
mansions—the mandzil—among the Arabians at the time of the 
visit of the Hindu astronomer to the Khalif Almansfir, A. D. 
778, as stated by Colebrooke (see above), for they are mentioned 
in the Koran,* and Prof. Miiller says the Bedouins had observed 
them long before the time of Mohammed.t On what authority 
he rests this last assertion, he does not inform us, or, if he has 
stated it, the statement has not fallen under my notice. But we 
may take such a fact, with a good degree of confidence, on his 
authority. And yet, it is so often the case that general indefi- 
nite declarations in regard to important facts, or supposed facts, 
are, on insufficient grounds, made by learned men, wand obtain a 
current reception in literature, that I cannot but entertain grave 
suspicions in regard to them when the authority is not given, so 
that I can subject it to a thorough examination. And I really 
suspect that the words * long before” would be found, on strict 
scrutiny, not to be applicable to the real facts in the case. But, 
admitting the statement as correct, those who make it would not 
have the words cover a period of more than two, three, or four 
hundred years; so that, even on this admission, we have the 
well established fact, that the nakshatra s\stem was known in 
India at least from twelve to fifteen hundred years before the 
mandzil were known among the Arabians. 

We must, therefore, conclude with confidence, that the theory 
of the Arabian origin of the lunar zodiac, represented by the 
nokshatras, must be given up, there being absolutely no evidence 
in its favor. 

But did not this system originate with some other Semitic 
people, from whom the Arabians received it? Such a supposi- 
tion has been suggested as plausible. I dismiss this point by 
merely saying, when facts entitled to be regarded as evidence of 
such an origin shall have been produced. I shall be willing to 
give them their due weight. But at present, I know of no facts 
that afford any plausibility to the supposition. This division of 
the zodiac was known in India; or to the Sanskrit-speaking 
people on the confines of India, at least twelve centuries before 
Christ, and I am not aware of any evidence that can afford the 
ground of a suspicion that any Semitic people had a knowledge 
of the system till nearly or quite fifteen hundred years later. 


* Koran, x. 5; xxxvi. 39. See Miiller, Rig- Veda, vol. iv. p. lxix, + Ib. 

¢ Some three or four centuries must be deducted from this, if we admit the in- 
definiteness claimed by Prof. Whitney in regard to the Jyotisha record. See above, 
p. 317. 
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That Prof. Weber should adduce the fact of the occurrence of 
the words mazzaloth and mazzaroth in the Hebrew Bible (Job, 
Xxxviii. 32, and 2 Kings, xxiii. 5) as the Hebrew equivalent of 
the Arabic mandzil, and base upon it an argument for the origin 
of the lunar division of the zodiac in western Asia, very much 
weakens my confidence in him as authority or guide in such a 
discussion.* For the connection of the words named with ma- 
ndzil is far from being certain ; their meaning, according to lexi- 
cons and versions, is different; and if the supposed identity could 
be made out, the fact would prove nothing to the point, unless 
there were some evidence that their application is the same; and 
such evidence, so far as I am aware, is entirely wanting. 

But did not this division of the zodiac originate in some 
central point, with some other people, from whom it was com- 
municated to both the Indians and Arabians? Such a supposi- 
tion has often been suggested. It is mentioned probably more 
than half a score of times by Prof. Whitney in his rather vol- 
uminous writings on this subject; it is likewise suggested by 
Prof. Weber. 

Prof. Whitney, in stating what are the true grounds for sus- 
pecting that India received her system of nakshatras from abroad, 
says that “‘ by far the strongest of them is the appearance of the 
same system in the possession of so many other Asiatic nations, 
and in the case of the Chinese, at least, from so early a period. 
That the hypothesis of the origination in India is positively ex- 
cluded by these facts I would by no means claim: I only assert 
that they are much more readily explainable by supposing that 
the institution was first invented and applied at a central point 
like Chaldea, the seat of empire, commerce, and culture which 
are known to have had wide-reaching connections and influence 
in every direction.” (Essay, p. 66.) 

In support of this “ suspicion,” Prof. Whitney mentions three 
or four reasons: as that Hindu propagandism began, so far as we 
know, with Buddhism; the Arab and Chinese systems seem to 
be at several points in nearer agreement with the presumable 
original; the Hindus were not a practical people, “not of such 
habits of mind that we should expect to see arise among them 
an institution like the lunar zodiac, of so practical a bearing, 
founded upon faithful and long continued observations of the 
heavenly bodies, and intended for chronometrical uses ;”+ their 


* See Prof. Whitney’s essay “on the Views of Biot and Weber,” p. 62. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Whitney, Weber “mainly based his earlier rejection of Biot’s views” 
on the occurrence of the words named in Hebrew. 

+ I thank Prof. Whitney for this characterization of the nakshatra system, and 
ask him in connection with it to keep in mind his own admission, and the admission 
of all Sanskrit scholars, that the existence of the system in India is traceable back 
to the Vedic period proper, and that almost “ from the time of its first employment 
it shows no signs of change.” (Essay, p. 67.) 
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failure to notice the lesser planets till the time they felt the influ- 
ence of the Greek astronomy—implying that their first knowl- 
edge of these bodies was from the Greeks; and their having no 
instruments, all their observations of the heavens being by the 
unassisted eye. 

I have not space for any adequate notice of these arguments 
and speculations. I merely remark that what I have said 
above in regard to the connection of the nakshatras and siew is 
sufficient for that point. As to the practicalness of the Hindu 
people, were they not equal to, if not before, other nations of 
antiquity, especially in regard to astronomy, even admitting 
Prof. Whitney’s claim of indefiniteness in regard to the date of 
the Jyotisha record? As to the Chaldean origin of the system, 
I ask for evidence: did not the Chaldean astronomy almost bod- 
ily, certainly the essential parts of it, pass over to the Greeks? 
and if the nakshatra system originated with the Chaldeans, or if 
they knew of it, is it not absolutely inexplicable that no traces 
are found of it in Grecian or Egyptian literature? That the 
Hindus did not notice the lesser planets till they received a 
knowledge of them from the Greeks, I simply do not believe; 
Bentley supposed he proved the planets were discovered in India 
in the fifteenth century B.C., and Prof. Miiller endorses his argu- 
ment and takes his facts; though I doubt the conclusiveness of 
Bentley’s reasoning, the conditions of the problem are such that 
it cannot be satisfactorily disposed of by assumption, or a single 
declaration in a rounded period. 

But the assertion that the Hindus, in the early period of their 
astronomical culture, had no instruments, and the use made of 
this assumption in the argument, I cannot let pass without 
more notice.* Prof. Whitney says: : 

‘““We have no reason whatever to believe that the Hindus 
who first employed the nakshatras possessed instruments, and 


* Prof. Whitney attaches great importance, likewise, to the assumed want of in- 
struments among the Hindus, in his essay “on the Jyotisha observation of the 
lace of the colures, and the date derivable from it,” published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. In fact, the validity of almost 
all he says in his attempt to prove the indefiniteness of that date, and its worthless- 
ness for any chronological purposes, depends on the assumed fact that the Hindus 
had no instruments. I must quote two or three sentences: “The ancient astron- 
omy of India was, evidently, of a very rude character. It had neither the instru- 
ments nor the theoretical system of division of the circle necessarily implied by ex- 
act measurements. It knew no lesser parts of the ecliptic than the twenty-sevenths, 
or “ portions” of the asterisms. Its observations were only such as could be made 
with the unassisted eye.” (p. 822.) And then, as an inference from this assumption 
—as I term it—on the next page, he says: “If the Hindus themselves, in the 
ancient period, made an observation on the place of the colures which would have 
been an accurate one in the year 1360 B.C., no one should venture to draw from it 
any more precise conclusion than that it was probably made somewhere between 
1800 and 1000 B.C.” See other quotations and notices in reference to this point, 
above, in note on p, 317; and likewise below. 
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had elaborated a system of observation of the heavens; their 
studies, beyond all question, were made with the eye alone.” 
(Exsay, p. 25.) And again, on the same page, speaking of the 
nakshalras, he says: “They were....a series of twenty-seven 
or twenty eight stellar groups, serving as basis for a division of 
the ecliptic into the same number of portions, as nearly equal as 
the unassisted eye could measure them ;” and again, on p. 27, 
“that under them [the nakshatras] the planetary path was re- 

arded as subdivided into twenty-seven equal portions, yet by 
the eye alone, and without any of that precision and fixedness 
which are given by the habit of observing with astronomical 
instruments.” 

In reference to this language, I ask, with all soberness and due 
deference, what have we in it but pure gratuitous assumption? 
How does Prof. Whitney know that the Hindus had no instru- 
ments even as early as the time their system of twenty-seven 
asterisms was invented? In the sentence which follows the 
words I last quoted, he says, “that when, finally, a new and 
more exact astronomy was brought in from the West, 

a selection was made of one star in each group, to represent the 
group in the calculation of conjunction, and hence to be called 
its junction-star; ..... and that the time at which this defini- 
tion was made.... must have been not far from A.D. 500.” 
This date for the definition of the junction-stars of the vakshatras 
is un '‘oubtedly correct, or nearly so, but the implication is that 
this was done under an influence from abroad—lrom Greece, as 
we must infer from other passages—and that till that time the 
Hindus were without astronomical instruments. It is to this 
implication, with the preceding direct assertion, that I object: 
It appears to me to be assumption without proper grounds. I 
of course cannot prove by documentary evidence that the Hin- 
dus had astronomical instruments at au early period in their as- 
tronomical studies, yet I cannot but think that there is as much 
in favor of such a supposition as there is against it. IPf the as- 
sumption that they had not instruments is granted, it certainly 
constitutes a powerful argument in favor of the non-originality 
in India of the nakshatra system—it is even an argument against 
the originality of any valuable part of the Hindu astronomy. 
But I do not admit it. For all the reasons that have been 
shown, we might, with equal plausibility, advance the opposite 
assumption, and say that the Hindus evidently had astronomical 
instruments at a very early period. This is to be inferred from 
the early knowledge and use among them of the lunar zodiac. 
This zodiac contemplates a division of the circle of the heavens 
into twenty-seven equal portions, each consisting of thirteen and 
one third degrees. This division could not have been made 
without an instrument; and then, again, it is evident that the 
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practical value and use of this zodiac must depend on an instru- 
ment to aid the eye to mark the divisions, and we have evidence 
of the use of instruments in the early recorded observations: 
e. g. the place of the equinox was marked when it was at a point 
~ nearly 27° to the east of the commencement of the modern Hin- 
du sphere; and in the first part of the twelfth century B. C., as is 
recorded in the Jyotishas attached to the Vedas, the southern 
solstice was observed to be in the beginning of the asterism 
Dhanishtha, and the northern in the middle of Aglesha. ‘This 
implies the knowledge and use of an instrument appropriate for 
such observations. In fact, we can scarcely conceive of their 
making any practical use of their zodiac—to say nothing of its 
invention —and of their accomplishing what it appears from 
their records they did accomplish, without instruments. The 
regulation of the sacrifices prescribed in the Vedas required a 
calendar, to establish which, with an accuracy necessary for prac- 
tical use, required a knowledge of some instruments.* 

I say, one might put forth, in such language, the theory or 
supposition that the Hindus had astronomical instruments from 
the commencement of their astronomical studies, and he would 
not be guilty of more groundless assumption than is involved 
in the opposite, which is asserted by Prof. Whitney.t+ 

As I Seon the criticism on this point, I had in mind only 
the idea of making a humble protest against putting forth what 
T esteem a gratuitous assumption, and then basing upon it an 
important argument in reference to a great historical fact. But 
the more I reflect on the point, the more I am inclined to think 
that the supposition I have made as an offset to the opposite one 
made by Prof. Whitney is of some real positive ms a of 
value, because it has some real ground of support. For, in the 
first place, what implausibility is there in the supposition that, 
at the time the lunar zodiac was first known in India, there was . 
a knowledge and use of appropriate instruments for its elabora- 
tion and application? Why may not an armillary sphere, some- 
what like the instrument described in the modern Siddhantas, 


* T learn from a remark of Prof. Whitney in his essay on the Jyotisha observa- 
tion, before alluded to, that Dr. Haug, Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in the 
Poona College, maintains the idea here advanced, that of an approximately accu- 
rate observation, in the preface to his translation of the Aitareya Brahmana. 

+ In regard to this point, it is not unimportant to remark, that the modern sys- 
tem of astronomy represented in the Siddhantas, compiled about A. D. 500, as all 
admit, is evidently a result of centuries of preceding culture. The Sdrya-Siddhan- 
ta, for example, is evidently the embodiment of astronomical facts and principles 
which required centuries for their discovery and application. A number of names 
of eminent astronomers are mentioned in modern Hindu works. The Brahmans 
have a tradition that their books were extensively destroyed about the time named. 
This a to account fur the fact that we have no more astronomical notices pre- 
ceding the compilation of the modern systems, 
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have been known even at that early day? Is it said that human 
art and ingenuity had not been at that time sufficiently developed 
for the invention of such an instrument? But can such an as- 
sertion be maintained? Was there not, before the flood, a Tu- 
bal Cain, who wes an instructor of artificers in brass and iron? | 
Did not Noah build the ark, which in some points has been a 
model in naval architecture to all subsequent times? Are there 
not ancient monuments in several countries which afford signs 
of a highly cultivated art in pre-historic times? And are there 
not on these monuments indications, yea proofs, of art-skill 
which we boasting moderns have never been able to surpass 
nor even equal? And why may there not have arisen some 
Hindu Hipparchus even as early as the fifteenth century B.C., 
who could invent an armillary sphere, and use it in construct- 
ing the Junar zodiac which seems to date from that early period ? 
Surely the amount of ingenuity for inventing, and skill for 
making the instrument, is not so great as to preclude such a sup- 
position. And after all, is it not a natural assumption that the 
mind which could conceive the lunar zodiac, represented in the 
nakshatra system, must, as a matter of course, have conceived of 
some apparatus like the armillary sphere to explain it and illus- 
trate its use? Was not the construction of such a sphere a 
natural, if not necessary, consequence of the conception of its 
celestial prototype ? 

But, lest I should be misrepresented, and accused of putting 
forth groundless assumptions and then basing upon them import- 
ant arguments, I will state distinctly the results which I wish 
to have regarded as established by my remarks in relation to 
this point—the knowledge and use of instruments for astronom- 
ical discovery and culture in early periods of Hindu history. 
And first, the assumption that they had such instruments is 
not more groundless than the opposite one, that they had none; 
second, there is no implausibility in the supposition that the 
had astronomical instruments in early times; and third, the 
character of their astronomical records, the nature of the facts 
recorded, and general considerations necessarily connected with 
such an amount of astronomical knowledge and culture as they 
evidently possessed, render the supposition that they had appro- 

riate instruments not only plausible but in a high degree proba- 

le. And the argumentative value I would have attached to 
these conclusions—respecting a knowledge of the planets and the 
use of instruments in India in early times—is simply this: they 
are fully an adequate offset to much that has been written by 
those whose views are somewhat opposed to the opinions which 
I hold in refzrence to Hindu astronomy; and, if the writings of 
these learned men may be taken, in regard to matter and style 
of argumentation, as a standard for the manner of treating the 
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subject, these considerations are necessary in order to give a 
proper view of the matters under discussion. They are necessa- 
ry, not only to place in proper light possible and plausible sup- 
positions in relation to the subject, but likewise to do justice 
to the Hindus in regard to their abilities and actual achieve- 
ments in the science of astronomy. I have no high idea of the 
Hindu astronomy, or of the practicalness of the Llindu mind; 
but I would have justice done them, out of a mere regard to the 
value of historical accuracy. 

The result of my investigation, in my own mind, in relation 
to our subject, is this: From the evidences and materials for — 
judging now available, we must conclude that the lunar zodiac 
represented in the nakshatras and mandzil originated with the 
Hindus or their immediate ancestry. The siew of the Chinese 
have no genetical relation to them. 

I say, from present evidence, for I hold my mind in an attitude 
to receive any additional light or evidence on the subject. But 
I look with incredulity, rather than expectation, for any import- 
ant addition to our present materials for judging. For whence 
are such additional materials to be derived? Have not half a 
score of learned societies, under the titles of Asiatic, Oriental, 
Antiquarian, and Literary—Continental, British, and American— 
embracing all the antiquarian talent and interest of the age, been 
in this field of research for from an eighth to three-fourths of a 
century and more? And have they not in this time ransacked 
the whole extant literature of the world? Is there a monastery 
or nunnery or monk’s cell, from the pillars of Hercules to the 
Caspian, which has not been explored and made to yield up its 
contents? Has not the literature of the Hindus been thoroughly 
examined, and the most valuable portions translated into Kuro- 
pean languages? And now, I ask, whence is this expected ad- 
ditional evidence to come? May we not say that, since thie 
Vedas of the Hindus, the epic poems, and other ancient literature 
of these people, and especially the Siddhantas, have been thor- 
oughly examined, and the principal and most important parts 
translated—other ancient literature having been subjected to 
nearly the same thorough research—may we not, in these cir- 
cumstances, say that we have all the materials for judging the 
question of the origin of the lunar zodiac that we can ever ex- 
pect to have? And when these materials are properly estima- 
ted, does not the evidence preponderate most overwhelmingly 
in favor of the Hindu origin of this appendage to astronomical 
science? I must say for myself, that, with this light, I cannot 
entertain even a suspicion of any other origin. And I Jook for 
important evidence of another origin with about the same hope 
and expectation as I do for the discovery of some new race, 
whose literature will modify essentially the present received his- 
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tory of any ancient people. If there is extant any undiscovered 
historical work of some Arabian, Teutonic, or Iranian Herodotus, 
let it be sought out, and we will hail it with joy, and permit it 
to modify our present opinions; and so, if there is any addi- 
tional evidence in regard to the origin and history of the lunar 
zodiac, let it be produced, and we will give it its proper value; 
but until some additional evidence is brought forward, I must 
ascribe the origin of the lunar zodiac to the Hindus. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


ON LEPSIUSS STANDARD ALPHABET: 


A LETTER OF EXPLANATIONS FROM PROF. LEPSIUS, 
WITH NOTES BY W. D. WHITNEY. 


Presented to the Society May 18th, 1864. 


[Tue seventh volume of the Society’s Journal contains (pp. 299-332) 
a somewhat detailed analysis and criticism of the first edition of Prof. 
Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet (Berlin and London, 1855), by Prof. 
Whitney. In reply, the distinguished proposer of the alphabet, on oc- 
casion of the publication of a second edition of his work (1863), ad- 
dressed a letter of explanations to Prof. Whitney, and expressed his 
desire that it, or the substance of it, shculd be brought before the 
Society and published, as the criticism itself had been. It was accord- 
ingly presented at the Society’s next meeting by Prof. Whitney, along 
with verbal comments of his own, which he has now, by request, writ- 
ten out to accompany it.—Comm. or Pust.] 


...... Upon reviewing the more general characteristics of 
the proposed “Standard Alphabet,” and the special modes of 
representation and selected signs to which your approval is ex- 
pressly given, I perceive that there remain, in fact, only a few 
exceptional cases, in regard to which we have still to come to 
an understanding. You hold, as was to be expected, to the 
Italiaw and German value of the vowel-signs, which has not 
become altogether unknown even in English orthography. You 
accept, with us, as sign of a long vowel the horizontal mark 
above the letter, instead of the circumflex accent, and, as sign 
of a short vowel, the crescent line (~). It is of more conse- 
quence, that you also favor the Greek circumflex (~) over the 
vowel as sign of nasality, instead of the appended n with a 
diacritic point, as has hitherto been more usual, to the total mis- 
apprehension of the true quality of the nasalized vowel. Fur- 
ther, you retain the acute (') as sign of accent, while it has not 
seldom been misemployed to indicate the long quantity of a 
vowel. Also, you regard the double dots with o and w as the 
best mode of marking the sounds of German 6 and i, but are 
disposed to question whether they might not also be placed, as 
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in German, over the vowel.’ The chief obstacle to this method 
comes from the Tataric languages, in which both vowels are 
common, and often have to be provided both with the sign of 
long quantity and with that of accent, which would cause a too 


great accumulation of signs above the vowel (ii, ii): in such 
cases, of course, the dot above the 7 is left off. Besides, in writ- 
ing and ——- the double zi and the i are often hard to tell 
apart, and this might easily make trouble in foreign languages. 

I must add a remark to what you say on pages 309 and 331 
respecting the vowel of the English but, and respecting the so- 
called “ neutral vowel,” which you would rather write @ than e. 
Here you seem to me to treat two different vowels as one. The 
former, in but, son, does, is a clear vowel, like all the others, and 
lies in our system precisely between a and o (Standard Alpha- 


bet, 2d ed., p. 50). The latter is produced by the unarticulated 
resonance of the vocal chords, which, even when the mouth is 
closed, may be made audible through the nose, or through both 
passages together, and is found in all languages, chiefly in un- 
accented syllables—the same which, in the Sanskrit and other 
languages, when combined with r and /, turns them into vowels, 
and can also enter into combination in such a way with all 
sonant fricatives as to confer upon them vocalic value in form- 
ing syllables. In English it is always without accent, as the o in 
nation, the a in deggar, the second e in velvet. If we provision- 
ally write the vowel of but with the sign 9, then the closely kin- 
dred vowels 9, @, @ are easily to be distinguished in puns, pence, 
threepence, or in but, wet, carpet.’ Since, however, it is not our spe- 


* The suggestion to which reference is here made did not imply any 
serious dissent from Prof. Lepsius’s opinion touching the representation 
of these sounds, but was only to the effect that, for convenience’s sake, 
the letters dotted above might not be wholly disallowed. The princi- 
ple that the diacritical marks should be placed below the letters, in 
order to leave room above them for the designation of more accidental 
qualities, is evidently to be accepted as sound and valuable. 

* Here, I cannot forbear insisting upon the correctness of my own 
view, and claiming that Prof. Lepsius—so far as concerns English or- 
thoepy—is endeavoring to separate into two sounds what in fact is only 
one. The neutral vowel, in my apprehension, is that utterance of into- 
nated breath through the mouth upon which the shaping organs of the 
mouth are prevented from exerting any voluntary infinence, in the pro- 
duction of which they remain quiescent and idle, as in the natural pro- 
cess of breathing. Hence the appositeness of its appellation. In a 
(of far) there is equally an absence of shaping agency on the part of 
the mouth organs; only here, instead of being lazily left in the way, to 
dim the utterance, they are consciously got out of the way, by the full 
opening of the mouth. Hence a and the neutral vowel are nearest of 
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cial object to transliterate the English, and since the series in the 
vowel-pyramid (St. Alph., 2d ed., p. 52) which stands nearest to 
a is not developed in any other language, so far as I know, as 
clearly and consciously distinct from the next following series, I 
have regarded it as proper to indicate the single sounds of the 


kindred; the latter is the dimmed or indistinct counterpart of the 
former; it is well entitled by the Hindu grammarians “the covered-up 
(samvrta) a.” I greatly question whether it is a to call it “ unar- 
ticulated,” as is done by Prof. Lepsins; but this is a verbal question, 
which need not delay us now. The same uncharacterized ntterance of 
intonated breath not only may enter into combination with all sonant 
fricatives, but there can be no such thing as a sonant fricative without 
it. It does not by its presence turn r and J in Sanskrit into vowels, be- 
cause it is necessarily inherent in the r and /, whether they be conso- 
nants or vowels, It constitutes, now, a striking peculiarity of our 
English vowel-system—one accordant with the dimming which so 
many of our open yowel-sounds have been made to undergo, and with 
the general reduction of the vowels in our unaccented syllables to insig- 
nificance and indistinctness—that, in a host of words, even the accented 
vowel has lost its distinctive quality, and sunk to the condition of the 
neutral. The vowel-sound in but, son, blood, touch, does is absolutely the 
samewith that in the final syllables of nation, pilfer, ocean, nadir, zephyr. 
(Prof. Lepsius treats carpet and velvet as belonging in the same cate- 
gory with these latter words; but he is in error: the e of their final 
syllables has its ordinary short sound; there is no difference except of 
accent between the vel and the vet of velvet.) The o of son differs from 
that of nation only as the a of tact differs from that of contact, the e of 
pet from that of carpet, the u of full from that of fearful. In this view, 
I am sure, I shall be supported by the very great majority of those to 
whom the English language is native. 

Nor am I able to perceive that there is any especially close kindred 
between the vowel-sound in but and puns and that in wet and pence, as 
would seem to be inferrible from Prof. Lepsius’s chosen examples. But 
and wel are no nearer than bud and fal, or but and hot, or but and put, 
or but and fit. 

I should hardly be willing to allow any place at all in the vowel-pyr- 
amid to the neutral vowel, the sound of u in but etc. Its more proper 
position would seem to be outside, in the other direction from the apex 
a, since it differs from this sound by another sort of difference than 
that which characterizes the other vowel-sounds.. We place i between 
i and w because in its utterance are combined fhe characteristic posi- 
tions of those two vowels; we place 6 between e and o for a like reason. 
But I cannot see that the wu of but sustains any such relation to the a 
of at and the a of all, or to any other pair of vowels in the system. It 
is most nearly related to the 9-sounds (German 6, French eu), but the 
reason is, I think, that these latter, by their combination of the medial 
labial position of o with the medial linguo-palatal position of e, approx- 
imate pretty nearly to that general condition of quiescence of the 
mouth-organs in which the neutral vowel is produced. 
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English series, even where they sporadically show themselves 
also in other languages (as in Mordwin, etc.), with the signs of 
the next following series, and, accordingly, not to distinguish the 
two series. For this principle, also—namely, to observe mode- 
ration in the distinction of sounds—I have your express appro- 
bation (pp. 809, 829). The sound g, too, which is so clearly 
distinguished in French (leurre, heurter, un) from o (feu, jeune), 
I have found developed along with the latter in no other lan- 
guage outside of Europe; in German, where g is only long, @ 
only short, the sign 9 would be sufficient for both. But in no 
case is the sound g an invention of mine, made for the sake of 
theoretic completeness. If, again, you look upon my distinc- 
tion of e and e, along with e, and of 9 and 0, along with 9, as 
unfounded or dubious, your view rests, as I think, only upon a 
misunderstanding of my employment of these signs. The dis- 
tinction of the open and of the close long é (é and @) is not de- 
veloped in the English language, which possesses only @; only, 
among its short vowels, it has a, in hat, fancy, along with é, in 
men, send, which last appears ‘to be somewhat nearer to &, if 
compared with the German @, in Manner, senden. It is true that 
the short vowels ¢ and é are har.l to distinguish; but in south- 
ern Germany, in the Swabian dialect, even these are regularly 
held apart; every one speaks edt with €, and Beit with é, bellen 
with ¢, and Stelle with €. But, when of long quantity, é and é 
are sharply distinguished in French, German, and numerous 
other languages, in and out of Europe; as also (though not in 
German), 6 and 6." In obedience, however, to our rule (p. 79), 


* I fully acknowledge the greatly superior authority of Prof. Lep- 
sius in reference to such details as are here treated of, and do not 
venture to criticize or question his statements, except when they con- 
cern our own English sounds; here, I feel that a native utterance which 
is fully self-conscious confers an equal or paramount right. As a rule, 
all the English long vowels differ from the corresponding short ones by 
being of somewhat. closer position, and there may doubtless be this 
difference also between the e of met and the initial sound of the e of 
they, so that, in Prof. Lepsius’s system, the latter would be more exactly 
written with @, the former with @ But, as is well known to English 

honologists, and poiftted out in many of the works on the subject, our 
English “long a” (the e of they etc.) is not a simple vowel-sound, but 
aslide; it begins with e and runs down to ¢, just as our “long o” begins 
with o and runs down to w: each has, as it is often termed, a “ vanish- 
ing sound,” the one of i (ee), the other of « (00); this Prof. Lepsius 
leaves out of sight. To my ear—as, I presume, to other English ears 
—there is a more noticeable difference of quality between the % of hit 
and the % of pique, or between the &@ of full and the @ of fool, than be- 
tween the opener and closer e in either French or German. But Prof. 
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to avoid as much as possible unnecessary diacritical signs, we 
write, in every language, either only e, 9, or only e, 9, since their 
distinction is obvious; and farther, we write with diacritical 
sign that one of the two sounds which occurs least frequently ; 
the other we leave without sign (as plain e, 0)—unless, indeed, 
there should be special reasons for employing marks of distinc- 
tion in both cases. Hence, in Ossetic (p. 188), we oppose e (for e) 
and e; and in Lithuanian, e and e (for e). Where the distinc- 
tion is not developed at all, only the neutral e, of course, calls 
for use, whether the sound actually lies between e and e, or ap- 
proaches more nearly to one or the other of them.‘ It is of im- 
portance, at all events, that you expressly (p. 306) give your 
assent to the use of the subterposed line and point for indicating 
the open and the close sounds respectively ; and after the above 
explanation respecting the shifting application of these signs, I 
think that I may feel certain of your assent with respect to this 
point also. The same exposition furnishes an answer, too, to 
your remark (p. 810) respecting oz (for 02) in English join, and 
é (foré) in French den, since there is not, in the former lan- 
guage, any 02 along with 07, nor, in the latter, any é along withe.* 

You take especial exception to my comparison of the vowels 


Lepsius passes over these differences as unessential; nor should I think 
of setting the English vowels referred to on different steps of the vowel- 

ramid. But neither should I, if an intermediate step is to be estab- 
lished between e and a, think of occupying it with the French or Ger- 
man opener é, which Prof. Lepsius writes with e. This belongs on the 
same step with ¢, as being but a slightly varied form of the latter; the 
independent position must be reserved for the English a in fat, which 
is a true medial between a and e, as is the a of all between a and o. 

I propose to give, in an additional note, a brief systematic view of 
the English vowel-sounds. 

* This principle of Prof. Lepsius’s system—namely, to leave the nor- 
mal and usual vowel of each language unencumbered by diacritical 
points, introducing these only according to the inner needs of the lan- 
guage itself—must command general and hearty approval. 

* The difficulty suggested by Prof. Lepsius’s usage as to the points 
here referred to is not wholly removed by his explanation. If, in writ- 
ing the simple sounds, we are to distinguish the o of old and the o of or 
carefully by appropriate signs, why, when the latter occurs in diph- 
thongal combination, shall we represent it by the sign of the former? 
If the vowel-sound nasalized by the French in din is much more nearly 
akin with the a of malade than with the ¢ of ligne, why write it with 
the sign of the latter? The question here is not one regarding the jin- 
troduction of new signs, which would otherwise be unnecessary; it 
concerns the consistent application of those which are actually adopted 
and used: and, without this, no phonetic system of transcription can be 
approved. 
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with the colors. I give up this comparison (which is found in 
the new edition also, at p. 46) wholly to your criticism. It has 
no real concrete value, and I have made no manner of applica- 
tion of it. It appeared to me, however, quite well calculated to 
make clear to the reader why I abandoned the earlier univer- 
sally accepted and altogether confusing arrangement of the 
vowels in a single series, with which even the physiologists 
were wont formerly to vex themselves, and saupied in its stead 
anew pyramidal arrangement, which, though less agreeable to 
the eye, is very important for the understanding. The simple 
and very apposite analogy of the triangle of colors saved me 
any further explanation of my arrangement, with those readers 
who were not so familiar with its physiological foundation as I 
myself could not but be.° I know, too, very well where the 
comparison is defective, as appears plainly from my arrangement 
of the vowels in those languages which show the harmonic 
sequence of vowels. So much by way of explanation, and in 
order to free myself from the reproach of a fanciful theory, 
which is so abhorrent to me that I should be sorry to bear even 
the appearance of it. At present, the triangular arrangement 
has become usual. You yourself employ it, and you even ex- 
tend the legs of the triangle into the system of consonants. 
The complete separation of vowels and consonants seems to you 
unnecessary and not strictly justifiable. A statement of the 
reasons on account of which I cannot agree with you in this, as 
well from a theoretical as a practical point of view, would here 
lead me too far,’ as I only wish now to call up the points bear- 
ing upon the transcription of the sounds, in which we agree or 
still differ, or in which I think that I note a misapprehension of 
my view, admitting of ready removal. 

On page 311, you find my explanation unsatisfactory, when I 


* The regrettable effect of Prof. Lepsius’s introduction of the com- 
parison between the vowels and the colors lay, to my apprehension, 
chiefly in its seemingly implied denial of any real substantial ground 
for his arrangement of the vowels. The natural inquiry was: If there 
is a physiological reason for the vowel-pyramid, why is it not given us 
instead of this? And the triangle of colors, it is to be presumed, was 
hardly, if at all, more familiar to our author’s readers than that which 
it was brought in to illustrate. It is much to be regretted that our ex- 
postulation, or that of some one else, did not reach Prof. Lepsius in 
time to prevent its insertion in his second edition. 

-” Iam very sorry that Prof. Lepsius abstains from any exposition of 
his views upon this point, the most interesting and important one of a 
theoretical character, it seems to me, among those discussed in my 
previous essay. I “eon to devote a second additional note to a more 
thorough and detailed examination of the question. 
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say that r and / “are formed by a contact which is vibrating in 
r, and partial in 7:” since, you maintain, the English r does not 
always vibrate, and “partial contact” is unintelligible. Now, 
in the English 7, the vibration in many cases is in fact almost 
wholly lost, but it is only worn down from a former condition 
of distinctness, and some slight remnant of it is still left, else 
one would be compelled to say that r had passed over into an- 
other sound: the state of the case is the same as in regard to 
the French “7 mouillé,” which has become almost precisely y. 
Vibration remains still the characteristic sign of a well-marked 
r.° The “partial contact” of J, on the other hand, I understand 


* This is, in one aspect, a merely verbal question, as to whether a 
sound formed in a certain way shall or shall not be styled an r; yet it 
also involves a real one—namely, what constitutes the essential charac- 
ter of an r. 

That a definition of r which takes note only of a vibratory quality 
in it, without specifying the organ which vibrates and the part of the 
mouth where the vibration takes place, is an imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory one, must, certainly, be granted by everybody. In order that we 
may understand what such a sound is, we must at least be told that it 
is produced between the tip of the tongue and the roof of the mouth, 
as is actually the case. To me, now, this description of its place and 
organ of production (its sthdna and karana, as the Hindu grammarians 
would say) constitutes its true definition; the vibration is a common, 
even a usual, accessory circumstance; but it may also fail without 
impairing the essential quality of the sound, or taking away its right to 
be deemed an r, The comparison which Prof. Lepsius makes with the 
French I mouillé does not hold good throughout. The fundamental 
characteristic of an 7 is that, in its utterance, the intonated breath is 
expelled at the side of the tongue, which is in contact with the roof of 
the mouth at its middle: so long as this condition is fulfilled, so long 
as there is closure at the point and exit at the sides of the tongue, so 
long is the sound produced an /, and nothing else—whether the tip of 
the tongue be far retracted in the mouth, to the “cerebral” position, so 
as to form the “ cerebral 2” of the Vedic dialect of Sanskrit, or whether 
the whole tongue be drawn back into the position of palatal contact, 
so as to produce a palatal /, the true / mouzllé. As soon, however, as 
the central contact in this last 7 is broken, and the breath escapes over 
the middle of the tongue, the Z is lost, and the y takes its place, as is in 
fact the case in the latest style of French pronunciation. There has 
been a substitution of onc sound for another. But nothing of this kind 
is true of the r, When, in its pronunciation, the ws of the tongue is 
directed forward, near the teeth, a vigorous articulation readily and 
naturally sets the organ in vibration, and such vibration is, perhaps, in 
the great majority of cases, an accompaniment of the utterance of this 
letter. But the vibration may be wholly eliminated, even during utter- 
ance in the position described, and yet the sound will continue to be so 
. palpably of the same quality that no one would think of calling it any- 
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in this way, that the tip of the tongue is in contact, and that, at 
the same time, its sides are not in contact, but permit the exit 
of the breath, as in semivowels and fricatives: consequently, / 
is only partially explosive; the other part is semi-vocalic, or, as 
in the Welsh Ji, fricative.’ 


thing but anv. The production of this untrilled r may be carried as 
far back in the mouth as we choose, but, though it will change its tone 
a little, as does the / in a similar case, it will continue to be an unmis- 
takable r; and no one, that I am aware, has ever attempted to give it 
any other name. We sometimes hear persons who have a constitutional 
inability to utter an r, and substitute for it aw; but it would be very 
unjust, [ think, to deny to those individuals and communities who do 
not trill the r the credit of pronouncing it at all. The vibration de- 
pends partly upon the force of utterance, partly upon the point on the 
roof of the mouth where the sound is produced. If the tip of the 
tongue be brought fairly back within the dome of the palate, vibration 
is impossible. This is the position in which the ordinary English r is 
uttered ; and the same, as we have good reason to believe, was the case 
with the Sanskrit r. Its classification by the Hindu grammarians along 
with the other “cerebral” letters, its evident relationship with them as 
shown by its euphonic effects, and the absence of any notice of the 
peculiar quality of vibration as belonging to it, are quite conclusive 
upon the point. Unless, then, we are ready to deny to the Sanskrit 
as well as to the English the possession of an 7, we must not set up 
vibration as the fundamental and essential characteristic of that letter. 

As regards the trilling of the r, the differences of usage are not only 
national, but local, individual; they even depend upon circumstances 
affecting the style of utterance of the same speaker. The French trill 
with notably greater force and distinctness than do the Germans; a 
vibration is hardly to be accounted as the invariable accompaniment of 
this letter in a good German pronunciation, although it must be more 
distinctly spoken in German than in ordinary English. Among the 
English-speaking community, the Hibernians are most renowned for 
the rich roll they give their 7; but the same is also a frequently re- 
marked characteristic of individuals, and is often heard in public speak- 
ing, when great distinctness is aimed at, or the orotund quality affected. 

I should define the 7, then, as the sonant uttered between the tip of 
the tongue and the roof of the mouth, at the degree of opening next 
greater than that by which the sibilants are produced; and the vibra- 
tion as its accidental, though usual, accompaniment, a characteristic of 
only secondary value. 

* Prof. Lepsius has here given a definition of the 7 to which I should 
not have thought of taking exception; and he had already done so 
elsewhere, as was remarked in a note to my former essay (p. 312). It 
is to be regretted that he has not taken the trouble to do the same thing 
in his account of the Standard Alphabet, since the expression “ partial 
contact” is so indefinite and ambiguous as not to be understood with- 
out explanation. 
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At page 818, you disapprove of my designation of “strong” 
and “soft” consonants, and are willing to admit only*such ap- | 
pellations as “intonated and unintonated,” or ‘‘ vocal and aspi- 
rate,” or “sonant and surd.” That I was not perfectly clear as 
to what I myself would wish to express by these designations, 
I may now, doubtless, safely deny; since, in your note (on p. 
315), you yourself cite my essay on the sounds of the Arabic 
alphabet, where I have set forth my view respecting the phys- 
iological processes in more detail. Until that time, as it seems 
to me, no one had yet given a precise definition of what charac- 
terizes the tenuis (as it is pronounced quite regularly in central 
Germany, in Hungary, etc., and was without doubt also pro- 
nounced in Sanskrit), in contradistinction from the aspirata 
(which must not be confounded with the fricative), and from 
the media.”. You enter, in your note, only into the distinction 
of sonant and surd, without separating tenuis and aspirata. Re- 
specting that distinction, so far as I can see, we are altogether 
agreed. I, like yourself, regard the intonation as the “ primary | 


*° The wholly new and very peculiar views expressed by Prof. Lepsius 
in the paper in question respecting the distinction of tenuis and aspirata 
have not yet, so far as I am aware, met the assent of any other inquirer 
in the same department, nor can I think them at all likely to win gene- 
ral acceptance. He maintains that, for example, the English, French, 
and ordinary German &, ¢, p are not tenues, simple surd mutes, but aspi- 
rate, aspirates. He does not know, he says, how a more decidedly 
aspirated quality can be imparted to any mutes than we give to these. 
The only people in modern Europe whom he will admit to pronounce 
them as actual tenwes are the Saxons and their like in central Germany, 
and the Hungarians. Now it is certain that the English, missionaries 
and others, who go among peoples having alphabets that contain aspi- 
rate letters—for example, in India—have never found any difficulty in 
distinguishing these aspirates from their own ¢enues, as they have sup- 
posed them to be; and that we, on our part, when they return to us, ~ 
find no difficulty in apprehending the same difference as exemplified in 
their pronunciation. The characteristic of an aspirated mute, according 
to the ordinary opinion—from which I do not understand Prof. Lepsius 
actually to dissent—lies in this: that a bit of audible breath is inter- HT 
posed between the breach of mute closure, the “explosion,” and the } 
following vowel. If our author can discern any such inserted aspiration | 
after our k, t, and p, he must be endowed with a most exceptional keen- 
ness of ear. I believe, on the contrary, that, when we utter pa, the un- 
closure of the lips and the commencement of the vowel sound are so 
absolutely coincident that no blade more substantial than a purely hy- 
pothetical one can in any wise be inserted between them. The peculiar 
tenues of the Saxons and Hungarians, it is moreover to be noticed, are 
quite otherwise explained by Dr. Briicke (Ueber eine neue Methode der 
phonetischen Transscription, Wien, 1863, p. 10 [230]), as combining a 
closure of the larynx itself with that of the mouth-organs. 
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distinction” between surd and sonant, and treat the force of 
breath, which alone remains behind in whispering, as dependent 
upon the other, and of secondary value. If, however, I still 
speak of “strong” and “soft,” it is merely a translation of the 
expressions fortis and lenis, which have become everywhere con- 
ventionally usual. It is often of advantage to employ conven- 
tional designations, the meaning of which is known to every 
one. Just as conventionally usual, but in their literal meaning 
yet more inaccurate, are the terms media, tenuis, guttural, palatal, 
lingual, dental, even cerebral, and so on. To this is to be added, 
that the terms “strong” and “soft” of themselves denote the 
relation quite correctly, and even, if we take into account the 
whispering voice, more correctly than “surd” and “sonant,” of 
which the former, taken literally, would even be unsuitable. 
Yet more inaccurate would be “vocal” and “aspirate,” since 
“vocal” is used of the voice in general, and “aspirate” would 
exclude the tenuis. But I am ready to approve any expression 
which finds conventional assent, and is used in accordance with 
its strict definition; and especially, I willingly accept of the 
terms surd and sonant, derived from the Sanskrit grammarians.” 


“ T rejoice at being authorized henceforth to reckon Prof. Lepsius 
among those phonetists who regard utterance with intonated breath as 
constituting the fundamental character of a v as compared with an f, a 
6 as compared with a p, and so on, and who deem the expulsion of a 
greater or less amount of breath in the two cases respectively a matter 
wholly secondary and subsidiary. I did not understand him as taking 
that ground in his Standard Alphabet, or even in his paper on the tran- 
scription of the Arabic; if I failed fully to apprehend his meaning, I 
am very glad to acknowledge my error. That this doctrine will be 
accepted by all the phonologists of the next generation does not, in my 
view, admit of doubt, and it is a marvel to find men (like Max Miiller, 
in his last lectures about language) who still cling to the old view that 
a z, for instance, differs from an s primarily by inferior force of utter- 
ance. In the fact that there are such persons, that opinion is not yet a 
unit upon the subject, lies the objection to the terms “strong” and 
“soft.” If all were agreed as to the true nature of the distinction, 
these terms would be quite innocent; it would be comparatively a mat- 
ter of indifference how the two classes were entitled: as the case stands, 
any one who employs them seems to sanction and adopt the wrong 
theory. 

Nor can I assent to Prof. Lepsius’s claim that, in any case or in any 
eircumstances, the words “strong” and “soft” denote the relations of 
the two classes of sounds correctly, or more correctly than “surd” and 
“sonant” or their equivalents. They imply a difference in the effort of 
utterance, which does not, so far as I can see, have any existence. That 
more breath is actually expended in the production of an s or f than of 
a zor v may be true, but it can be true only because, in uttering the 
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What you say of the dentals—that they are often uttered be- 
hind the teeth, not upon the teeth—is quite right: in German, 
and probably in most languages, the place of contact is some- 


latter sounds, the vocal cords are approximated for the purpose of vibra- 
tion, thus narrowing the aperture through which the breath escapes. 
If the same is true in whispering, it is for a like reason; here, the vi- 
bration is replaced by a tension and approximation of the cords to a 
somewhat inferior degree. The difference of expenditure is a mere 
consequence; it is no voluntary act, of which the consciousness takes 
cognizance. If a distinction of “strong” and “soft” is to be founded 
on such a difference, then our ordinary sonorous utterance is “ soft,” and 
all whispering is “stroug”—and the more feeble and indistinct it is 
(from insufficient tension of the cords), so much the “ stronger” must it 
be; then v is a “strong” letter as compared with p, since it admits an 
expulsion of breath which the latter forbids; nay, even 6 is a “ stronger” 
letter than p, for, in producing it, intonated breath is forced up into the 
closed cavity of the mouth before the breach of labial contact, which 
is not the case with p. 

Once more, I altogether fail to see that this estimate of the compara- 
tive quality of p and 6 ignores the relation, to these or to one another, 
of the aspirates ph and bh, or that the two things have anything to do 
with one another. On the contrary, 1 am compelled to confess that 
Prof. Lepsius’s elaborate discussion of the relation of media, tenuis, and 
aspirata, in his paper on the Arabic alphabet (pp. 105-109), appears to 
me to throw no new and valuable light upon the subject. So far as I 
.can see, it is an attempt to force the distinction of these three classes 
of sounds into a dependence upon the force of utterance, the expendi- 
ture of breath, whereas the connection of the two is secondary and ac- 
cidental merely. How the case is with regard to media and tenuis, 
sonant and surd, we have already sufficiently seen. But we have also 
already seen that the essence of an aspirate, as distinguished from either 
media or tenuis, lies in this: that it offers a perceptible interval of un- 
intonated breath between the breach of mute closure and the followin 
vowel or other sound. Whenever a bit of an A, however brief, is dis- 
tinctly heard between a p ora 6 and a following a, for instance, the 
syllable becomes a pha or bha, instead of pa or ba. An aspirate is, not 
an intensification of anything, but a succession of two diverse elements ; 
it has a temporal, not a dynamical value. Now it is indeed possible, in 
the phonetic history of a language, that a dynamic element may un- 
dergo translation into a temporal, and vice versd ; an intensified utter- 
ance may lead to the aspiration of a mute, a relaxed utterance may 
reduce an aspirated to a simple mute, whether media or tenuis: but so 
also may a vowel become lengthened where a consonant is dropped, a 
consonant be doubled to compensate the shortening of a vowel, and the 
like. The one case, like the other, is only accidental and occasional ; 
there is no necessity in any such conversion. A tenuis, a media, or an 
aspirata—cither of the three—admits the most energetic pronunciation 
which our organs can give it, or may be produced with utter abnegation 
of effort—both without any modification of its essential character. Were 
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what variable; it, however, certainly includes the teeth them- 
selves: that is to say, their posterior surface.”. Also respectin 
§ (English sh), I quite agree with you: the sound is produc 
by a cavity whose — entrance lies near the palatal point, 
and may be formed with either the middle or the extremity of 
the tongue (in the latter case the sound is ‘‘cerebral”); the an- 
terior exit lies at the teeth, which are very essential in produc- 
ing the rushing quality: it can therefore be regarded either 
as palatal (or cerebral) or as dental, and would most accurately 
be styled palato-dental, just as the Semitic “emphatic” (lingual) 
letters are properly gutturo-dental. Probably, however, the 
use of the term “dental” will not give way, and we shall be 
obliged to reconcile ourselves to it. 

Instead of § or s, you would rather (p. 318) see § or § written, 
without, however, laying any great stress upon the point. You 
yourself accept $ as palatal sign, and regard the sound as that 
of the Sanskrit palatal sibilant (7). It is difficult to establish 
firmly | of the differing views respecting this Sanskrit sound : 
and for this reason, as well as others, I think that the indepen- 
dent sign 3 deserves the preference. 

In the new edition, as you perceive, I have complied with the 
wish expressed by yourself and many others, and have used for 


this not so, we should be ever shifting our mutes from class to class, as 
circumstances or our change of mood called forth in us a greater or lesg 
energy of enunciation. 

I can, therefore, only repeat my former comparison, and say that to 
condition the definition of tenwis, aspirata, and media in any manner on 
force of utterance is equivalent to conditioning the definition of man, 
woman, and child on their respective degrees of physical vigor. 

* Here, again, I cannot help insisting on the opinion advanced in my 
former paper, that the teeth themselves play no part in the production 
of our so-called “ dental” letters, ¢, d, etc. Even when, in their utter- 
ance, the tongue touches the posterior surface of the tecth, the deter- 
mining contact is made upon the gums behind them. The teeth are 
not close enough to stop altogether the passage of the breath, and form 
a mute closure: if the tip of the tongue touches them alone, enough 
air must slip out to convert the mute into a spirant, the ¢ into a 4. 

** Once more, I regret having to differ in opinion with Prof. Lepsius. 
T cannot possibly convince myself that the teeth have anything to do 
with producing the sh-sound, or conferring upon it any portion of its 
quality. In our ordinary palatal utterance of it, the tip of the tongue 
may be crowded away from the teeth with an instrument, without affect- 
ing the sound; and when it is pronounced, as Prof. Lepsius expressly 
allows that it may be, with the tongue turned back into the “ cerebral” 
position (as the Sanskrit g is produced), how can the teeth possibly 
take part in the process? 
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the Sanskritic languages the bases c and j, instead of # and dz, 
for the English sounds of ch and 7. But the addition of the 
sign Y above them (é, j), as in § and %, appears to me altogether 
to be recommended, since c before a, 0, and wu is sounded & even 
in English and Italian, and in all other European tongues both 
cand 7 have, in all situations, values very different from those 
which we should thus assign to them. To this is to be added, 
that the employment of j without the sign (as a light y) for the 
Slavonic languages cannot possibly be avoided. Hence I am 
glad that you are willing after all to allow the additional sign, 
which will, I am sure, prove itself more and more clearly indis- 
pensable.* You say (on p. 821) that I am unfaithful to my own 
principle, viz., that such characters are to be excluded from use 
as have too greatly varying a pronunciation in the principal 
European languages, like c, j, x. From the examples which you 
adduce, one would, indeed, be able to put to use but few of the 
letters of our Latin alphabet. But I spoke only of those re- 
specting which the general linguistic use is still unsettled, which 
is not any longer the case with the vowels, nor with w, y, v, z, 9, 
but is so with c, 7, and x. This is therefore still the principal 
reason why I regard the writing of ¢, j, as important, or even 
indispensable. I say this merely to guard against a charge of 
inconsistency, since you give your express assent to the signs I 
have selected. 

As concerns, further, my strict separation of the explosives 
and fricatives in the choice of bases: you regard this as so much 
the less necessary, because most fricatives are etymologically de- 
veloped from explosives. I set out from the fact that, in the 
history of phonetic development, this very transition into frica- 
tives is, of all others, the most important and characteristic, 
which usually most thoroughly alters the phonetic relations of a 
language, and carries with it many secondary changes. It is 
more important than the mutation of media and tenuis, which, 
however, everywhere have independent bases; we do not find 
it necessary to express in the written alphabet phonetic laws 
like those by which, in German, every final media is pronounced 


* Tam not prepared to admit as altogether conclusive with regard 
to the usage of the Standard Alphabet these considerations drawn from 
the customs of the modern European nations. If I am not mistaken, 
it would soon be found by one who should make practical use of the 
Alphabet that he was wasting ink and effort in writing a diacritical sign 
over characters which needed no such addition, because they were used 
by him in no other value, and he would inevitably begin to leave it off. 

he decision might safely enough be left to practice. 

The use of 7 in the Slavonic alphabets to express a y-sound seems a 
regrettable violation of consistency in the system. 

VOL. VIII. 45 
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as fenuis: but it would seem intolerable to pronounce the same 
letter now p, now f, or now ¢, now s. The method, hitherto so 
usual, of writing kA for x, and th for 4, has already caused the 
most inextricable confusion ; even in the Greek and Latin gram- 
mar, and yet more in that of other languages, it has absolutely 
obscured and withdrawn from notice the simple ideas which we 
have to connect with the term aspirate, on the one hand, and 
spirant, or fricative, on the other: many people do not even yet 
know that the Greek z, , 6, if pronounced in the modern man- 
ner, as fricatives (viz., » as f, and so on), are no longer adspi- 
rate, but spirate or spirantes, or fricative. In the Siamese lan- 
guage, therefore, we meet (see St. Alph., p. 238) with no fewer 
than five different £h’s, four ch’s, and six th’s; and, by reason of 
the scanty means we —_ of informing ourselves respecting 
this language, it would have been absolutely impossible, without 
a key, luckily discovered, to reduce to order such an ortho- 
graphical chaos. As regards the sound or kA, the further dif- 
ficulty comes in, that it is wanting in English and French, and 
that those who speak these languages have therefore always 
looked upon the difference between & and 7 as less than that 
between ¢ands,orpandf With a sufficiently general transi- 
tion of explosive into fricative sounds commences a new period 
of life, in a phonetic point of view, not only for the single 
sounds, but also for the whole language. The mutations of 
media, tenuis, and aspirata always go on in a circle; if, however, 
any one of them, usually an aspirate, has passed over into a 
spirant, it can never recover an explosive character. Hence the 
importance, to the linguist, of keeping constantly before his 
mind the point of development of the sounds, whether explo- 
sive or fricative, by means of the use of different bases in rep- 
resenting them; and so much the more, when etymological re- 
lationship favors their confusion. For the aspirates, you approve 
(on p. 832) kh, gh, th, dh, also sh and zh, and naturally also ph 
and bh. The separate representation in this way of the aspira- 
tion I have likewise favored in the new edition of my work. 
For the fricatives, however, you would prefer kK, g‘, , d ;* con- 


** Prof. Lepsius does not appear fully to understand the intent of the 
remarks to which he here refers. I was inquiring what would be ad- 
missible substitutes for the signs of the Standard Alphabet where these 
were not to be had, or, for special practical reasons, should not be 
adopted. It was not my design to counsel absolutely the employment 
of the signs marked with the rough breathing for the spirants, and the 
signs wit yr pas | h for the aspirates; I was not, in fact, taking the 
latter class of sounds into account at all: but I regarded either style of 


signs, for the sibilant and spirant sounds, as better for practical use than — 
other more far-fetched representatives which some might be inclined to 
devise. 
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sequently, p‘ should be used for f, and & for v, if one is to be 
consistent; but you would retain f and »v, after all, because there 
actually are Latin characters for them. Since, now, &, g’, t, d, 
p’, and & have long been used by Bopp and his school for the 
aspirates (and, on account of the Devanagari, I even yet prefer 
them for the strict transliteration of ancient Sanskrit), I fear 
that this admission would lead to still further complications; 
moreover, the rough breathing has acquired universal value as 
sign of a guttural aspiration, which is not present in z, +, f, or 
can only follow them as a separate element (/* for fh). For the 
same reason, I have now wholly abandoned x‘, for 4, 9, 
z,7, and have eventually gained your approbation (p. 322) for 
so doing. To employ the superfluous « for z has, in truth, 
always been very enticing, but the general feeling, according to 
my experience, is too strongly against it to allow of its accept- 
ance. Besides, there would then still be needed a sign for 7, 
which we should no longer have any means of providing.” 
You question (on p. 826) the desirableness of setting up a 
“faucal” class, having its place of production in the larynx 
itself.” For the languages related with the Sanskrit, indeed, it 
has little importance, although the Indian grammarians them- 
selves hint at such a place of production, when some of them 
{see Ath. V. Praticékhya, i. 19, note, in this Journal, vol. vii., p. 
351] give to a and the visarga the name urasya, ‘pectoral.’ But 
the class has its real significance in the Semitic languages. The 
Arabian grammarians know very exactly the place of formation 


*© No one will be inclined to question the general soundness of the 
theoretical views proposed by Prof. Lepsius in this exposition. What 
opinions will necessarily differ upon, however, is this: how far, in setting 
up an alphabet, considerations of practical convenience shall be subor- 
dinated to those of theoretical consistency, or the contrary. I should 
at all points, I suspect, be inclined to give a little more weight to the 
former than Prof. Lepsius allows them. If we must find expression for 
the almost infinite variety of articulate sounds from the scanty resources 
of the Latin alphabet, with a little aid from the Greek, there is no Latin 
letter which ought not to be pressed into the service. If w can be 
adopted into the Standard Alphabet with a value which it has in no 
prominent European language excepting the English, it would take no 
great stretch of the same charity to bring in 2 also. 

** My objection was not so much to the setting up of a class of 
sounds having their place of production lower than the ordinary guttu- 
rals, as to our author’s mode of constructing the class, his definition of 
its sounds, and his deciaring it parallel with such a scries as f, v, p, b. 
This parallelism I now understand Prof. Lepsius himself to abandon a 
little farther on, when he pronounces the alif not the sonant counter- 
part of the ain, while he has fully granted above that intonation consti- 
tutes the essential distinction of v from f. 
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of the faucals, :,’, A‘, and h, as altogether different from that of 
the gutturals. The professional physiologists, too, especially 
Briicke, fully accept it. Only the name is still a subject of con- 
troversy: ‘laryngal” has been recently proposed, and with this 
I too should be perfectly satisfied. As regards the assimilation 
of the 2 to the following sound, of which you speak, I under- 
stand the process in this manner: that the characteristic place 
of production is always the larynx, but that the emission or 
the checking of the breath takes. place in the position of the 
following or of the preceding mont and so in very varying re- 
lations of the mouth organs. Respecting the lightest explosive 
sound, also, which I write ’, the linguistic physiologists are in 
accordance: in the Semitic languages it appears as a full and 
universally audible consonant. It is indeed true, as you claim, 
that the utterance of a’ before an initial vowel can be avoided, 
if one does not close before it the already opened throat; but 
usually it is uttered, and the usual practice has caused it to be 
written.” The Indian a does not, indeed, admit of direct iden- 
tification with the Semitic alif; I have therefore preferred to 


** This statement is not altogether satisfactory, in my opinion. A 
vowel, as every one holds, is a sound produced in any one of a large 
number of different positions of the mouth-organs, with the vocal cords 
in the larynx in a state of sonant vibration: its “ characteristic place of 
production” is not the larynx, but the modifying organs of the mouth, 
and from these it gets its descriptive name. An h, now, is also a sound 
which is produced in any one of these same positions of the mouth- 
organs, but with the vocal cords in the larynx only slightly approached, 
even less than in whispering a vowel. Why, then, shall we pronounce 
the larynx the “eharacteristic place of production” of h, any more than 
of the vowels, as spoken aloud or whispered? Why call & “laryngal,” 
and not the vowels also? I cannot but continue to hold that A finds 
its best position in the alphabet as corresponding surd to all those classes 
of sounds which do not have each its own special surd. 

** It is doubtless necessary, in transliterating the Semitic alphabets, 
to take some account of this element. What 1 protested against, and 
still protest against, is the undue enhancement of its consideration, b 
adopting it into the general alphabet as a consonant, entitled to ran 
with the other consonants. What separates it from these is that it 
lacks a positive value as an element of spoken speech ; it is not audible. 
The aperture of the throat, if it be not already open, requires unclosure 
before the utterance of a vowel; so the aperture of the lips, if it be 
not already open, requires unclosure before the utterance of any conso- 
nant which is not a labial mute; the former unclosure is capable of 
being exaggerated until it becomes perceptible to the ear which is 
watching for it close at hand; so also is the latter: the one is, in my 
view, just as much entitled as the other to consideration in the general 
theory of sounds, and to representation in the alphabet. 
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strike out my reference to it (see p. 68, and compare p. 314). 
To the sound of ’ the designation “soft” is applicable, but not 
“‘sonant:” it is only weaker than ain, not intonated. 

Most of the preceding remarks are merely intended for the 
further explanation and justification of those of my views and 
oe eee forward in the Standard Alphabet, but onl 

riefly or not at all confirmed by detailed reasonings—to whic 

you have taken exception. You object only in a few points to 
the mode of transcription, and this is, as regards the practical 
object of the work, which is also its chief object, the important 
matter. The second edition in this respect accords decidedly 
more nearly with your views; and I may therefure hope with 
so much the more confidence for your further approval, on 
which I lay great value.”.... 

Berlin, October 18th, 1863. 


*° In these notes—as also, to a less degree, in my former essay—I 
have entered more fully into discussion of theoretical points, touching 
the mode of production and the classification of sounds, than into a 
consideration of the signs to be adopted for them. This last is a mat- 
ter of individual preference, and affords a field for the widest diversities 
of choice. It can only be settled by a conventional assent to some one’s 
pe osals, by a submission to the claims of some system which comes 

acked by such authority as gives it a fair prospect of making its way 
to general acceptance. Prof. Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet has seemed 
to me to possess more of that authority than belonged to any other 
system, while it is at the same time marked by the learning and good 
sense which are needed to justify its adoption. I heartily wish it the 
successful career to which, in my view, it is justly entitled by its merits. 

The second edition of Prof. Lepsius’s work differs from the first com- 
paratively little in the introductory or theoretical part, but is vastly ex- 
tended beyond its predecessor in the practical part, the application of 
the proposed alphabet to the actual transliteration of languages already 
written, or to the expression of languages heretofore without an alpha- 
bet. Considerably more than a hundred different tongues, of the most 
various locality and character—Asiatic, African, European, and Ameri- 
can; living and dead; literary, illiterate, and hitherto unwritten—are 
here submitted to phonetic analysis and description, and are supplied 
with modes of writing based on the Standard Alphabet. The author’s 
great and many-sided learning, his industry in collection and persever- 
ance in research, his acuteness of ear and ingenuity of explanation, as 
exhibited in this immense work, cannot but meet the full and grateful 
acknowledgment even of those who may be not altogether satisfied 
with the system of signs adopted, or incredulous as to the feasibility of 
a general alphabet. 
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AppiTionaL Notes. 
1. On the English Vowel-System. 


Prof. Lepsius has devoted a few pages of the second edition of his 
Standard Alphabet (p. 49 sq.) to a succinct account of the vowel-system 
of the English language. As, however, notwithstanding its | a 
correctness, I am unable to accept in all points his analysis and descrip- 
tions, I have felt impelled to take up the subject here, and to give my 
own views of it. Iam far from entertaining the belief that I can ex- 
= all its difficulties, or lay down an authoritative scheme which shall 

accepted by standard English speakers everywhere. Owing in no 
small measure, doubtless, to the insufficiency of English orthography, and 
its impotence as a means of fixing pronunciation and restraining its vari- 
ations, there are in our language local and even individual peculiarities 
of utterance as regards the lighter shades of vowel-sound, to a degree, 
I should think, beyond what prevails in other tongues among cultiva- 
ted speakers. To this cause is in part due the non-agreement of Eng- 
lish phonologists, though in greater part to more subjective reasons. 
Final accordance must be the result of many men’s labors; and 1 shall 
be glad to have contributed my mite toward an issue so desirable. 

Our open or “Italian” a@ (in ah! far, heart, aunt), in the compara- 
tively small number of words in which we have retained it, is the same 
sound which the letter @ and its correspondents prevailingly have in 
other languages, ancient and modern, and which the sign was devised 
to designate. 

The first modification of this sound which we have to notice on the 

alatal side is our “short a,” or “ flat a,” as found in hat, aze, etc. It 
is a true medium between a ande. There is nothing at all nearly ap- 
proaching it in German; both the German and the French open sounds 
of e stand decidedly more remote from it than from the normal e. The 
present Parisian pronunciation of a, as in malade, patte, sac, is almost 
the same with it, but, I should say, somewhat less flat, more open and 
accordant with a earns differing from the English sounds as much as, 
for example, the French é in ¢éte from é in thé. There is therefore no 
pm 4 in representing the a of hat by the sign for an opener e; Prof. 

epsius’s proposal, of an @ with a subscript e, or @, is a very suitable one. 

t is claimed by some that the a of a considerable class of words, 
graft, grasp, dance, and their like, the pronunciation of which has only 
recently, and not yet universally, been flattened from the pure a, is less 
removed from the latter than is the a of hat, and constitutes an inter- 
mediate term between the two. Ido not venture to speak with cer- 
tainty upon this point, being one of those who have retained the full 
ancient @ in all such words, and in whose mouth, accordingly, the new 
sound is not native or natural. Whether a real medium between a and 
@ is going to establish itself as a permanent member of our vowel-sys- 
tem, the future only can determine; but I should hardly think it likely. 

Our mention of the e-sounds may begin with our common “short e” 
(in met, head, said, etc.), respecting the relation of which to the short 
e of other tongues, see the remarks of Prof. Lepsius above (p. 338). 
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The most nearly corresponding long sound, which goes with us by 
the name of “long a” (in mate, great, vail, they, etc.), is chiefly dis- 
tinguished from this in quality, as remarked in a former note (p. 338), 
by being a slide: it begins with an e, and runs down to ant. ‘To com- 
pare the quality of its initial element with that of the short e is there- 
fore not easy, since one is very liable, if he prolongs it in order to 
examine it more closely, to unwittingly distort it a little. If difference 
there be between them, it is excessively slight, and of no practical ac- 
count as compared with the distinction of the two sounds as simple 
vowel and as slide. If any one chooses to maintain that the ~aenns 
of é is closer than @, I should not care to dispute him: such is, in general, 
the relation between our corresponding long and short vowels. 

It is fairly a matter of question whether we are not called upon to 
admit the existence of a third e-sound, before r, in such words as there, 
their, care. Upon this point also Iam compelled to speak with diffi- 
dence, inasmuch as I belong to the party, not insignificant in numbers 
on either side of the water, but declared heterodox by the orthoépists, 
who in all the words of this class speak the flat a (#). Ane in such 


position certainly seems to possess some points of difference from either 
of the other two: it is unlike our long e (they) in lacking the vanishing 
sound of « which belongs to the latter; and yet it cannot be reckoned 
a short e, because its conjunction with the following r produces an effect 
which elsewhere only appears in connection with our long vowels and 
diphthongs, and which is called out by all these excepting a, a, and @: 


examples are care, hear, oar, poor, fire, sour. As regards this whole class 
of cases, I am far from content with the explanation which is given by 
Prof. Lepsius, following the authority of more than one English orthoé- 
pist. He teaches, namely (p. 50), that the r itself is converted into a 
guttural vowel, analogous with the Sanskrit vowel 7, and forms a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel. Now, in the first place, no vowel 7 in 
Sanskrit is ever conjoined with another vowel, either before or after it, 
nor can I conceive that the r should ever be cognizable as a vowel in 
such a position.* In the second place, I can find no trace whatever in 
my own throat of a guttural quality in the r of these or any other 
words, and I can hear none in the throats of those about me. It can- 
not well be doubted that such an utterance appears in some mouths, 
else we should not meet with its description; but to treat it as a general 
feature of English pronunciation is certainly wrong; I should incline 
to regard it as dialectic rather than English. In my view, the second 
vowel sound, compounded with the principal one of the syllable, is no 
other than the neutral vowel, in the form which it is accustomed to 
assume before an 1, as in fur, her, sir, etc.: a bit of this is slipped in 
before the smooth r, which, then, is either uttered in the usual slight 
and inconspicuous manner, or, in the practice of some, may be replaced 
by a guttural vibration, or, once more, is omitted entirely, as is the 
very common usage with careless and easy speakers: certainly a large 
portion of English speakers absolutely silence every 7 which is not fol- 


* For a fuller discussion of the quality and occurrence of + as a vowel, see t 
next note. 
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lowed by a vowel; the inserted transitional vowel, in the words under 
discussion, takes its place. The word care, then, is properly to be writ- 
ten, after the initial guttural mute, with an e, followed by the neutral 
vowel, and, after the latter, the r: it contains four distinct phonetic 
elements. And whether the e-sound is precisely accordant in quality 
with the e of met, or (as seems to me more probable) of a slightly supe- 
rior openness, is at least a question of no practical consequence; nor 
would, in any case, a separate sign be required for its representation. 

The extreme pair of vowels on this side are the ¢ of Aié and the ¢ of 
pique, or, as we are accustomed to call them, “short i” and “long e.” 
These differ from one another not in quantity alone, but also, and to no 
insignificant degree, in quality: and, as elsewhere in our vowel-system, 
the short vowel is the more open one. Dr. Briicke (Grundziige der 
Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute, p. 23) calls our short ¢ in 
hit, as well as the vowels of not, full, and but, “imperfectly formed.” 
But I am unable to see any good reason for the designation, either in 
theory or in fact. The very name “imperfect vowel” seems a contradic- 
tion interms. Ifa vowel is a simple and homogeneous tone—that is to 
say, if it is avowel and not a diphthong or a slide—it is an utterance 
through a single determinate position of the organs of the mouth and 
throat; and who shall assume to pronounce one position of these organs 
less “‘ complete” than another? ‘It might, indeed, possibly be claimed 
that a certain position is transitional and transient only, incapable of 
being maintained; but such a claim will be found, upon examination, 
destitute of any real foundation. Our organs of articulation can assume 
no position which they are not also capable of continuing, provided we 
control them aright. The difficulty les only in the directing mind: 
we are so in the habit of touching the short vowel briefly and lightly, 
and of pone the nearly kindred long vowel, that = he we try to 
dwell upon the former, we are apt to slide into the latter. So also, 
hardly any one, having struck a musical note, can strike another a quar- 
ter of a tone above or below it in pitch, not because either of the two 
is easier or harder to sound than the other, but because the conception 
is occupied with the first, and is unable to form so distinct an idea of 
the second as to hold the organs to the work of its production. And, 
in point of fact, these short English vowels are, in singing, found and 
proved protractable: no English ear can fail to detect in a moment the 
performer who, in singing % to a long note, puts an 7 in place of it. The 
French has no such sound as our 7 in hit; every French 4, long or short, 
has precisely the same quality, and the matter is one which he who has 
to teach French pronunciation to English pupils finds occasion to insist 
upon often and strongly; but I do not see how the possession of a 
short ¢ differing from the long—even if, perhaps, differing to a less de- 
gree than ours—can be denied to the German. 

Upon the other side of the vowel-system, the first place is taken by 
the “broad a” of ail, haul, ought, broad, etc., which is, as Prof. Lepsius 
truly describes it, opener and nearer to a than any o-sound in French 
or Italian; and, while these last admit of representation by a diacritic- 
ally distinguished 0, it must be written with a sign which denotes it as 
a medium between a and o: on the side of theory, there can be no ob- 
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jection to Prof. Lepsius’s proposal, an a with subscript o—thus, a, Our 
“short 0,” in hot, what, etc. is usually regarded as its corresponding 
short vowel; but not with entire accuracy, for it is a decidedly opener 
sound. This, indeed, as has already been remarked, is a general char- 
acteristic of our short vowels, as compared with their long counterparts : 
but it seems to my ear that there is more difference of quality between 
the vowel sounds in what and all than between those in zt and pique, 
or in full and fool, or in hut and hurt. The a of what, in my opinion, 
is fully as near to the a of far as to that of all, and might not less suit- 
ably be written as corresponding short to the former than to the latter. 
To represent it by & is no impropriety, provided it be at the same time 
described and well understood as medial in quality between @ and a. 

Our “long 0” (in tow, vote, boat, etc.) slides down to u, in the same 
manner as @ (in they) to 7; and with the same exception—namely, that 
before r (in door, pour, etc.) it replaces the vanishing sound of wu with 
a bit of the neutral vowel: and this time, I believe, there is no room 
for the suspicion that an opener quality is imparted to the o itself. The 
proper short 0, strangely enough, is altogether wanting in accented syl- 
lables in English, save as it is found in the local pronunciation of a few 
words, such as home, whole, stone. Such pronunciation is quite common 
in New England, although, so far as I know, hardly any two individuals 
agree precisely in the list of words of which they shorten the vowel. 
How extensively it may prevail in other portions of the English-speak- 
ing community, has not come to light: but, however the orthoépists 
may reject it, a phonologist can hardly help feeling tempted to encour- 
age a tendency which would remove so striking an anomaly as the lack 
of a short o from the vowel-system of our language. 

The difference between our short w in full and the corresponding 
long u in rule, fool, etc, is precisely similar, in kind and degree, to that 
betwee the % of hit and the 7% of pique, as already described. 

Our “long u,” as every one knows, is no simple vowel, but a syllable, 
composed of a semivowel and vowel; it is as distinctly yu as if it were 
so written. After 7, however, by reason of the physical difficulty of 
unrolling the tongue from the r-position and raising it to that in which 
the y is uttered without too great expenditure of effort and time, it has 
now become usual to omit the semivowel altogether: all the orthoépists 
allow rude, for example, to be spoken precisely as if it were written rood. 
A similar physical difficulty experienced in combining the semivowel 
with the series of dental letters, ¢, d, th, s,n, 2 (which also confine the 
tongue, though less markedly than the 7, which is spoken farther back 
in the mouth), gives rise to a modification of the prefix after these 
letters also, in accented syllables; it is made both briefer and less close, 
having rather the quality of an % than that of ani ory. When, how- 
ever, the preceding consonant is, as it were, lifted off the vowel by an 
accent upon the syllable just before it, the yw is fully uttered; as in 
pénury (pén-yi-ri) compared with pentrious (pe-n'ii-ri-es). It is, in- 
deed, very common in popular pronunciation, in both England and 
America, to silence the prefix entirely in an accented syllable after a 
dental; speaking pentérious, for example, as if it were spelt with oo in 

second syllable. 
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Cf the simple vowels, there remain to be noticed only the pair of 
neutral vowels, the “short w” of but, son, blood, etc., of which I hive 
spoken sufficiently above (see note 2, p. 336), and its corresponding 
long sound, which appears only before an 7, and is represented in that 
position by many of our vowels and digraphs: as in hurt, bird, herd, 
heard, work, journey, myrrh, This latter, like the other long vowels, 
varies a little in quality as well as in quantity from the short, and in the 
usual direction; it is a closer sound; the relaxation of the oral organs 
is more complete, the whole mouth more shut together. 

Our diphthongs demand a word of further explanation. We have 
three of them, in pine, pound, point. The first two are less properly to 
be called diphthongs than slides: in our “long i,” as we call it, the tone 
runs down from the openest a to the closest 7; in ow, it makes in like 
manner the whole descent from a to u. They are the more distinctly 
slides, inasmuch as neither the initial nor the final element in them is, 
as they are ordinarily pronounced, more perceptible than any of the 
intermediate sounds; hence they differ slightly from the German ez 
(and yet more from ai) and aw, in which the initial element is briefly 
dwelt upon, and made more prominent than the rest. When they are 
protracted, as in singing, it is, of course, the a-sound with which they 
commence that receives the increase of quantity. This absence of dis- 
tinctness of their constituent elements, now, gives them a peculiar like- 
ness to simple sounds: very few, certainly, of those who use them have 
any idea that they are not homogeneous tones. Moreover, the closure 
of the mouth-organs by which they are produced is made so easily and 
ad that they hardly require more than the time of a short vowel. 

ith the ot of point the case is quite different: the a with which it 


begins is made quite distinctly audible, and is even a little dwelt upon, 
decidedly more so than the initial element in the German eu and du, 
with which diphthongs our own otherwise corresponds as closely as 
ossible. 

. The systematic presentation of the scheme of English vowels, then, 
will be as follows—putting, for convenience’s sake, the neutral vowels 
in the center of the triangle, since the # and 6 sounds are wanting in 
our alphabet :— 


a 
a a 
a ou 
i 


It may be remarked, in conclusion, that, as the long and short vowels 
in our system differ always in quality as well as in quantity, we do not 
need, in order to maintain their identity, to be very exact in keeping 
them of the same length. In the usage of certain individuals, in certain 
styles of enunciation—even, as some claim, in certain words according 
to general usage—the short vowels are a little stretched out, the long a. 
little abbreviated ; yet not in a way which admits of definition and pre- 
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scription, or demands more special notice. To attempt to distinguish 
and mark by special signs more shades of vowel sound than are given 
in this scheme (with the single possible exception, as explained above, 
of the a of graft, etc.) would be, I am persuaded, a work of superflu- 
ous and hair-splitting care. 


2. On the Relation of Vowels and Consonants. 


The question of the mutual relation of vowels and consonants, of 
what constitutes the essential distinction of either class from the other, 
is one of primary interest as regards the theory of the alphabet, and 
does not appear to me ever to have been taken up and discussed in a 
wholly satisfactory manner. In my criticism of Prof. Lepsius’s Stand- 
ard Alphabet, to which he has replied in the above letter, I set forth, in 
a somewhat brief and cursory manner, my own views upon the subject. 
But inasmuch as they do not seem to have won his assent, and as the 
exposition of them there given may appear equally unconvincing to 
others who might possibly be won over by their fuller discussion, I pro- 
pose in this place to state and defend them anew. 

The mode of production of the consonants in general, involving a 
consideration of the positions taken up by the mouth-organs in uttering 
them, and the character of the material furnished for them by the lungs 
and throat, whether intonated or unintonated, is a comparatively easy 
subject, and is now pretty thoroughly worked out; only a few doubtful 
and difficult points remaining, concerning the character of certain more 
rare and exceptional sounds, or concerning what are the essential and 
what the accidental characteristics of others. The vowels are a more 
difficult subject, and only the most recent investigations of such men as 
Willis, Kempelen, Ellis, Helmholtz, Briicke, have been successful in 
giving us anything like an exact scientific definition of what makes an 
a, an i, an uw, etc., as distinguished from one another; and, approxi- 
mately, by what physical action they receive their peculiar and charac- 
teristic quality. I say approximately, because the differences of posi- 
tion in the mouth-organs by which they are produced are in part so 
slight, so obscure, and so complicated, that they may for a long time, if 
not always, continue to elude exact observation. For all present prac- 
tical purposes, however, so far as concerns the needs of the historical 
student of language, the comparative philologist, the physical system of 
sounds may be regarded as, in all its parts, fairly understood. 

In all its parts, I cannot but think, better than in its totality as a sys- 
tem. - Those who study the spoken alphabet have been content, for the 
most part, to treat the vowels and consonants as two independent 
bodies, partners in the work of articulate expression, indissolubly mar- 
ried together for the uses of speech, yet distinct individuals, to be 
classed, arranged, and described separately, and afterward set side by 
side. Now it is, certainly, theoretically conceivable that the products 
of the organs of articulation should be thus of two distinct kinds; just 
as the human race is composed of two distinct sexes, each having its 
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own part to play in the work of the race, any true intermediate form 
or combination of the two being impossible, any apparent one a mnon- 
strosity. But is this actually the case in the spoken alphabet? I think 
decidedly not. The simple fact of the occurrence in our phonological 
vocabulary of the term “semivowel” is of itself enough to shake such 
a theory to its foundation. Think of a woman who should be a “sem1- 
man!” There is, on the one hand, a not inconsiderable class of sounds, 
known by various names—as semivowels, liquids, nasals—in which, 
though we generally reckon them as consonants, we recognize a special 
kindred with the vewels, insomuch that they even sometimes assume 
vocalic value: they are especially /, m,n, 7. On the other hand, there 
are two vowels, i and u, which are so closely allied to consonants that, 
when we put them in the same syllable before another vowel, we can 
hardly keep them from passing into sounds which we are accustomed 
to represent by y and w, regarding them as consonantal, and not vocalic. 
These are the principal facts which seem to oppose the theory of the 
independence of vowel and consonant, and compel us to inquire more 
narrowly into what we are to understand respectively by a vocalic and 
a consonantal character. 

Probably no better and more truly descriptive designation than “ con- 
sonant” could be found for the class of sounds to which we assign that 
name. It means ‘sounding along with’ a letter of the other class, a 
vowel. By this is not at all intended, however, that a consonant cannot 
be uttered except in combination with a vowel: every consonant can 
be so uttered; the semivowels, sibilants, spirants are continuable sounds, 
not less than the vowels; one may utter an /, an 8, av, or their like, as 
long as his breath will hold out; and even the mutes may be made dis- 
tinctly audible by explosion with breath alone, with a mere puff of unar- 
ticulated air. The epithet is a historical one, not a theoretical. In the 
actual usage of language, consonants never do occur independently : 
no word is composed of consonants alone; a vowel is a necessary con- 
stituent of every one of those items of which our vocabulary is made 
up. The same is true of the lesser articulate entities into which we 
divide most of our words, namely syllables: every syllable also must 
contain a vowel, or a sound doing duty as such. Upon this point we 
must dwell for atime: the distinction of vowel and consonant stands 
so intimately related with the theory of the syllable, that the latter 
positively requires at our hands some explanation and definition, in 
order to the comprehension of the former. 

The historical study of language has proved that the syllables com- 
posing our present words are, for the most part, elements originally in- 
dependent, by the combination and fusion of which polysyllabic words 
were produced. Each such syllable was composed of, or else necessa- 
rily contained, a vowel, and after their composition their identity as 
separate syllables is often still preserved. But in what does this syllabic 
identity consist? When the separate individuality of the elements is 
lost so far as meaning is concerned, why is it still phonetically pre- 
served? Why do not the two words become one syllable when they 
become one word? or why not always, as they do sometimes? What, 
in short, is the phonetic distinction between a monosyllable and a poly- 
syllable ? 
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None of the definitions of a syllable which I have met with have 
seemed in all respects accurate and satisfactory. The most usual and 
current one amounts nearly to this: a syllable is that part of a word 
which is uttered by a single effort of the, voice. Such an account of 
the matter is not of the slightest value. Just as much is a whole word, 
a whole sentence, uttered by a single effort of the voice, when the 
speaker knows what he is going to say, and says it at once in conscious 
connection. It takes a certain amount of reflection to recognize a word 
as composed of separate syllables. The untaught speaker, who has not 
learned to examine and theorize about what he says, utters his word with- 
out any thought of analyzing it into parts, without feeling a succession 
of efforts as necessary to the enunciation of the separate syllables, any 
more than of the separate letters. Indeed, even upon reflection, it is 
much more proper to speak of the letters than of the syllables as formed 
by so many efforts of enunciation. Take, for instance, the word blend. 
It is, as every one perceives, a single syllable; but it is a unity of a very 
complex composition. In its utterance, the organs of the mouth put 
themselves in no less than five different positions in succession. First, 
with the lips closed, a little breath is forced up from the lungs into the 
closed cavity of the mouth, intonated on its way through the larynx by 
being made to set the vocal cords in vibration. This lasts but for the 
briefest moment; before the cavity is so filled as to stop the expulsion, 
the lips are unclosed, and the 6 is heard. At the same instant, the 
tongue has been made to touch the roof of the mouth at its tip, while 
the unintermitted current of sonant breath streams out at its sides, 
giving the /-sound. Next, the tongue changes its position: its point is 
released from contact and depressed in the mouth, resting against the 
lower teeth, its upper flat surface approaches the palate, and the e makes 
itself audible. Gees more the tongue shifts place; its tip is again ap- 
plied as in forming the 7; but this time no opening is left at the sides; 
contact along its whole length prohibits all emission of air through the 
mouth; but the passage from the mouth through the nose, hitherto 
closed, is thrown open, and the stream finds exit there; and the sound 
isn. And lastly, with no change of place on the part of any of the 
other organs, the passage into the nose is shut again; the intonated 
breath is expelled a moment longer into the closed cavity of the mouth, 
and the syllable is closed with a d (which, however, requires, in order 
‘to be made distinctly audible, a supplemental unclosure of the organs, 
though without the utterance of any vowel). All these changes, which 
it has taken so long to describe, are performed with such rapidity and 
precision, one position of the organs succeeds another so closely and 
accurately, that no intermediate transitional sounds are apprehended by 
the ear during the process: it hears five successive sounds only, forming 
a syllable. In what true sense, now, can this complicated process be 
called a single effort of the voice? One element of unity, it is true, 
there is in the word: from its beginning to its end, there has been an 
uninterrupted emission of intonated breath through the larynx. But, 
in the first place, this is not necessary in order to make the unity of a 
syllable: strength is also a single syllable, composed of six different 
sounds; but the intonation of the breath begins with the third element, 
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r, and continues only through the fourth and fifth, e and ng; the sixth, 
th, like the two first, s and ¢, is produced with breath unintonated. In 
the second place, unbroken continuity of intonation does not suffice to 
make the unity of a syllable; the word navy, for example, requires but 


‘four successive positions of the organs of articulation, and is intonated 


or sonant from beginning to end, yet it is a word of two syllables. The 
reason for this is, as we usually say, that it contains two separate vowels. 
But the words token, able are also dissyllabic, although they contain but 
one pronounced “ vowel” each: for the e in their final syllables is alto- 
gether silent; there is nothing after the & in the one but an n; nothing 
after the 6 in the other but an /. The question to be determined, then, 
is: What is there in common to these three words which makes them 
all alike to be reckoned as of two syllables? And the answer, I think, 
is clearly this: among the four sounds of which each is composed, 
there are two which are of so much more open position, more sonorous 
and continuable, than the others with which they are connected, that 
they make upon the ear the impression of two distinct phonetic im- 
pulses, separated and at the same time connected by the closer utter- 
ance which intervenes. The distinction of syllables is primarily made, 
not by the mouth of the speaker, but by the ear of the hearer: the 
articulating organs are engaged, in the enunciation of any word, long 
or short, in an unintermitted series of changes of position, from the 
first letter to the last, and are conscious of no relaxation of effort; the 
ear apprehends the products of the different positions as so many suc- 
cessive entities, but at once classifies them, arranging them in separate 
groups, in which the closer sounds are subordinated to the opener. If 
the word abragadabra, for instance, be uttered, while the emission of 
intonated breath is one and continuous, and while the articulating posi- 
tions of the mouth-organs are eleven, each giving rise to a separate 
sound which is distinctly heard, we yet hear five unities, just as if a 
were uttered five times successively, with only a pause, a hiatus, inter- 
vening between each two enunciations. So in endogenously, or any 
other like word. The flow of articulated utterance is parted into por- 
tions, not only by a complete intermission of utterance, but by that 
partial check or impediment which is interposed between the opener 
sounds by the closer ones: and, as the actual hiatus is comparatively 
infrequent in spoken speech, it is mainly true in practice that the con- 
stitution of syllables depends upon the antithesis of opener and closer 
articulations, the former being their central and necessary constituents, 
to which the latter are accessories and adjuncts. 

Into the details of the construction of syllables, as formed and toler- 
ated in different languages, our present purpose does not require us to 
enter: these, as every one knows, are very various, depending upon the 
energy of articulation of the different nations, the degree of effort 
which they are severally willing to make in enunciation. The Polyne- 
sian will not combine more than one closer articulation, or consonant, 
with each opener articulation, or vowel, which latter, moreover, must 
always succeed the former; the Englishman, in exceptional cases, and 
under certain conditions of arrangement, suffers as many as three con- 
sonant sounds before the vowel, and four after it, as in strands, splints, 
twelfths. 
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Now, in the system of spoken sounds, there are some which are of 
80 close position, so little clear and resonant, that they are never used 
otherwise than as consonants: that is, they appear in actual speech 
only as combined in the same syllable with the opener sounds. Such 
are, above all, the mutes; and the sibilants and spirants are, for the 
most part, in a like case. We may utter or reiterate a v, a th, an 8, an 
sh, as much as we please, but we shall not succeed in making upon any 
ear the impression of syllables. Again, there are others which are so 
open that they are always vowels and not consonants: they never 
occupy the position of adjuncts in the same syllable to a yet opener 
sound which is apprehended as the vowel of the syllable. Such, for in- 
stance, are a, e, 0. But there is also a not inconsiderable class of 
sounds which are capable of use with either value. Among those 
which we usually style vowels, ¢ (ee) and u (00) are of this character. 
They are, as is well known, the vowels which are produced by near ap- 
proximation of the same organs in the mouth which are used in form- 
ing consonants also: in uttering uw, there is a pretty close approach of 
the lips, whose complete closure gives p or b; in 2, there is a like ap- 
proach of those parts of the tongue and palate whose contact generates 
akorg. Hence, accordingly, as we are wont to express it, the readi- 
ness with which they pass over into the semivowels y and w: a transi- 
tion so common, in so many languages, that it is needless to give any 
illustrations of it here. And what are these “semivowels?” They are 
nothing but i and w themselves, deprived of the quantity and stress 
which belong to a full vowel utterance. They are not distinguished 
from those vowels by a difference in the position of the mouth-organs, 
or in the material emitted from the throat through them. Put w and i 
side by side, and whether their combination shall require to be written 
ui, or wi, or uy, will depend entirely upon the force and time which 
are allotted to each respectively ; if both are struck alike, the product 
is ut, two vowels; if the former be made the principal member of the 
combination, the other being abbreviated and slighted, the result is uy, 
a vowel and following semivowel; if the reverse, a semivowel and fol- 
lowing vowel, yu. It is true that we are able to pronounce the combi- 
nations ye and woo, putting before each vowel, audibly, its correspond- 
ing semivowel: but in such cases, for the sake of preserving the dis- 
tinction, we make the semivowels closer than usual, approximating the 
y nearly to a sonant counterpart of the German ch-sound in ich, the w 
nearly to the German w-sound jn quellen—yet not converting them into 
these sounds: for if the y of ye and the w of woo be prolonged, the 7- 
and u-sounds will be found distinctly apprehensible in them, even though 
a little friction of the current of air against the nearly closed organs 
may also. be heard; whereas, in the other sounds, which are true frica- 
tive consonants, the proper vocalic character is entirely obliterated by 
the rubbing of the emitted air against the sides of the orifice through 
which it finds exit; there is resonance, but no vowel. And in our ordi- 
nary pronunciation of y and w we do not—or we need not, and do not 
except in special cases, when striving after a peculiarly distinct utter- 
ance—attain this higher degree of closeness, but only that correspond- 
ing to i (ee) and uw (00). It is practicable to pronounce a distinct y and 
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w before a vowel with that yet opener position of the mouth-organs in 
which are formed our short % (in pin) and our short % ¥ full); and 
even our ée and 9, if slighted in the same way before a, will make recog- 
nizably, though less distinctly, the same impression. To prove, now, 
that y and w are not vowels, but consonants, is surely unnecessary: the 
general consent of alphabetic usage and of the opinions of phonetic 
theorists is enough to establish their consonantal character. That some 
nations, as the Latin, have had no peculiar sign for them, but have 
written them with the signs for ¢ and u, only proves the economy of 
their alphabetic systems, and attests the close relation subsisting be- 
tween these corresponding semivowels and vowels, their virtual identity 
as articulations. 

If the vowels are thus found in part capable of assuming a conso- 
nantal value, so, also, some of the consonants are capable of use as 
vowels. This has already been pointed out and briefly illustrated, and 
will require but little farther treatment at our hands, The consonants 
most aim employed with vocalic quality are J, n,7. Let us notice the 
circumstances in which they exhibit their different values. 

In our two words talc and tackle (tak-l) we have precisely the same 
four articulations and articulated sounds, with this difference: in the 
former word, the /-sound precedes the &-sound; in the latter, it follows 
it. But in the one case, 7 is a consonant, and the word is a monosylla- 
ble; in the other case, the word is a dissyllable, and / is the vowel of 
its second syllable. How is this further difference the result of the one 
already pointed out? Clearly enough, it is owing to the position and 
surroundings of the 7. JZ is so open and resonant a sound, it has so 
much of that quality which makes a vowel, which gives a vowel its ca- 
pacity to stand as the central and essential constituent of a syllable, 
that it is able to perform the office of a vowel, when put in contrast 
with a preceding closer sound like & But it is not open enough to 
maintain a vocalic character when put alongside of the full vowel a. 
The same is the case in the two words plaid and paddle, which are also 
made up of identical elements, and differ only in respect to their order. 
An / either before or after an a is, by contrast with it, a close sound, 
consonantal; the ear recognizes the a alone as the vowel of the syllable 
which contains them both; but in combination with the preceding 
close & or d, and not followed by any opener sound, it is itself open 
enough to make the ny a of a syllable; it is vocalic. In our 
previous example, blend, there is a regular crescendo-diminuendo scale of 
openness: we begin with the contact-letter 6, open a little to the J, and 

et more to the e, then close partially in the m, and end with the con- 
tact-letter d. Tbe whole is but one syllable, and furnishes us an illus- 
tration of the normal way in which a complex syllable is made up. 
Change the position of either 7 or n, so that they are separated from 
the full vowel e by a sound closer than they themselves are, and we ob- 
tain either such combinations as lbend or nbled—which, though not 
absolutely unpronounceable, are rejected in practical use as too harsh 
and difficult—or words of two syllables, bledn (like deaden) or bendl 
(like bundle). In the Lepsian ae oe system, an / or n, or any 
th a vowel value, is written with a 
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diacritical point, a little circle beneath; and it is altogether proper to 
do so; the difference in the office is sufficient to make such a difference 
in the sign desirable. Only we must be careful not to commit the error 
of supposing that there is any articulate distinction between the two 
sounds, any element present in the /-vowel, for example, which is want- 
ing in the consonant /: the distinction is only, like that of ¢ and y, u 
and w, one of quantity and stress of utterance. 

To illustrate the use of 7 as vowel in like manner, out of our own 
language, is not easy; there are too many controverted points concern- 
ing the pronunciation of our 7, in the detailed discussion of which the 
attempt at illustration would involve us. In my own opinion, the r by 
itself is not employed by us as a vowel; the wear vowel almost 
always comes in either to accompany or to replace it. But in other 
tongues, the r is used as a vowel with much more freedom than is either 
Z orm in any known form of human speech. The Sanskrit furnishes 
the readiest exemplification of this use. In Sanskrit, the 7 is a vowel 
which may stand anywhere: it is not restricted, like 2 or x with us, to 
an unaccented syllable, following accented syllables in the same word, 
that contain full vowels: it receives the accent, as in karmakr't; it is 
the sole vowel of a monosyllable, as in rd; it forms an initial syllable, 
as in riz. It is, to be sure, truly regarded as everywhere the historical 
descendant and representative of a full vowel joined with a semivowel 
r, of an ar or ra, but that is not material to the point of our present 
discussion. So our vocalic / and m are only relics of former syllables 
containing vowels; and there is doubtless no good reason for believing 
that any of the “semivowels” or “liquids” has ever come to do duty 
as a vowel in other than alike way. We are inquiring in virtue of 
what qualities they do actually come to be called on to perform such 
duty, while the mutes, as b, d, g, and the spirants, as v, th, y, are never 
treated in the same manner. 

It must, however, be further noticed that the consonants which we 
have been considering are not necessarily and inevitably pronounced as 
vowels, even in the favoring situations where we have seen them assume 
this character. As in the case of ¢ and u, a certain degree of stress 
and quantity is required to make vowels of them. They may be, even 
after a close letter, so abbreviated and slighted, so subordinated to the 
preceding syllable, as to form to the ear only a harsh and difficult ap- 
pendage to that syllable. This is their treatment in French, in the 
prose pronunciation of such words as sabre, table, where the “ mute e” is 
really mute, and the words are monosyllables. It is usual, indeed, 
to half or quite whisper the r or 7 in such situations, especially when 
the preceding mute is a surd, as in lettre, miracle. ‘Their vocalic quality, 
then, amounts simply to this: that they are sy of receiving, and 
under certain circumstances do receive, in many anguages, without any 
change of articulate quality, the full office of a vowel in forming syllables. 

biabe grade of vocalic capacity belongs to r and / than to any 


other of the sounds usually reckoned as consonantal, in virtue of the 

more open position assumed by the mouth-organs in their utterance, 

which gives them a share in the sonorousness and continuability char- 

acteristic of the vowels, A next lower degree is shared by the nasals, 
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which derive a like quality from the openness of the nasal passage, even 
though the mouth is shut while they are spoken. How n is used as 
vowel in English has been already illustrated. There would seem to be 
no reason in the nature of things why the other nasals, m and ng, 
should not be treated in the same way; yet I am not aware that, in 
English or elsewhere, they are allowed to stand as the vowel of a syl- 
lable. In our vulgar colloquial yes’m, indeed, for yes ma’am, we have a 
single actual, though a disallowed, instance of m as a vowel, which is 
just enough to show the possibility of so employing it. The difficulty 
in the way is a historical rather than a theoretical one: elm, rhythm, 
chasm, schism are representatives of considerable classes of English 
words, but in none of them has the m inherited a title to syllabic value, 
by being the phonetic remnant of an English syllable that once con- 
tained a vowel before the m; accordingly, while illiterate speakers not 
seldom make of the m an additional syllable, we who are instructed ac- 
custom ourselves to force it into combination with the preceding conso- 
nants, as the French treat their r and / in the words cited above. This 
is the easier, inasmuch as, on the one hand, the m never so occurs after 
mutes, but only after partially open letters; and as, on the other hand, 
we have reached in the nasals the lowest degree of vocalic capacity. 
There are words—of which heaven is the most familiar instance—in 
which, after a fricative, even x is treated by us sometimes as a separate 
syllable, and sometimes as a part of the preceding syllable. 

In the class of sounds of the next degree of closure, the sibilants, the 
line which separates the possibly vocalic from the invariably consonantal 
is already passed. The sibilants are letters whose mode of formation 
allows of their easy and frequent prefixion and affixion to other conso- 
nants, of every class, while yet they are too little open and sonorous to 
make upon the ear the impression of a syllable, even when separated 
from a vowel by full contact-letters. Thus, in tacks, adze, eggs, stain, 
skein, such (sut-sh), budge (bud-zh), whatever force and quantity we may 
give the hissing sound, we feel no impulse to recognize in it a vowel 
quality, and to estimate the words as dissyllables. The / of draggled 
is just as distinctly a vowel as the e of draggeth, but nothing that we 
can do will confer the same value on the s of thou drag’st, though its 
position, between two mutes, is the most favorable that can be devised 
for the development of vocalic capacity.* As for the closer spirants, 
v, th, y, they exhibit no trace whatever of any such capacity. 

If, then, certain of the vowels need only to be abbreviated in utter- 
ance in order to take on a consonantal character, and if certain of the 
consonants are capable of performing, under favoring circumstances, 
the most essential and distinctive office of the vowels, I see not how it 
can be claimed with justice that vowels and consonants are two sepa- 
rate and independent systems of articulate sounds, the combinations of 
which produce words, or even two absolute divisions of the general 
alphabetical system, to be treated apart, and arranged and classified 


* Yet, by a remarkable exception, it is claimed that in two Chinese words, sz 
and tsz, the z is obliged to perform the part of a vowel. See Lepsius’s-‘Standard 
Alphabet (second edition), p. 48, note. 
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without reference to each other. It seems necessary to find some defi- 
nition of vowel and consonant which shall take due account of and ex- 
plain these facts, and some mode of arrangement of the alphabet which 
shall exhibit the relations they imply. 

To the same conclusion we are led by a consideration of the insuffi- 
ciency of the definitions ordinarily given by phonologists of these two 
classes of sounds. To Prof. Max Miiller, for instance (Lectures, second 
series, third lecture; p. 139 of the American edition), while all vowels 
are tones, all consonants are mere noises. Of the latter he speaks as 
follows: “All consonants fall under the category of noises. If we 
watch any musical instruments, we can easily perceive that their sounds 
are always preceded by certain noises, arising from the first impulses 
imparted to the air before it can produce really musical sensations. 
We hear the puffing and panting of the siren, the scratching of the 
violin, the hammering of the piano-forte, the spitting of the flute. The 
same in speaking. If we send out our breath, whether vocalized or 
not, we hear the rushing out, the momentary breathing, the impulse 
produced by the inner air as it reaches the outer.” 

This exposition possesses no more than the semblance of a meaning, 
if even that; it is worth nothing as affording an explanation of the 
character of a consonant, or even as helping us better to realize that 
character. To compare consonants, those essential and highly char- 
acteristic parts of our articulated speech, with the unmusical noises of 
musical instruments, made more or less conspicuous according to the 
skill of the player, and overborne and silenced altogether in good musi- 
cal execution, is palpably futile. What is there in the 6 and /, then 
and d, of blend, for instance, to assimilate them to such noises? Are 
they, or any other of the twenty or thirty consonants which may gather 
in groups, even to the number of five or six, about each one of the 
vowels, in the least degree dependent for their being on the latter, or 
generated by it? Is not each one as distinct a product of the voluntary 
action of the articulating organs, consciously directed to its produc- 
tion, as is any vowel? Is there any difficulty in uttering a clear vowel, 
free from such prefatory or sequent appendages? And are those sounds 
entitled to the appellation of noises only, as distinguished from tones, 
which can themselves be musically intoned? There is not a sonant 
consonant in the system to which a tune cannot be sung, without help 
from vowels; we are in the constant habit of “humming” a melody, as 
we call it, which is only singing it to a prolonged m; and an/ or anr 
may be hardly less easily sung, and with hardly more perceptible fric- 
tion of the escaping air against the mouth organs, than an ¢ or an u. 
The asserted analogy fails of application in every es 

I have already expressed my regret that Prof. Lepsius has not taken 


occasion, either in his Standard Alphabet or in his letter respecting it, 
to give his own view of what makes consonants and what vowels, and 
why they are to be regarded as forming independent systems. He 
would unquestionably have given us something far better than the un- 
meaning comparison cited above. Yet 1 must confess my inability to 
see how he would have set about furnishing a solid foundation to his 
opinion. We may conjecture that he would have put forth some such 
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definition of a consonant as that furnished by Dr. Briicke (in his Grund- 
ziige der Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute, Wien, 1856, at 
p- 29). No phonetic investigator of the present time is entitled to more 
respect and confidence than this gentleman, nor should we naturally 
look for a satisfactory determination of the matter here in question from 
any other sooner than from him. His account of it is as follows: “In 
all consonants, there takes place somewhere in the mouth-canal a clo- 
sure, or a contraction which gives rise to a plainly audible and self-sub- 
sistent rustling, which is independent of the tone of the voice; while 
in the vowels neither of these two things is the case.” 

To the correctness of this statement less exception is to be taken than 
to its character as a sufficient definition. It appears to me hardly to 
possess a right to be regarded as a definition: it is rather a specifica- 
tion—a specification of the two principal sub-classes into which conso- 
nants are divided, and a description of their respective characteristics. 
Some consonants, it declares, are formed by a complete closure of the 
mouth-organs, others by such an approximation of them as produces 
an audible rustling. This specification, however, does not appear quite 
exhaustive. In the sub-class produced by closure are included sounds 
as different as mutes and nasals (or “resonants,” as Dr. Briicke, with 
much reason, prefers to call them); the latter implying, indeed, a clo- 
sure of the mouth, but combining with this an unclosure of the nasal 
passages, in such wise as to give a very different character as consonants 
to the sounds produced. It might have been better, then, to specify 
the three sub-classes of mutes, fricatives, and resonants, as joint con- 
stituents of the class of consonants. And our account of the alpha- 
betic system would be of this sort: sounds possessing such and such 
and such characteristics, of three kinds, are consonants; the rest, not 
possessing any of them, are vowels. Is not this a superficial account of 
the matter? Does it give us any common characteristic as belonging 
to our consonantal subdivisions, combining them into a class together, 
and distinguishing them from the vowels? Why do we set up the 
vowels as a distinct grand division of the alphabet, and not as well, for 
instance, the mutes; saying, The alphabet is divided into mutes and 
non-mutes; the non-mutes being continuable sounds, and accompanied 
with the expulsion of breath, through either the lips or the nose; the 
mutes implying the closure of both, and being explosive only? If it 
be replied, that the distinction of vowels and consonants is shown by 
universal linguistic usage to be one of primary and fundamental conse- 
quence, the construction of sn important phonetic unity, the syllable, 
depending upon it, we should retort by alleging the difficulties already 
shown to beset the distinction of the two » ak upon this basis: that 
t and w, vowels, are convertible into y and w, consonants; that 7, J, n, 
and so on, are sometimes vowels, and not consonants. We might even 
claim it as questionable whether /, and r when untrilled, are full frica- 
tives; whether they do not come quite as near to being tone-letters, 
like the vowels, as letters whose essential element is a rustling, such as 
is plainly and incontrovertibly heard in z and s, in v and f. Out of 
which of all these difficulties are we helped by Dr. Briicke’s definition 


_of a consonant? 
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It seems to me evident that, in order to avoid such difficulties, we 
need a definition of a consonant, a determination of its relation to a 
vowel, of a different character from any heretofore given. We do not 
need to supersede or alter any of the definitions of single sounds, or 
even of the principal groups of sounds, already prevailing: we only 
want to find the tie which unites these into more comprehensive classes, 
and the principle on which the whole alphabet of articulated products 
may be arranged as a single system, with the connéction of its parts 
duly set forth. Nor can I| think the principle difficult to find, nor, 
when found, of doubtful application, 

This needed principle is the antithesis of material and form, the re- 
spective part played in the production of the different alphabetic sounds 
by the organs of the lungs and throat, which produce the vibrating 
column of air, the tone or breath, and by the organs of the mouth, 
which modify this tone, giving it various individuality. The different 
groups have their limits determined by the different degree of action 
of the mouth-organs upon the throat-product—in other words, by the 
different degree of closure of the former. If the throat-product be 
given forth with all the freedom and purity of which it is capable, the 
mouth being set wide open, so that none of its parts stand in the way 
of the sonant expiration otherwise than as our physical structure ren- 
ders unavoidably necessary, the tone produced is a (in far). This is 
the true description of a as a constituent of the spoken alphabet: a is 
the simplest and purest tone-sound which, in virtue of its peculiar struc- 
ture, the human throat brings forth. To determine the fundamental 
and secondary vibrations which give to a its acoustic character, to ascer- 
tain the length of pipe, or the degree of orificial closure, needful to 
generate it when the tones of the human throat are imitated by means 
of artificial constructions—these and other like investigations hate, it 
is true, a high theoretic interest, while yet, in their bearing upon lin- 
guistic phonology, they are only of subordinate consequence: sounds 
are produced for the purposes of human speech by the voluntary efforts 
of human organs, and are to be estimated and classified according to 
those efforts. 

If, now, we go on to modify this pure sound by the action of the 
mouth-organs, we find at once that we can and do produce certain series 
of related sounds by different degrees of the same kind of modifica- 
tion. When, for instance, after pronouncing a, we round and protrude 
the lips a very little, the sound becomes a (in all, awe). By rounding 
them a little more closely, we convert the tone into 0; and if the ap- 
proximation is made quite a near one, we give utterance to an w (in 
rule, fool). There is really an infinite number of sounds intermediate 
between a and uw, made by infinitely varying degrees of approximation 
of the lips (not, perhaps, without auxiliary motions at the back part of 
the mouth, the orifice of the throat—at least it is possible to make 
tolerable imitations of these vowels by tongue-motions alone, the lips 
remaining unchanged in position—but these are of secondary import- 
ance, concomitants and consequences of the lip action, which alone is 
consciously performed) ; and some of these infinite possibilities become 
realized in the varying utterance, in different languages or within the 
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limits of the same language, of the three we have noticed; yet the 
latter constitute practically the series of “labial vowels”—as they are 
denominated, from the organs principally instrumental in their produc- 
tion. The w is the closest tone-sound which we can make by labial ap- 
proximation ; however closely we may press the lips toward one another, 
the vowel generated is still w, until they actually touch, when, if their 
contact be made so loosely that we can still force out the intonated 
breath between them, we utter a v—a 2, it is true, of a somewhat dif- 
ferent kind from our common one, in pronouncing which we press the 
upper teeth upon the lower lips, but one which is only slightly distin- 
guished from this, and which is found in German, for instance, as a 
regular constituent of the spoken alphabet. In this sound, the tone or 
throat-product is no longer the main audible element; but, rather, the 
friction of the escaping column of intonated air against the edges of 
the obstacles that so nearly confine it: the form has become more im- 
portant than the material. So decidedly is this the case that, even if 
the tone be altogether withdrawn, and mere unintonated breath ex- 
pelled, the friction is still distinctly audible, sufficiently so to be capable 
of use in spoken language, as one of the products of the articulating 
organs: we call it the letter # It was not so with the vowels a, a, 0, w: 
expulsion of unintonated breath through the four apertures of the 
mouth-organs by which these were uttered did not give four employa- 
ble articulate sounds; it gave only a single uncharacterized aspiration, 
or breathing. But the labial interference may be carried one step far- 
ther, to complete closure; then, of course, there is no longer any ex- 
pulsion of breath; there is neither tone nor friction to make a percep- 
tible sound; there is silence: sound is produced only as the contact is 
broken, and a fricative or tone-sound follows: but the breach itself 
forms an appreciable element of articulation, and we reckon it as a p; 
or as a, if it be momentarily preceded by an extrusion of intonated 
breath from the throat into the closed cavity of the mouth. 

Here, at last, we have evidently reached the limit of possible modi- 
fying action of the labial organs of the mouth upon the pure tone or 
throat-product. By their gradully increased interference we have ob- 
tained the series of sounds a, a, 0, u, vf, b-p. It may be called the 
labial series. 

Another similar series is produced by the gradual approximation of 
other organs, at another point in the mouth. If, from the position in 
which a is uttered, the upper flat surface of the middle part of the 
tongue be slightly raised toward the roof the mouth, in its highest por- 
tion and farther back, successive degrees of elevation and approach will 
give us the vowels a (in fat), e (in they), ¢ (in pique). The accompany- 
ing closure of the jaws and lips is here absolutely unessential, and 
does not contribute to the characterization of the sounds; it is made 
merely for the convenience of the tongue, helping its access to the 
palate. The closest sound with predominating tone producible by this 
method is 7; a next further degree of approximation gives birth to a 
pair of fricatives, the German ch in ich, pech, etc., and its corresponding 
intonate, which is a very rare alphabetic constituent: Prof. Lepsius 
writes them with z and 7. Then follow, by complete closure, the into- 
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nated and unintonated mutes g and &. Thus we have a series which 
we may call palatal, composed of a, a, ¢, 7-7, 

Now I maintain that these two are real series throughout, and that 
no schematic arrangement of the alphabet can be accepted as complete 
which does not represent them as such. They are wont to be so pre- 
sented, as far as to the limits w and é respectively, in the now well- 
known vowel-triangle or pyramid. But why stop at these limits? As 
regards their articulation, there is no greater difference between ¢ and 7, 
between w and v, than between ¢ and e, w and 0; not so great as be- 
tween either i or uw anda. It is true that the vowel-pyramid faithfully 
represents a fact, and one of prime consequence in phonology and in 
linguistic history. But this is not the only fact that we have to regard 
in laying out the system of spoken sounds. It is true that, in passing 
from i to 7, or from w to v, we have to cross an important and well- 
marked division line. But it is not on that account anything more than 
a division line in a series, like the equally well-marked line which parts 
the classes of fricative sounds from the mutes. It is a line representing 
the undeniable truth that, with the same organs, approximation short 
of a certain degree produces vowels, and beyond a certain degree pro- 
duces consonants—and this is not less a conjunctive than a disjunc- 
tive difference; while it holds the two classes apart, it at the same time 
binds them together into one system. The vowels are the opener sounds 
in the system, of varying degrees of openness, yet all showing a pre- 
ponderance of tone over its modification, of material over form: the 
consonants are the closer sounds in the system; also of varying degrees 
of closeness, and thereby divided into classes; but all of them sounds 
of the mouth-organs rather than of the throat, the modification or form 
prevailing in them over the material. Vowels and consonants, then, 
are the opposite poles of a series; not divided and dissimilar kinds of 
sounds, but passing into one another, and separated by a border-land of 
doubtful belongings. 

Besides the two series, composed of vowels and consonants, which 
have already been described in detail, the ordinary alphabets contain 
another, including consonants only. It is produced by the tip of the 
tongue, seeking approach and contact with the roof of the mouth’in 
its forward part. If the tongue be turned upward at its point, and 
brought toward the parts at or behind the upper front gums, no series 
of gradually changing tone-sounds is brought forth: the only vowel 
heard is the neutral vowel (u in burn), until the approximation of the 
organs is close enough to generate the r—which, as has been explained 
above (note 8, p. 341), may be either trilled or left smooth. The next 
degree of approach, at the same place and with the same organs, gives 
rise to a fricative sound, a z (or, if far enough back in the mouth, a zh), 
in which the friction or buzzing is very conspicuous, and which has, like 
v and 7, its unintonated counterpart, s. One more degree of closure 
gives a complete stoppage of the voice, and produces the pair of sounds 
d and t, full mutes, like g and &, b and p. By a peculiar condition of 
things, now, while the tip of the tongue generates no vowels, it gene- 
rates two different sounds of its own openest class: namely, the r, pro- 
duced by an opening of a certain aperture between itself and the roof 
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of the mouth, and an /, produced by a closure at the tip and an opening 
at the sides of the tongue. The ready convertibility of these two 
sounds, r and /, in the history of language, is a well-known fact, nor 
would any one think of putting them into different classes. Though 
not vowels, they are also not properly fricatives: they are the openest, 
most resonant, and most continuable, of all the consonantal sounds; 
they have not, like the sonant fricatives and mutes, their surd counter- 
parts, employable with equal frequency and freedom for the uses of ar- 
ticulate speech. Whether, in their production, the part taken by the 
throat or by the mouth-organs should be regarded as predominant, 
seems to me a debatable question: I should not dare to say with confi- 
dence whether there is in them more tone or more form. No name is 
so applicable to them as that of semivowels, by which they are also 
most frequently called: they do, in fact, stand as nearly as possible 
upon the line of division between vowels and consonants. Hence their 
capacity of employment as vowels, and their frequent use in that char- 
acter, as has been sufficiently pointed out above. 

There is another important class of sounds, the nasals, whose relations 
to the other classes, and consequent position in the alphabetic system, 
require a few words of explanation. As regards the position assumed 
by the mouth-organs in their utterance, they stand upon the footing of 
full mutes, the closure of the oral passage being complete. They are 
far, however, from being mute sounds, because in pronouncing them the 
nasal passages are opened, and this circumstance gives them no small 
degree of openness, resonance, and continuability. They constitute, 
then, a peculiar class, and their place in the scheme of articulate sounds 
is not to be determined by the position of the mouth-organs only— 
which would rank them with the mutes—but by their general character. 
And this evidently places them next the semivowels, before the frica- 
tives; since, as we have already seen, they are capable of employment 
with the value of vowels, and at least one of them, n, is frequently so 
employed in our language. The same position is assigned them by 
their incapacity to admit a surd counterpart, by their common relation 
to the aspiration, the letter 4. The place and value of this letter in 
the general alphabet offer an important confirmation of the truth of our 
method of arranging and classifying the alphabetic sounds. The mutes 
and fricatives, as we have seen, go in pairs; each sonant letter, produced 
by an expulsion of intonated breath with the given position of the 
mouth-organs, has its double, produced by an expulsion of unintonated 
breath with the same position. In these two classes of sounds, the ap- 
proximation of the parts of the mouth is sufficient to give a completely 
individual character even to an emission of air, without tone: they are 
so far from being tone-sounds, the element of form in them so predomi- 
nates over that of material, that the material may be changed by the 
total withdrawal of tone, and what is left is just as much an articulate 
sound as it was before. An f has fully as much right in the alphabet 
asav,ansasaz,akasag. This is not the case as regards the other 
three classes of sounds, the vowels, semivowels, and nasals. An expul- 
sion of mere breath through the three positions, for instance, in which 
a, i, u are uttered, produces, it is true, three different sounds, which are 
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readily to be distinguished from one another by one who listens and 
compares them; and yet, the three are not different enough, do not 
sufficient individuality, to have practical value as three sounds 
or the usages of speech; they count together for but a single articula- 
tion, namely the breathing or aspiration, represented by the letter A. 
The h is thus an anomalous member of the alphabet. Every other 
letter represents a distinct position of the organs of the mouth, through 
which alone it can be uttered; the h has no position of its own, but is 
uttered in that of the following letter. When we say ha, there is no_ 
shifting of place of the mouth-organs, as we pass from the former to 
the latter sound; there is merely first an expiration of breath, then of 
sound, through the open throat. So also when we pronounce he or 
who ; the position of the tongue by which 7 is uttered, or that of the 
lips by which w is uttered, in those two words respectively, is taken up 
before the utterance of the h, not after it; there is again only a change 
from breath to sound as the material employed, no change as regards 
the oral modification to which the material is subjected. In whisperin 
the same syllables, the aspiration is distinguished from the whispere 
vowels by a like difference of material, by a free emission of air through 
the relaxed vocal cords, which in the vowel are strained up nearly to 
the point of sonant vibration. H, then, has its place in the alphabet 
as the common surd of all those sonant letters which are too open to 
have each its own individual surd. And such are not the vowels only, 
but also the semivowels and the nasals. We do not in English, it is 
true, use an aspiration corresponding to all the semivowels and nasals, 
but we easily can do so, and such aspirations are not unusual in other 
tongues. We put A freely before every vowel, pronouncing it always 
through the position of the vowel; we also use it before the semivowels 
w and y, as in when (hwen) and hue (hyu)—where, indeed, it is not per- 
ceptibly different from the h of who (hu) and he (hi); and farther, be- 
fore m, in the interjection hm/* but no word in our language, so far as 
I am aware, exhibits the combination of A with Z or r. 

But it is a farther corollary from our arrangement of the alphabetic 
system that, the closer the sound, the farther its place from the vowel 
beginning of the alphabet and toward the mute ending, so much the 
more distinctly characterized will its corresponding aspiration be, so 
much the nearer will it come to possessing an independent value and 
availability. The h of hue verges very closely upon the German palatal 
ch-sound, in sich, sicher, etc.; the h of when is but little removed from 
an f (such as is formed by the lips alone). There are phonetists who 
maintain that in when, as in all other words of the same class, the w- 
sound that originally followed the aspiration (for the etymological his- 
tory of the words, and the Anglo-Saxon spelling hw, leave no room for 
question by any person that they once began with a semivowel and pre- 
ceding aspiration) has now become lost, and that only the breathing 
remains—a breathing of which the character is determined by the for- 


* A friend reminds me that some persons are in the habit of using An/ instead 
of hm! as “the inarticulate symbol of a sneer,” and that young children, learning 
to speak, often say hnow, hnake, for snow, snake, etc. 
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merly uttered w, and which is therefore, in fact, a surd corresponding 
to the sonant w. If this be so, we have in our spoken alphabet a semi- 
vocalic aspiration which cannot be properly represented by the indiffer- 
ent letter A, but has acquired an independent status, and demands an 
independent sign. That such a thing is phonetically possible no one 
could presume to deny; for, in the semivowels, we have arrived at a 
degree of closure of the organs which gives even to the surd utterances 
a much more distinctly differentiated quality than belongs to the aspira- 


tions of the opener vowels; and we might expect to see them appearing 


sporadically as elements of articulated utterance, even divorced from 
the sounds which originally called them out. Thus, the de-intonated 
r and / of the French words letére and miracle and their like, already 
referred to, are plainly rv and / still, and not breathings merely. And at 
least one language, the Welsh, has raised a surd / to the rank of an 
independent constituent of the alphabet, by a withdrawal from the /, in 
certain situations, of the intonation which formerly belonged to it. 
As a matter of fact, however, I am fully convinced that in the class of 
words now under discussion we do actually pronounce the w after its 
aspiration, and that those who maintain the contrary wrongly appre- 
hend and describe their own utterance. The English spoken alphabet, 
accordingly, does not possess that rare anomaly, a surd semivowel ; its 
sounds written with A in when and hue, though different in articulation, 
have no more title to be treated as separate elements, and marked with 
separate signs, than have the differently articulated breathings repre- 
sented by A in harp, hoop, and heap. # is, in English usage, merely 
the corresponding surd to the vowels, semivowels, and nasals, and its 
relation to them helps to fix the place of the nasals as next after that 
of the semivowels in the systematic arrangement of the whole alphabet. 

The sounds of which we have treated will, then, when arranged ac- 
cording to their physical character and relations, form the following 
scheme : 


a 
Vowels. 
Sonant. 
a 
y r, w Semivowels, 
n n m_  Nasals. 
Surd. h Aspiration. 
Sonant. 7 v 
Surd. f Fricatives. 
Sonant. d b 
Surd. k t Pp Mates 
Palatal Lingual Labial 
Series. Series. Series. 


I firmly believe that such a scheme exhibits more of the relations, both 
physical and historical, of the alphabetic sounds, and exhibits them 
more truly, than any other which can be given, and that by it the 
spoken alphabets of different languages may be most advantageously 
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compared and judged. In my former article (Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vii. 
324) I have given, upon the same plan, a fuller system, embracing all 
the consonantal sounds which compose the English alphabet. 

Our conclusions may be thus summed up. The fully open a, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the absolutely close and silent con- 
sonants &, ¢, p, are the natural and necessary limits between which the 
sounds of the alphabet are to be arranged, and arranged in order, ac- 
cording as, in their grade of closeness of the modifying mouth-organs, 
they more nearly approach the one or the other limit. The opener 
sounds, in which the tone or material predominates, are called vowels; 
the closer sounds, in which the modification or form predominates, are 
called consonants. But this distinction, although the construction of 
the syllable gives to it a higher practical importance than belongs to 
any other in the alphabetic system, is not an absolute one: while there 
are sounds which are and can be nothing but vowels, and others which 
are and can be nothing but consonants, there are also, on the line be- 
tween the two classes, some which may have either value, according to 
their situation. Consonant is a comprehensive name, including at least 
four different classes of sounds, each capable of exact definition ;* but 
no admissible definition of a consonant is to be set up save the one just 
given—that it is a closer sound than a vowel. Vowel and consonant 
are the two opposite poles of a series, in which are included all the ar- 
ticulate sounds ordinarily employed by human beings for the purposes 
of speech. 


* And, in a fuller scheme, like that referred to above, it may be found conven- 
ient to divide the class of fricatives into sibilants and spirants. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


I. On tHe ARMENO-TURKISH ALPHABET. 
BY REV. ANDREW T. PRATT, M.D. 


Presented to the Society Oct. 26th, 1864. 


Marash (Turkey), Aug. 20, 1864. 
Prof. W. D. Warrnry,—Dear Sir: 

It is many months since I read your article on Lepsius’s Standard 
Alphabet, in the Journal of the Oriental Society. The principles upon 
which it is developed seem to me eminently just and philosophical, and 
the results, as you draw them out, in a high degree satisfactory. I have 
been led by the perusal of this article to send you some remarks on the 
Armeno-Turkish Alphabet, as compared with the Standard. You are 
doubtless acquainted with this alphabet as used for the original lan- 
guage, but in its application to Turkish it receives some modifications 
which render it almost perfect as a phonetic representation of that lan- 
guage, and it is in this respect worthy of attention. For example, the 
letter g (kim), or g, is used in Armenian before any of the vowels; in 
Turkish it is restricted, as it should be from its guttural nature, to the 
labial series a (¢), 0, u; and .p (ke), or & soft, is used for the other series 
e, 7,6,%. Again, some letters practically superfluous, and not now used 
in Western Armenian as distinct from each other, though they are dis- 
tinguished in the Ararat Armenian, are dropped in adapting the alpha- 
bet to Turkish—thus g (pen), as equivalent to # (piir), and g (ta), as 


equivalent to # (to). Some others whose sounds are not used are 
dropped. And the result is an alphabet with a sign for every sound in 
the Turkish language (except the Arabic ‘ain, for which a superposed 
comma is used), and the only infringement of rule is that five or six of 
these signs are compound; for which it may be offered in justification 
that the sounds of most of them are also more or less compound. 

The Armenian alphabet consists of thirty-eight letters, thirty-one of 
which are used in Armeno-Turkish. Following the order adopted in 
your article, we have at the apex of the triangle ™ (aip), or a as in 
father, in some words extended in the direction of your 0, without going 
far enough to need or to have a distinct notation. In the same direc- 
tion we find next © (called 0), and next ax (vo-hiin), or u, a graphic 
diphthong for a simple sound, and thus the greatest anomaly in the 
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alphabet. Returning to the palatal line of development, we have the 
place of ¢ left blank, and next meet £, or e, and then f (innit), or i, 
Here, however, is a slight divergence from your norm, and, I cannot help 
thinking, with some reason; we have between ¢ and i 4y, or ei, a com- 
pound of the two, and so corresponding to our ey in they. Now it 
seems to me that the sounds e and ey are quite distinct enough, and the 
latter compound enough, to merit a greater distinction than short and 
long, if not to be represented by a compound character—to which, I 
confess, I can see little objection when it is a thoroughly natural one, 
and each member keeps its distinctive sound. Returning to the inter- 
mediate vowels, we have p (et) or ¢, a well defined sound, not so broad 
as in our but, and rather resembling the French e in de. Next to that 
is £o (compound of e and 0), or 6, and then fr (inni-hiin), or i, which 
you will observe is represented very much after your description, as 
consisting of ¢ and u—and, as I think, rightly; and here let me say (as 
you do not seem to state distinctly) that it appears to me that 6, as 
used here at least, bears very much the same relation to e and o that 
does to i and w: i. e., the position of the organs in the production of 6 
is intermediate between e and o in the same manner as &% is between ¢ 
and u. And so it should be, if the theory of the vowel-sounds (as I 
think it is) is correct; otherwise 6 is unexplained. This being so, it is 
philosophical in the Armenian alphabet so to represent the sound. Of 
vowel sounds, there remains in this palatal branch the compound of its 
two extremes, ¢ as in pine; represented normally by sy (aip-hi), or ay, 
The corresponding compound of the labial branch, au, is not found in 
Turkish, nor is the sound gi, as in join. 

Following down the line of the palatal series, we have & (yec) and y 
(hi), or y, which seems to introduce the anomaly of two characters for 
one sound, The latter letter, however, which is in Armenian double in 
character—i. e., as an initial 4 and as a final y (compare Heisus for 
Arabic Yesua)—is used in, Turkish — in the diphthongs above-men- 
tioned, and for euphonic purposes in inflection, to separate vowels from 
one another; while the other is the y for the ordinary use of the lan- 
guage. The % is represented by bf (nu-gen), h by $ (ho), the Semitic 
strong h being, by the universal tendency of the Turkish at the present 
day, softened, as is the ‘ain, and not distinguished in pronunciation, as 
it is not in our alphabet. For the rest we have & (ze) 2, 2 (32) 3—the 
7, if I understand it, is wanting, and the 7 also, unless, which I will 
assume, it is fu (khe), the Arabic e. Next is 4 (gen), or g, .p (ke), or k, 
& (je), or j, g (ce), or ¢, in the palatal line; and, in the lingual, p (re), or 


r, (litn), or 1, (nit), or n, (za), or z, and (se), or s, The lingual 
spirants are wanting in Turkish ; e.g. the Arabic name Othman, of which 
we make Ottoman, changing the spirant th to the mute ¢, has become in 
Turkish Osman, its spirant being converted into a sibilant. Below this, 


w (diin), or d, and % (ta), or ¢, complete the lingual series. 
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The labial series wants the w, and has next d*(men), or m,  (vav), 
or v, (fe), or f, y (be), or b, and #f (piir), or p. There remain two 
letters—the gutturals g (kim), or g, Arabic 3, which, however, in prac- 
tice, is much softened from the Arabic—and q (ghad), Arabic ghain, 
for which your article does not give Prof. Lepsius’s sign—it might be 
g perhaps. 

To give at one view the Armeno-Turkish alphabet, I construct a skel- 
eton after the model of the one in your article: 


| 
E& or J PL Semivowels. 
bh d* Nasals. 

Aspiration. 
1 
2 
Spirants. 
bu 

m 
Mutes. 

x 

Compound. 

é 
Palatal Lingual Labial 
Series. Series. Series. 


From the above survey, it appears that the Armeno-Turkish alphabet 
needs little emendation to bring it within the requirements of a true 
phonetic alphabet. Each character has its distinct single sound, no 
more varied than the space (which, as you well remark, rather than a 
point, each letter must be conceived to represent) naturally admits; 
and the compound characters are hardly more numerous than the com- 
pound sounds—the u and % being the only exceptions. Certainly, for 
the purposes of the learner, it is infinitely superior to the Arabic, with 
its undeterminable pronunciation, or the Greek, with its cumbersome 
diacritical points, when they are used for the Turkish language. "When 
once it is mastered, the pronunciation of any written word is easy— 
subject, of course, to that ear-practice without which no foreign lan- 
guage can ever be well pronounced. 

I trust that you may find some points of interest in this survey of 
the Armeno-Turkish alphabet—or at least it may serve as a testimony 
of my interest in your article in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 
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il. BRAHMANICAL INSCRIPTIONS IN BUDDHISTIC TEMPLES 
IN SIAM. 


BY A. BASTIAN, M.D. 


Presented to the Society Oct. 26, 1864, 


Buddhism in Siam is affected by a mixture with Brahmanism, 
although not to such an extent as appears formerly to have been the 
case in Java. Still there are traces to show an early influence of the 
Brahmans on the Thai races, as it has been more recently observed 
upon the Manipureans and the most of the tribes in the Assam valley. 
In Burmah one finds often little temples of local deities or Nats, con- 
nected with the Buddhistic monasteries, similar to the Dewalas in Cey- 
lon; but the functions of the Brahmans, the so-called court Brahmans 
or royal magicians, are for the greater part only exercised inside the 
precincts of the palace and limited to them; whereas in Siam they 
preside at and conduct all the public festivals of a political and agricul- 
tural character. They exercise a still greater influence in Kambodia, 
the center of an ancient civilization, as shown by the newly discovered 
monuments there. According to the Siamese “ History of the North- 
ern Towns” (chongsavadan miang nia}, Savanthevalok or Sangkhalok, 
the most ancient town, was founded by the descendants of Mokhala 
and Saribut, the chief disciples of Buddha, on the advice of two Brah- 
mans, called Satxanalai and Sitthimongkhon. The lately revised edition 
of the history (under the superintendence of the present king himself) 
speaks of five Brahmanical races or tribes, called Adan, Vayathiik, Ra- 
mesuen, Thesaratri, and Phiri, who came from the country of Ramarat, 
and brought with them the sciences of letters and numbers, to instruct 
the Sayam nation (Siamese) and regulate the social institutions. A 
Brahmanical professor whom I consulted about it, here in Bangkok, 
spoke of eight (another of ten) families of Brahmans, but had only 
reference to a modern emigration, happening under king Narai of Ra- 
marath, who, hearing that another four-armed monster* was reigning 
in Sri-Ayuthia, sent him the image of Phra-Inswen (Siva) and other 
deities, which are now preserved in the Brahmanical temple of Bangkok. 

Amongst the pictures adorning the walls of one of the Vat (Bud- 
dhistic monasteries) in Bangkok, called Vat Suthat, I found the draw- 
ings of some of these Brahmans (Phrahmana), with explanatory in- 
scriptions, of which the following are specimens: 

I. “This is the figure of a Phrahm (Phrahmana or Brahman), be- 
longing to the tribe adh Vaiyathik, who lived originally in the town 
of Ramarath (Ramaratta, or city of Rama). They wear the hair bound 
up in a knot behind. They dress in white garments, and, are skillful to 
arrange the twelve festivals and ceremonies of all kinds, using the 
Vitsanu-Mon (a mon or mantra). They worship Phra-Naray (Naraya- 


* Vishnu or Narayana is nearly always represented with a plurality of arms 
(according to his different avataras), but most generally the number of four prevails. 
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na or Vishnu) as the Lord, as the highest One in the world. And the 
four races of Phrahm, that is, the race of Ramahet, the race of Phe- 
sankri, the race of Vaiyathiik, the race of Phiri, use to carry shells and 
long beaked jars to pour out the water, consecrated by the Saiya-Mon, 
in sprinkling people, to liberate them from misfortunes. Some blow 
the shells and beat the sonorous wood, others piay on the drums in me- 
lodious concert, to spread glory in the dwellings of men.” 

II. “ This is the figure of a Phrahm of the race Phi-Ramarath, deriv- 
ing its origin from the town Ramarath. They wear the hair in a high 
pointed knot on the middle of the head, resembling the (pointed cap 
called) zadinmonzxada, and then wind the cloth of a costly turban round 
it. They dress only in white garments to adorn themselves. They 
know the en oe (magical or natural sciences), being expert in the 
Vethangkhasat-Pakon and the Xatxu-Vethasat, and use the Iswen-Mon 
ree of Siva) for the Vitthi-Sai. They observe different festivals, as 
or instance the Thavathot-Phitthi (the twelve monthly festivals of the 
year). They worship Phra-Inswen as the Lord, declaring him to excel 
in the world.” 

III. “This is the figure of a Phrahm, belonging to the Phiri race, 
called Nalivan in popular talk. They lived originally in the town 
(country) of Ramarath (Ayuthia, the old capital of King Rama of the 
solar race in northwestern India). They wear the hair falling down on 
the shoulders, the head wound round with costly clothes, as a turban, 
over equal lines of hair pulled out. They are expert in the Trai-Phet 
(three Vedas), and dress handsomely in white clothes, They under- 
stand the arrangements of the different festivals. They worship Phra- 
Uma-Phakhavadi (Bhagava, as the spouse of Siva), as the supreme 
deity of the world. And the five races of Phrahm, spoken of here, 
are in the habit of inserting ornamental rings in the ears and on the 
fingers. They hang rosaries on their necks, after the manner of Dabot 
(hermits).* On the upper arm of the right side they tie the Phrot (in- 
scribed with mystical characters). They wear the string Thuram over 
the shoulder. During the time they celebrate festivals, they eat neither 
deer nor fishes, but take only fruits of the trees and sesame-seeds for 
their nourishment.” 

The books of the Brahmans, mostly consisting in the text-books of 
the festivals (kamphi phitthi), are written in a kind of Devanagari char- 
acter, which, although it is read, is not now understood by the Brah- 
mans settled in Siam. They are collectively called Kamphi Saiyasat, 
and include the here so-called Vethang or Vedas. 

One of the Brahmans, whom I questioned about the affairs relatin 
to his race, said I should find a full account of the Brahmans in a boo 
he gave me, This proved to be the deposition, taken down on royal 
order, of a Brahman, probably a begging Fakir, who some years ago 
(1830) had arrived in Bangkok from Benares. It begins thus: 


* The Dabot are generally identical with the Riisi, or hermits, but sometimes 
refer to a kind of Pratyeka-Buddha. In Japan, large images of Shakia (Sakyamu- 
ni) are called Dai-but, as for instance in the old capital of Kamakura, and enpltined 
in the language of the country to mean the great (dai) Budh or Buddha. 
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“On Monday, in the tenth month, the eleventh night of wane, at the 
era dating 1192, the year of the tiger, the second of the cycle, the - 
nobles Phra-Amoramoli, Luang Nontheb, Chao Tha Phrahmana, and 
Nai Hong sat down together to interrogate the Brahman called Achuta, 
who gave the following account : 

‘I was born in the town of Pharanasi (Benares). My father bore the 
name of Yethariya. He was a Phrahmana-Theva-Phrahm, of a family 
belonging to the Vasistha tribe, out of which the royal teachers are 
furnished. I had to do the royal work, together with my father, and 
got monthly fifty rupees. Of Hindus, there are in the town Pharanasi 
ten family tribes: 1, the Larati-krakun (krakun or family) of the Pha- 
rathavaxa-khotr (khota or race); 2, the Arayan-krakun of the Khavaka- 
khotr; 3, the Mahratha-krakun of the Samati-khotr; 4, the Tetangkha- 
krakun of the Mani-khotr; 5, the Thinadara-krakun of the Naratha- 
khotr.. These five family tribes are of a sinful race, as they eat flesh 
and fish. Then there are, 1, the Sarasut-krakun of the Vasistha-khotr ; 
2, the Kamakabutta-krakun of the Kosiya-khotr; 3, the Koma-krakun 
of the Bunlasati-khotr; 4, the Maithen-krakun of the Samittat-khotr ; 
5, the Uthakanta-krakun of the Khotama-khotr (the race of Gautama). 
These five family races form the Phrahmana-Theva-Phrahma-krakun. 
They observe the five precepts continually, and do not eat flesh, nor 
anything which has life, living only on milk, butter, beans, and grain. 
They cook their own rice. Those who are not comprised in these five 
tribes of Brahmans are called Hindu. Because these tribes excel above 
all others, they are called Phrahmana-Theva-Phrahma-krakun (the 
Brahmans of the family of the god Brahma). They worship Phra- 
khodom (Sommana-kodom or Gautama), and hold him in reverence 
above any other Thevada. In celebrating festivals, they make offerings 
to Phra-khodom first, and then to Phra-Iswen and Phra-Narai (Nara- 
yana or Vishnu). The Sanskrit language is esteemed very highly. In 
addressing his Majesty the king, only Sanskrit words must be used. 
The holy books of the Trai-Pidok, called Phuttha-Sastram, are not 
written on leaves, but in paper books.’” 

The report goes on then to speak about the monthly festivals, and 
that whoever wishes to be buried in the town of Pharanasi (from 
whence he will go straight to heaven) has to pay thirty rupees to the 
king. After a description of the holy places of Buddha at Khaiya 
(Gaya), the Brahman continues, that the names of all the orthodox 
kings were inscribed there, and that lately only Padungpu, king of 
Angva (Ava),* had sent an embassy, but that the name of the king of 
Siam was wanting still. He was therefore sent by Uthitchanarai, king 
of Khaya, a relative and dependent of the king of Pharanasi, to see how 
it stood about the town of Ayuthia, founded by Rama on his return 
from Langka (Ceylon). The first mention made of the English (Ang- 
kris) during the overland voyage occurs on the Brahman’s arrival at 
Yakaiya (Arrakan). 


* An account of which is to be found in the Asiatic Researches, contributed by 
Colonel Burney, who at that time lived in Burmah, as the English Resident. 
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BY HYDE CLARKE, ESQ., OF SMYRNA, 
* President of the Academy of Anatolia, etc., etc. 


Presented to the Society Oct. 12, 1865. 


The rock-cut monuments of Asia Minor were matters of remark to 
the father of history, Herodotus. In his second book he assigns them 
to Sesostris, king of Egypt: 

“The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered countries, have for the 
most part disappeared, but in the part of Syria called Palestine, I myself saw them 
still standing, with the writing above-mentioned, and the emblem distinctly visible. 
In Ionia also, there are two representations of this prince engraved upon rocks, 
one on the road from Ephesus to Phocza, the other between Sardis and Smyrna, 
In each case the figure is that of a man, four cubits and a span high, with a spear 
in his right hand and a bow in his left, the rest of his costume being likewise half 
Egyptian, half Ethiopian. There is an inscription across the breast from shoulder’ 
to shoulder, in the sacred character of Egypt, which says, ‘ With my own shoulders 
I conquered this land.’ The conqueror does not tell who he is, or whence he comes, 
though elsewhere Sesostris records these facts. Hence it has been imagined by 
some of those who have seen these forms, that they are figures of Memnon; but 
such as think so err very widely from the truth.”—Herodotus, Book ii., chapter 106, 
Rawlinson’s translation. 

He depicts very closely a monument on the road from Sardis to 
Smyrna, which has been identified with a monument near Nympheum, 
Herodotus, however, placing the lance and bow in reverse hands. 

This monument, on the evidence of the Egyptians, he attributes to 
Sesostris, and relates that it is a monument of his victories. Diodorus 
Siculus give a relation to the like effect. 

Thus the monument near Nympheum or Ninfi, sixteen miles from 
Smyrna, has been regarded as Egyptian, and called the Sesostris. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether Herodotus had seen this monument. 
His language implies that he had seen a monument in Syria, and he 
only relates the fact that there are two monuments in Ionia. Thus his 
evidence is not that of an eye-witness, and he becomes the instrument 
for connecting with this monument an Egyptian fable. This does not 
diminish the antiquity of the monument, nor does it remain in dispute 
that this is the one which was recorded by Herodotus. 

Kiepert, the traveller and geographer, seems to have been the first to 
challenge the character of the monument, and both he and Carl Ritter 
designated it the Pseudo-Sesostris, and classed it with the Assyrian re- 


-mains of Asia Minor. Lepsius, however, overbore the challengers, and 


maintained that it was Egyptian, but of Rhamses. 

On examining the monument, in which I was accompanied by the 
Prussian expedition under Professor Strack of Berlin, I was convinced 
that it was not Egyptian of the types alleged, but was of Assyrian 
character, in which my companions concurred. 

From that time I have been in correspondence with competent au- 
thorities for the solution of the question, but so few persons have visited 
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Nympheum, and the drawings are so defective, that it is difficult to 
arrive at a decisive determination. Latterly I have been making efforts 
to get the Sesostris photographed, which I at length succeeded in get- 
ting Mr. Svoboda to effect. Mr. Alexander Svoboda was the first to 
photograph the caves of Elephanta in Bombay, the monument of Ctesi- 
phon in Mesopotamia, and the monuments of Ephesus. He had great 
difficulties to overcome, but, as the Society will see, he has succeeded, 
and produced a photograph which reproduces the lineaments of this 
remarkable record.* 

Its present condition can here be seen as distinctly as the friable na- 
ture of the rock has allowed the contours to be preserved. 

From this it will be observed that it is wanting in the characteristics 
of Egyptian monuments, nor is there any reason to believe that it ac- 
complishes the purposes assigned by Herodotus. It is not on the high 
road from Sardis to Smyrna, but off the high road, in an obscure valley, 
where the supposed objects of Sesostris in recording his conquest of the 
country would not have been effected. It is only a local record, or ob- 
ject of local worship, like the neighboring Niobe or Cybele on the road 
to Magnesia and Sipylum. | 

It most distinctly resembles the sculptures of Pterium and others of 
that type, and is perhaps to be classed with them, not as distinctly As- 
syrian, but as of an allied class, Assyrian in its general features, but not 
distinctly belonging to the main group of Assyrian. 

In eliminating the Egyptians from the historical field, we are not in 
a position to decide as to the people or the epoch to which the Pseudo- 
Sesostris belongs. Indeed, the progress of historical investigations, 
while dissipating error, presents new reasons for doubt. 

From the late investigations of myself and others, we now find the 
following among other elements of the prehistorical and _ historical 
epochs of Asia Minor: the Kaukaso-Tibetans, the Iberians, the Indo- 
Europeans (the Armenians, Koords, Persians, and Hellenes), and the 
Semitic races. 

Considering that in the time of Herodotus only three of these monu- 
ments were known in western Asia Minor—namely, the two Pseudo- 
Sesostrises and the Niobe of Homer—we must conclude that, as they 
were not objects obnoxious to the people and had been preserved, they 
must in previous times have been rare, and that consequently they be- 
longed to some local kingdom under a Semitic prince. 

With regard to the other Pseudo-Sesostris in Ionia, recorded by 
Herodotus as on the road from Ephesus to Phocea, I am of the opinion 
that it must have existed on the precipitous cliffs and rocks under Kechi 
Kalessi, or Goat and Castle, above the plain of the Cayster, between the 
Ephesus and Kosboonar stations of the Ottoman Smyrna and Aidin . 
railway. These localities have from the plain the appearance of having 
possessed rock-cut pictures, and are well deserving of examination. 


* The copy of Mr. Svoboda’s very interesting and valuable photograph, sent by 
Mr. Clarke, appears to us to bear out fully the latter gentleman’s estimate of the 
monument, as lacking the character of Egyptian art. The representation of it given 
in Rawlinson’s Herodotus (vol. ii., p. 174) is by no means accurate, either in details 
or in the general impression made.—Comm. or Post, 
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For the monument near Nymphzum I propose the name of Assyro- 
Pseudo-Sesostris, so as to preserve the legend of Herodotus, and at the 
same time to distinguish its class. 

It is worthy of remark that the nearest Assyrian monuments accessi- 
ble to the West are in the immediate neighborhood of Smyrna, and 
~ they must possess an antiquity of some three thousand years at 

east. 


Smyrna, June 17th, 1865. 


IV. REPLY TO THE STRICTURES OF PRoF. WEBER UPON AN 
EssAY RESPECTING THE ASTERISMAL SYSTEM OF THE 
Hinpvus, ARABS, AND CHINESE. 


BY PROF. W. D. WHITNEY. 


Presented to the Society Oct. 11, 1865. 


Prof. Weber of Berlin, in the ninth volume of his Indische Studien 
(pp. 424-59), has replied to my review and criticism, published in the 
rst part of the eighth volume of the Society’s Journal (above, pp. 
1-92), of his opinions touching the character and origin of the Hindu, 
Chinese, and Arab systems of lunar asterisms. Although his paper has 
an interest and bearing chiefly personal, hardly changing at all the sci- 
entific aspect of the questions discussed, I am not willing to let it pass 
altogether without rejoinder, since it charges upon me a misrepresenta- 
tion of his views and arguments in certain respects; and especially 
since, in at least one important respect, I am obliged to confess the 
charge well founded, and have to excuse and apologize for my error. 

In my former paper, namely, I ascribed to Prof. Weber the confident 
belief that the Chinese and Arab systems were, both of them, imme- 
diately derived from the Hindu. Herein, as must be frankly acknowl- 
edged, I misstated the position held by him as to the Chinese system, 
treating as a positive dogma what he presented only as a questionable, 
though probable, theory. This was an oversight on my part which I 
much regret, and which justly exposes me to censure. But I may, I 
think, be allowed to plead, in mitigation of my offense, that I have not, 
after all, done Prof. Weber’s argument any real injustice —nay, that I 
have even done it better justice than it receives at his own hands. His 
most important thesis, with the establishment of which his second essay 
is chiefly occupied, is this: that “the siew, in respect of order, number, 
identity of limiting stars, and inequality of distance, correspond to one 
of the most modern phases of the Hindu nakshatras, prior to which 
these latter have their own peculiar history of development.” (Essays 
on the Nakshatras, i. 285.) Now if this thesis is proved, as Prof. 
Weber claims, I see not how he or any one else can for a moment hesi- 
tate to believe that the stew are a derivation from the nakshatras. If 
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an institution has passed through a succession of phases in thefhands 
of one nation, and is found in the possession of another in a form cor- 
responding with the last of those phases, it must be very positive and 
unequivocal evidence which shall have the right to convince us that the 
latter nation did not borrow it from the former at the end of its history 
of changes. But the opposing considerations which Prof. Weber suf- 
fers so to weaken in his mind the force of his own argument that he is 
afraid to adopt its legitimate conclusion, are really of no weight what- 
ever as opposed to it: they are, in part, “the incongruencies upon 
which Biot lays such stress”’—which incongruencies, as I have showa 
in my former essay, have no existence save in Biot’s misapprehensions 
of the Hindu system—and, in part, correspondences and differences 
among the members of the three systems which would be without dif- 
ficulty reconcilable with the theory of derivation from India to China, 
if only there were to be found elsewhere reasons for believing in the 
fact of such derivation. I do not see, therefore, that any of my coun- 
ter-argumentation is rendered unnecessary by Prof. Weber’s disclaimer 
of the belief which I mistakenly attributed to him; but only that I 
ought to have directed it, not against his personal opinion, but against 
the opinion which ought to be arrived at and confidently held by every- 
— he shall succeed in persuading of the truth of his princi- 
al thesis. 

‘ Nothing which my essay contained tended, so far as I am aware, to 
deny that Prof. Weber held Babylon to be the ultimate place of origin 
of the lunar zodiac; it was only the strange and unnecessary complica- 
tion of his view, as I understood it—that, while Babylon was the ulti- 
mate source, neither Arabia nor China had derived it from Babylon 
directly, but each had gotten it indirectly, through India—which I set 
myself to oppose. 

As regards the immediate origin of the Arab mandzil, Prof. Weber 
still asserts with the utmost confidence, against my objections, that they 
must be looked upon as imported out of India into Arabia. The only 
new evidence bearing upon the question is that contained in a paper by 
Steinschneider in the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1864 
(vol. xviii., pp. 118-201), respecting which Weber claims that “it leaves 
hardly a doubt about the matter.” Iam sorry to say that I cannot in 
the least concur in this estimate of the results of Steinschneider’s re- 
searches, In the first place, so destitute is his paper of unity and 
method, of such a heterogeneous and confused mass of notices, refer- 


ences, digressions, and by-the-way’s, is it made up, that, for myself, I 


hardly know what it does and what it does not attempt to prove—nor 
was its author, at the end of his work, in a better plight: j most in- 
genuously confesses that he cannot quite see what he has been driving at, 
or to what conclusions his wanderings have led him.* But in the second 


* The passage deserves to be quoted, as one of the curiosities of literature. “It 
would now have been my task to put together in a brief form a concluding result, 
at least respecting the chief points. I must, however, acknowledge to my sorrow, 
that the reduction of the new and in part perplexing material, in the midst of various 
outward interruptions, and during the —- of the essay—which for obvious 
considerations I might not disturb or delay—has not permitted me the repeated 
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place, the authorities upon whom Steinschneider and Weber rely to 
prove that the Arabs acknowledge themselves to have borrowed the 
asterismal system from India, have no. right to be heard at all upon the 
point here in controversy. They are savants, great lights of the period 
of Arab literary and scientific culture, the oldest of them writing at a 
time some century or two posterior to the rise of Islam; and the mand- 
zil, on the testimony of the Koran itself, are an ante-Islamic institution. 
No one who bears in mind the deep obscurity resting upon Arab condi- 
tions prior to the time of Mohammed, the paucity of authentic inform- 
ation respecting them collectable from the Arab historians, will be likely 
to believe that Jafar and al-Kindi are entitled to speak with authority 
respecting the origin of a system whose use dates back to primitive 
times in Arab history. The late lamented Woepcke, in whose learning 
and critical judgment we have reason to repose the highest confidence, 
is unwilling (in his last communication to the Journal Asiatique) to be- 
lieve upon the sole testimony of Arab mathematicians that the gobdr 
signs of notation, even, were brought to Arabia from India; pointing 
out that “ unfortunately, historical criticism is wanting to such a degree 
in most Arab writers, that their evidence can only be accepted with the 
greatest reserve, when it concerns facts of which they could not have 
immediate and certain knowledge.” (Journ. As., [6] i. (1863), p. 69.) 
We do not need, however, to discredit entirely the statements of the Arab 
scientists as to their borrowings from India in connection with the as- 
terismal system; we only need to interpret them by the aid of other 
known facts, and to find out what they really mean. And what are the 
facts? In the first place, the Arabs had a system of lunar asterisms be- 
fore the rise of Islam. In the second place, a hundred years after Mo- 
hammed, in the eighth century, it is well established that the Hindu 
astronomical science, as represented to us by the Siddhantas, and known 
to date from the fifth and sixth centuries, was brought to the knowledge 
of the Arab learned, and eagerly accepted by them; and, in the fol- 
lowing century, we find them ascribing their doctrine of the asterisms 
to Hindu authorities. If, now, their later series of asterisms agreed 
precisely or very closely with that which the Siddhantas accept and 
teach, we should have a right to conclude that they actually obtained 
them from the Hindus, abandoning or modifying (to an extent which 


working-over, and the quietness of thought, requisite for the accomplishment of 
such a task. Let, then, the following corollaries be received with indulgence. 
They are meant to serve only as an invitation to the examination and comparison 
of materials inaccessible to me, and so to lead the way to a definitive opinion.” (p. 
200.) Of the corollaries thus modestly and provisionally set up, the only one bear- 
ing on the question now under discussion is to the effect that, according to the Arab 
authorities, the Hindus counted twenty-seven asterisms, instead of twenty-eight: 
and this, as we shall see farther on, makes directly against the theory that the Arab 
system is derived from India. If, now, Dr. Steinschneider has later gained confi- 

ence to say “I claim, as the main desert of my essay, the proof that the lunar 
stations belong to the grand circle of ideas which have come forth from India to 
Europe, and have swayed the Middle Ages” (see Weber's essay, p. 427, note 2), 
we can only reply, that even his former confusion of mind was greatly preferable 
to a conclusion so little warranted by his facts, and which exaggerates the Euro- 
pean influence of the lunar zodiac as much as it over-estimates the value of the 
evidence showing India to be its original home. 
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it would always remain beyond our power to determine) their own an- 
cient institution: we could say with confidence that the mandzil, as we 
know them, were derived from the nakshatras. But, so far is this from 
being the case, that the Arab series corresponds with the Hindu in only 
two-thirds of its members, while, in a considerable part of the remain- 
ing third, it agrees closely with the series accepted in far-off China. 
Moreover, the Arabs never think of counting less than twenty-eight 
asterisms, while the Hindus, for the purposes of astronomical and astro- 
logical calculation, almost uniformly acknowledge only twenty-seven. 
The case being thus, it is, I submit, incomparably the more plausible 
supposition that the later system of mandzil is the same with the ear- 
lier; that the Arabs did not servilely abandon their own time-honored 
institution and put a foreign one in its place; and that, when they con- 
fess their indebtedness to the Hindus, it is for the scientific application 
of the system, for its astronomical and astrological uses, which they 
would naturally adopt along with the rest of the scientific Hindu as- 
tronomy. They might truthfully ascribe their doctrine of the mandzil 
to India, even while they adhered strictly to every one of the familiar 
constellations which their fathers had been wont to observe and revere. 

I can discover, therefore, no ground whatever for the assumption that 
the known mandzil, considered as a series of asterisms (“with Shara- 
tan at their head,” as Weber repeatedly specifies—as if the choice of a 
starting-point, in an annular series, was a matter of other than wholly — 
subordinate consequence, or could determine the identity of the sys- 
tem), have been modified by post-Islamic borrowings, or that they are 
anything but the ancient mandzil which the Koran mentions, and whose 
origin goes back to a period unattainable by the knowledge or the sur- 
mises of Arab savants of the ninth century. Of course, the possibility 
of their ultimate derivation, after all, from India is not excluded; but 
no evidence has been yet adduced which goes to prove it.* To our ap- 
prehension, the Indian, Arabian, and Chinese series of asterisms must 
remain, for the present, three independent forms of the same system, 
and their historical tie of connection is yet to be discovered. 

In my former article, I have charged Prof. Weber—not, indeed, with 
holding that the nakshatras are single stars only, but—with reasoning 
about them, in one important respect, as if they were single stars: by 
regarding, namely, the spaces in the heavens which they designate, and 
to which they give names, as measured from one asterism to the next, 
thus making them virtually stars limiting the spaces, like the Chinese 
sieu, instead of groups occupying the spaces, like the Arab mandzil. 
Herein he claims that I have misrepresented and done him flagrant in- 


* Prof. Weber, in his eagerness to admit the Hindu derivation of the mandzil, is 
ready to accept, as indication of a possible early astronomical influence of India on 
Arabia, “ Levy’s discovery of an inscription in ancient Hindu characters on the pen- 
insula of Sinai;” but, aside from the infinitesimal value of such a fact, even if 
established, in such a connection, the alleged discovery is, as yet, only a conjecture : 
Levy has found among his Sinai inscriptions one of which he can make nothing; 
but, confident that he perceives in its characters a likeness to ancient Indian alpha- 
bets, he turns it over to the Indianists, for them to read it—if they can. (See 
Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges., xiv. (1860) 483.) 
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justice, the plain purport of his words being otherwise.—Let us look at 
the facts in the case. 

Biot has found, in the eighth chapter of the Stirya-Siddh&nta, a defi- 
nition of the places of the junction-stars of the several asterismal groups 
which shows them to stand at greatly varying distances (from three to 
thirty degrees) from one another. These distances, or intervals from 
star to star, he regards as constituting, after the manner of the Chinese 
sieu, the lunar mansions or stations into which the moon’s path is meant 
to be divided; and he declares them, on account of their inequality, so 
ill-suited to their purpose that the incongruency constitutes a powerful 
evidence of the non-originality of the Hindu system. I have repeatedly 

inted out—what, indeed, must be evident to any one who has exam- 
ined the Sirya-Siddhanta with any care—that this is a palpable misap- 
prehension on the part of Biot; that the treatise referred to does not, 
any more than any other Hindu authority, measure the nakshatra-spaces 
by the mutual distances of the nakshatra-groups, but divides the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven equal parts; the definition of position of the junc- 
tion-stars being made for a wholly different purpose. Prof. Weber, on 
his part, fully accepts and endorses Biot’s error, and the mode of divis- 
ion implied in it;* this inequality of distances among the nakshatras 
is to him (Nakshatras, i. 285) one of the characteristics of that late 
phase of a of the Hindu system to which the Chinese cor- 
responds; and he promises to prove that in the Brahmanas is to be 


found “no trace of an inequality of distances; but, on the other hand, 
traces and direct notices which point to their equality.” Who, now, 


would fail to draw from such a concession and reply the conclusion that 
Weber, like Biot, measured the nakshatra-spaces from star to star, and 
to the objection raised by the latter could only oppose the plea that a 
different series of asterisms was recognized in the olden time—proceed- 
ing afterward to fortify his plea by elaborate arguments, founded on the 
names, numbers, and divinities of the asterisms, to the effect that the 
series had been a variable and shifting one? Again, later (Nakshatras, 
i. 314), he points out the discordances between Brahmagupta and Va- 
raha-mihira, touching the dimensions allotted by them to some of the 
asterismal spaces, as a very strange circumstance, and one which “ seems 
not to furnish the most favorable testimony to the accuracy of identifi- 
cation of the nakshutras in the sky at the period.” Here, again, one 
cannot but ask, how should such discordance imply inaccuracy of iden- 


* That he should have done so in his Essays on the Nakshatras is not much to 
be wondered at; but [ totally fail to comprehend how he could have repeated the 
blunder in his later article (p. 440), after I had so fully exposed its character 
(above, pp. 18, 21)—at least, without attempting to controvert my position, and to 
show that Biot had understood, and that I had misunderstood, the Sarya-Siddhanta. 
The matter is, indeed, too clear for controversy: the Sdrya-Siddhanta does not 
teach an unequal division of the zodiac; its positions of the junction-stars, laid 
down in the eighth chapter, are in no wise inconsistent with the system of equal 
divisions inculcated in the second; nor do they constitute a special coincidence be- 
tween a later Hindu form of the institution and the Chinese siew ; and for a charge 
of incongruency they furnish no manner of foundation. As well infer from an as- 
tronomical definition of the places of a Arietis, a Tauri, a Geminorum, and so on, 
that the signs of the zodiac are of unequal extent. 
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tification of the star-groups, unless the spaces be measured from star to 
star? If each asterism has a space set apart to it simply from the 
neighboring portion of the ecliptic, authorities may well enough differ 
as to whether equal division shall be made of the interval between two. 
asterisms, or whether a larger part of it shall be attached to the one or 
to the other of them. And then Weber goes directly on to remark 
the inconsistency between the spaces assigned by the two authorities 
referred to and those derivable from the Sfrya-Siddhanta, the latter 
being measured, according to Biot’s erroneous method, by the intervals 
of longitude between junction-star and junction-star: and he does not 
give us the slightest reason to suspect that he contemplates any differ- 
ence in the mode of measurement in the three several cases. 

I do not need to take up in detail other like instances; so far as I have 
been able to discover, the Essays contain nothing from which a conclu- 
sion could legitimately be drawn militating against that derivable from 
the passages already discussed: everything, rather, tends to support the 
latter. Indeed, I conceive my understanding of Weber’s meaning to 
be amply justified by the very quotations of his former words which he 
makes in his reply, for the purpose of convicting me of misrepresenta- 
tion. In every instance, he speaks of the equal or unequal “ distances,” 
or “mutual distances,” of the nakshatras, or the lunar stations. Now, 
as everybody acknowledges that the word nakshatra has two meanings, 
namely ‘asterism, and ‘space in the sky, or division of the ecliptic, 
marked by an asterism,’ it seems to me not only a natural, but an un- 
avoidable inference, that when any one talks about the “mutual dis- 
tances of the nakshatras,” he means the intervals between the asterisms 
themselves, the stars or star-groups—just as, when one speaks of the 
mutual distance of Rome and Naples, he is necessarily understood to 
refer to the interval between the two cities, and not to the respective 
extent of the Roman and Neapolitan territories. Who, of his own 
head, could possibly have imagined that Prof. Weber would habitually 
write of the “mutual distances” of the successive divisions of a circle, 
between which there are no distances—which are conterminous? If he 
had usually talked about “ equal spaces,” or “equal extent of the nak- 
shatras,” he would at least have given us a clew, by which we might 
have arrived at a recognition of what he at present claims to have been 
the true intent of his language everywhere. But, in the solitary pas- 

e which he is able to cite where he uses the expression “the spaces 
of the twenty-seven nakshatras,” he immediately adds “ their mutual 
distances from one another,” as if expressly to guard against our under- 
standing the “spaces” to be measured otherwise than by the “ dis- 
tances” between the stars! 

If Prof. Weber, accordingly, now maintains that, whenever he said 
“equal or unequal distances of the nakshatras,” he all the time meant 
“equal or unequal extent of the nakshatra-spaces,” measured not by in- 
terval but by vicinity, it is reasonable that we should believe him upon 
his word: but it is equally reasonable that he should allow the misun- 
derstanding to have been his own fault, and not imputable to us, who 
were obliged to infer his meaning from his language alone. . 

Iam, I must confess, not a little puzzled to understand upon what 
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ground it is that Prof. Weber (p. 437) pronounces my habitual repre- 
sentation of the word nakshatra by ‘asterism’ to be, “ etymologically, 
thoroughly unjustifiable.” The absolute derivation of nakshatra, in- 
deed, still remains a mooted question, as at the time when our notes to 
the Sirya-Siddhanta were prepared; neither Aufrecht’s explanation of 
it (nakshatra = nakta-tra, ‘night-keeper’), nor Haug’s (nakshatra = 
nak-sattra, ‘night-station’) being wholly satisfactory and convincing— 
especially the latter, which is directly opposed to the demonstrably ear- 
liest meaning of the word. This, as Prof. Weber himself has been at 
much pains to show (Nakshatras, ii. 268 sq.), is ‘star’ or ‘ constellation.’ 
Nor has the term ever lost its primary signification, exchanging it for 
that of ‘space in the sky; the latter has only been added as a recog- 
nizably secondary or derived meaning, arrived at through means of the 
specialization of nakshaira as the distinctive name of the lunar aster- 
isms, and then the use of these as marking and denominating the spaces 
in the sky which they occupied. The scholiast to the Sirya-Siddhanta 
calls by the name nakshatra not the twenty-eight lunar asterisms alone, 
but also Sirius, Capella, and the other fixed stars whose positions are 
defined in connection with theirs (Strya-Siddh., viii. 10-12, 20-21); 
and the astronomical treatises themselves, when they wish to — ex- 
actly, avoiding the ambiguity arising from the double use of the term, 
do so by setting up a new special name for the spaces, namely nakshatra- 
bhoga, bhabhoga, ‘ the portion of [the heavens, or of the planetary path,* 
belonging to] an asterism.’ I submit, therefore, that when we would 
avoid the same ambiguity, we are fully justified—etymologically, scien- 
tifically, and by every other consideration—in talking of “ asterisms” 
and “asterismal portions or spaces.” I made choice of the word aster- 
ism because, while more usually employed to designate a group of 
stars, it does not etymologically or invariably do so, and is therefore 
conveniently applicable to the nakshatras, which, though prevailingly 
groups, count among their number a few single stars. 

Prof. Weber’s opinion and my own are still at variance—perhaps, 
after all, less in reality than in appearance—as to what constitutes the 
central and fundamental feature of the asterismal system, and what was 
its history of growth. He holds (p. 436) that “the division of the 
heaven into twenty-seven portions, corresponding with the daily motion 
of the moon,” was the earlier step, and that “the selection of the stars 
which should mark those portions” was the later step. This is, if I 
am not mistaken, partly right, but also partly wrong and wanting in 
coherence. The division of the heavens may well enongh be claimed 
to have been the first thing accomplished; but how, I would ask, 
could it be accomplished save through the means of the selection of 
stars? Prof. Weber will hardly be disposed to maintain that the Hin- 
dus‘can have first staked out or chalked off the sky into twenty-seven 
sections of 13° 20/ each, and then proceeded to examine each section 


* I ought, perhaps, to shun the use of this phrase, as Prof. Weber (p. 436) suffers 
himself to be misled by my innocently introducing it here and there as synonym 
for ‘ecliptic, to avoid the burdensome repetition of the latter and its other equiva- 
lents, into suspecting me of heresy and inconsistency touching the Hindu knowl- 
edge of the planets. 
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and see which among the stars it contained could be most conveniently 
employed to mark it? Any assumption of an independent division, 
made by the aid of-a clock and meridian circle, or of any other astro- 
nomical instruments, is excluded by the nature of the case.* Weber's 
earlier step, then, would be no step at all, unless combined with his 
later one. It would issue merely in the formation of an idea of a divis- 
ion, in a preliminary apprehension that the heavens might, could, would, 
and should be parted off into twenty-seven or twenty-eight portions, 
each of which was traversed by the moon in a day’s motion. Such an 
apprehension is, indeed, an essential prerequisite to the establishment 
of a system, but it is nothing more than that; it might come to be 
realized in the sky, and it might not; it is a mere idea, and not an in- 
stitution. The institution is founded when the division is actually 
made; that is to say, when the determining stars and groups of stars 
are selected, assigned to their purpose, and combined into a series. In 
performing this work, we cannot well conceive that anything but the 
moon’s motion itself served as guide; observation of her position from 
night to night, and through a number of successive revolutions—with 
some aid, possibly enough, from the determination of opposite groups, 
as shown by their position upon opposite horizons, or from other such 
simple methods—would lead gradually to the choice of the asterisms, 
and the formation of a satisfactory series, answering thenceforth os 
adopt Miiller’s very apt comparison) the purpose of the figures on the 
dial-plate, to mark the point in her revolution at which the moon had 
at any given time arrived. What a dial-plate is without figures and 
without fixed position, that would be a lunar zodiac without designated 
asterisms. In the series of asterisms, and the system of divisions as 
bound to it and dependent on it, we have a real institution, capable of 
being described, handed down by tradition, communicated to other 
peoples. And the asterisms are the visible and concrete portion of the 
institution, that which determines its identity, that to which the tradi- 
tion would cling most closely; that they should be loosely held, or 
lightly abandoned, and. the original work of selection done over again 
in any wholesale way, is not a thing to be thought of. Some degree 
of modification it would, of course, like every other human institution, 
be liable to undergo; there is not one of the groups composing it 
which might not be changed for another if continued use should show 


* Unless, indeed, we are to adopt Miiller’s acute suggestion (Preface to the 
fourth volume of the Rig-Veda, p. lii.), that “any twenty-seven poles planted in a 
circle at equal distances round a house would answer the purpose of a primitive 
observatory ” for the nakshatras as portions of the sky, and for the positions of the 
sun and moon among them. The apparatus would, no doubt, answer such a pur- 
pose famously, with two slight modifications: in the first place, instead of a house 
among the poles, we should need a twenty-eighth pole at their centre, to the apex 
of which the observer might apply his eye, while he revolved about it; and, in the 
second place, we should have to reduce the ecliptic to a coincidence with the hori- 
zon—and this would be harder to manage: for it would imply the transfer of our 
observatory to a place about 67° north or south of the equator; and, even there, 
the coincidence could happen but once a day, when the opposite solstice was under 
our meridian. After all, it is hardly true that “our notions of astronomy cannot 
be too crude and imperfect if we wish to understand the first beginnings in the 
reckonings of days, and seasons, and yeare” (ibid.), 
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that the substitution would be an improvement, or if other considera- 
tions should prompt it; which of the series should be accounted as the 
first would be (in the absence of any determining motive directly con- 
nected with the moon and her motions) a matter of comparative indif- 
ference, to be settled by changing usage. In short, every variation which 
we actually note in the three systems, upon comparing them with one 
another, is such as we might look for, being consistent with all that 
strictness of tradition which we have reason to expect in an institution 
of this character. Even the complete change of application to which 
the Chinese have submitted it is but the natural accompaniment of a 
change in their general methods of astronomical study and observation, 
the complete carrying out, as I have already indicated (above, p. 44), 
of a process which the Hindus also initiated, but pursued no farther. 
Somewhat farther on (p. 438 sq.), Prof. Weber seems desirous to 
fasten upon me the reproach of disingenuousness (not to call it by a 
worse name), in that I have, under the influence of his Essays, changed 
my views in one important point respecting the nakshatras, without ac- 
knowledging it, and even with an attempt to hide the fact from sight. 
In the notes to the Sarya-Siddhanta, namely (pp. 207-8; Journ. Am. 
Or. Soc’y, vi. 351-2), I had at some length argued that the Hindu nak- 
shatras were not properly to be regarded as a lunar series; that they 
were, rather, a simple system of ecliptic division, made for general uses : 
while, in my article on the asterismal system, that opinion was tacitly 
abandoned, passed without a mention. Owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which our Sarya-Siddhanta was prepared and published 
—I having to do the bulk of my investigation of each separate subject 
as it came up in order, and being unable to detain the printer until I 
should arrive everywhere at a fully matured conclusion—the notes con- 
tain more than one opinion which I have since seen reason to relinquish 
as untenable. Some of my errors I discovered in time to rectify them, 
partially or completely, in the “additional notes ;” others (of which by 
far the most important is my provisional adhesion to M. Biot’s views re- 
ss the derivation of the nakshatras from the sieu) I have corrected 
elsewhere, or should do so in a second edition of the work, or at any 
other suitable opportunity. Of the former class is the view now under 
consideration; I had arrived at it under the joint influence of Biot’s 
teachings and of the Sairya-Siddhanta, in which treatise the nakshatras 
exhibit no trace of a special connection with the moon; but though I 
held it at the moment with considerable confidence, I soon saw reason 
seriously to question its correctness; and I withdrew it, virtually, if not 
categorically, in the twenty-eighth additional note (p. 325; Journ. Am. 
Or. Soc’y, vi. 469), where I come to the contrary conclusion—namel 
that “it may fairly be claimed that the asterisms, as a Hindu institution, 
are an originally lunar division of the zodiac.” My change of opinion was 
due to a renewed and fuller consideration of the same evidence which 
I had had before me in already discussing the question, and also to m 
growing emancipation from subservience to Biot’s dogmas. That Prof. 
eber’s writings and private communications had an important share 
in enlightening me I have no disposition to question, although I can no 
longer recall all the steps of my conversion: but he is altogether mis- 
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taken in supposing that his Essays on the Nakshatras were instrumental 
in effecting it; when they appeared, the question was already a thing 
of the past to me; so little was it po to my mind, and so far was I 
from thinking that, after what I had said in the additional note, he 
would still regard me as maintaining the opinion put forth and defended 
in the notes on the text,* that (as he truly points out on p. 438) I totally 
misapprehended the meaning of the remark made by him in his first 
Essay (p. 316), that he should prove erroneous my assumption that the 
nakshatras were zodiacal constellations, rudely marking out divisions of 
the ecliptic. I think, therefore, that Weber judges me with unneces- 
sary harshness, or even with evident injustice, when he holds up to rep- 
rehension the claim made in my article, that my view of the asterisms 
still remained, “in nearly all essential respects” (namely, in those which 
I go on to detail—among them, that the series was looked upon as 
having been selected to mark the moon’s progress through the zodiac) 
“the same with that expressed in the notes on the Sarya-Siddhanta,” 
and when he would fain show that, in examining and criticizing his 
Essays, I have intentionally ignored one point of prime consequence 
respecting which I had been convinced by their arguments. I may be 
unreasonably difficult to convince of the erroneousness of an opinion 
which I entertain: of that others must be the judges: but I believe 
that I know myself well enough to be justified in claiming that I am 
ever ready, when convinced, to confess it with frankness. 

To my former discussion (above, p. 56 sq.) of the question whether 
the Hindu asterisms are originally twenty-seven or twenty-eight I have 
nothing of consequence now to add, by way either of extension or of 
amendment: my argument was drawn out with the most scrupulous care 
to allow no fact or consideration more weight than fairly belonged to it, 
and I am unable at present to see that it requires modification. Prof. 
Weber’s criticisms do not touch it: he has failed to apprehend my posi- 
tion, as a purely negative one; to see that I am not trying to prove the 
number twenty-eight original by Indian evidence—which, indeed, I 
should be presumptuous to attempt—but only to show that that evidence 
does not unequivocally prove.the number twenty-seven original ; that, if 
the primitiveness of the series of twenty-eight is strongly supported by 
evidence obtainable outside of India, it cannot be confuted from the 
Hindu literature. Weber, in his partizanship for the contrary opinion, 
would fain compel me to infer that the seventh hymn in the nineteenth 
book of the Atharva-Veda, in which Abhijit is mentioned along with the 
other twenty-seven asterisms, must necessarily be a very modern one, 
because the book which contains it is a late addition to the Atharvan. 
But the demand is obviously unreasonable and groundless. The same 
nineteenth book includes passages, from single verses to whole hymns, 
which are also found scattered through five of the ten books of the Rig- 
Veda: and Weber would hardly require us to admit that half the Rig- 
Veda is more recent than the main body of the Atharvan collection ; 


* It was doubtless the case that he simply overlooked the additional note, as 
was so easy to happen, although it is fully referred to in the index, under its proper 
subjects. 
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yet, if we must allow that the seventh hymn, because of the place where 
it occurs, cannot be otherwise than modern, then our conclusion must 
be the same as regards the tenth and eleventh (which are Rig-Veda 
vii. 35), or the sixth and thirteenth (which are Rig-Veda x. 90 and 103), 
and so on. As for the palpably recent words, to which Prof. Weber a 
second time refers us as indicating the late date of the hymn in ques- 
tion, they do not happen to be contained in the hymn itself, but in an- 
other one, an appendage to it, of very different style and content. 

In weighing and combining such doubtful and (apparently) partially 
conflicting evidences as we have to rely upon in making up our view of 
this general subject, one person will naturally attribute more force to 
considerations of one kind, another of another. To myself, I will own, 
almost anything seems easier to assume than the repeated borrowings, 
the successive alterations under foreign influence, to which Prof. Weber 
is so ready to resort as a solution of the difficulties in which his reason- 
ings involve him. He thinks that the Hindus may have first got a 
series of twenty-seven asterisms from Babylon, and then, afterward, an- 
other of twenty-eight, extending the system because they understood 
that the Babylonians had done the same; that the Arabs may have 
accepted from the Babylonians, or perhaps from the Hindus, in ante- 
Islamic times, an asterismal system, which they certainly cast away, 
putting in its place a modern Hindu one, at some later period; that the 
Chinese sieu, too, are of Babylonian origin, but that their partial agree- 
ment with the nokshatras of the Strya-Siddhanta is a mysterious cir- 
cumstance, to be conjecturally explained by communication, in the one 
direction or the other. In my view, on the other hand, an institution 
of this character, when once introduced and naturalized, fairly adopted 
by the people to whom it comes and made familiar to their use, is 
thenceforth virtually a native institution, having its history of develop- 
ment determined by internal circumstances, not readily changed from a 
proneness to imitate what is foreign. The grand reason for believing 
that the Hindu system is originally composed of twenty-eight members 
is that both the others are so; and, to my apprehension, it outweighs 
all the apparently opposing circumstances, and forces us to endeavor to 
explain these in such a manner as to accord with it. In fact, the more 
clearly Prof. Weber is able to show that in the early times, no less than 
in the later, the Hindus prevailingly reckoned twenty-seven nakshatras, 
the more does he increase the probability that they began with reckon- 
ing twenty-eight; inasmuch as he thereby decreases the probability 
that the stew and mandzil, which are systems of twenty-eight members, 
were derived from the nakshatras, and forces us toward the conclusion 
that they all originate together from a fourth source, or else that the 
nakshatras are derived from the siew or the mandzil. In the Siddhan- 
tas, the Jyotisha, and the Brahmanas, the division of the ecliptic is 
twenty-seven-fold, and the twenty-eighth asterism is a hors d’euvre. 
The most conspicuous result of Steinschneider’s recent inquiries among 
the Arab authors, according to his own (provisional) summary (see 
above, p. 383, note), is to the effect that they report the Hindu astrono- 
mers to reckon twenty-seven nukshatras. The consideration, then, that, 
if the Hindus had propagated a lunar zodiac through Asia, they would 
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have been likely to propagate one of twenty-seven divisions, and not of 
twenty-eight, is perhaps entitled to even more weight in the general 
eee than I formerly (above, p. 57) claimed in its behalf. 

rof. Weber simply scouts as impossible my opinion that the words 
uparishtat and avastat, literally ‘above’ and ‘below,’ used by the Tait- 
tiriya-Brahmana in describing the position of Abhijit relatively to the 
Ashadhas and (ronda, may be rendered ‘beyond’ and ‘this side,’ and 
understood to designate the rank of Abhijit in the series rather than its 
position among the stars: he insists that they can only signify ‘ farther 
up in the sky’ and ‘farther down in the sky.’ This seems not altogether 
consistent with the position which he formerly maintained, in his con- 
troversy with Goldstiicker respecting the antiquity of the art of writing 
in India. Whereas the latter asserted that the words “above” and 
“below,” as employed by the Hindu writers (in a manner precisely the 
opposite of that usual among us) to signify respectively a succeeding 
and a preceding passage, were to be taken in a perfectly literal sense, as 
indicating physical position in the pile of written leaves constituting a 
manuscript, Weber (Ind. Stud., v. 833) claimed for them a figurative ap- 
plication merely, and pointed out that various Sanskrit words meaning 
‘above’ were frequently used in the sense of ‘further on, subsequent,’ 
in connections where no conception of physical position was assumable. 
If, then, expressions for ‘above’ are familiarly employed by the Hindus 
to mean ‘beyond,’ without reference to physical position, I see no ab- 
surdity, nor even any special difficulty, in so understanding uparishtat 
in the passage under discussion, even though I am unable to put my 
finger upon another passage where it has this signification: the two 
ideas of ‘above in place’ and ‘beyond in order’ are so convertible in 
ordinary Sanskrit usage, that any word which literally means the one 
may be employed to mean the other. The correlation of uparishtdt to 
avastat, which confessedly admits the contrary sense, of ‘hither, this 
side,’ would of itself be enongh to create the possibility. And a possi- 
bility is all that I require or claim; my persuasion that Abhijit has not 
changed its stellar place during the period of our knowledge of the 
Hindu system is founded on other considerations, and is strong enough 
to overbear the presumption which this passage would otherwise, no 
doubt, more naturally raise. 

In the same passage I can see no necessary implication, such as is 
claimed over and over again by Prof. Weber, of the newness of Abhijit 
as a member of the asterismal system. It is, indeed, spoken of as if it 
required something more than a simple mention, like the rest; but that 
might be not only because it was of recent introduction, but because it 
was not generally accepted as included in the series of nakshatras along 
with the other twenty-seven, and was therefore less familiarly known. 
And if it had been fairly brought in, since the time of the Taittiriya-San- 
hita, into the system, and now formed an integral part of it, as recognized 
by the Brahmana, we should hardly find that this work, in two out of the 
five passages where the nakshatras are mentioned, rehearses only twenty- 
seven of them. Precisely this equivocal position of Abhijit, now ac- 
knowledged and now rejected by the same authorities, throughout nearly 
the whale period of subsistence of the institution in India, is what gives 
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support to my conjecture concerning it, that it is and was always a sort 
of outside member, with only a half-right to association with the rest. 

That Abhijit has changed its place in the sky without changing its 
name is not a fact which Prof. Weber ought on all accounts to desire 
to insist upon, since its establishment tends to invalidate the claim that 
change of place and change of name go hand in hand with one another 
—a claim which he advances and urges, in order to prove the shifting 
and variable character of the nakshatra-series. Nov is the claim better 
supported upon the other side. Among all the variations.of name pre- 
sented by the authorities of various periods, we have none more striking 
than mrgagiras and invakds, ardré and bahu, and viertdu: but, 
as regards the first of these, while we have stronger and more unequivo- 
cal reasons to believe in the ever unchanged identity of the asterism 
than is the case, perhaps, anywhere else in the series, we have also the 
assurance of the highest Hindu lexicographic authority that the two 
names are of identical meaning ;* in the second case, the star called 
usually drdré marks the bahu, or ‘ fore-leg,’ of the “Stag ;” in the third 
ease, al-Biruni reports the asterism to have two stars, as indicated by 
the dual viertdu, and identifies it with that pair which forms the most 
brilliant and conspicuous feature of the larger group styled by the Sid- 
dhantas mila. In view of these and other like facts, I may safely ap- 
peal to any unprejudiced person whether variation of name is to be 
taken as primd facie evidence of change of place of an asterism. 

If the Kathaka, by reason of the circumstance that men in general 
are not versed in the intricacies of the astronomical and astrological 
doctrine of the nakshatras, is willing to leave it sometimes to the option 
of the individual sacrificer whether he will take any account of them 
or no, such conduct is very liberal on its part, and much to its credit as 
a spiritual guide; but will hardly conduct us, as Weber (p. 454) would 
have it do, to the conclusion that the whole subject was of such obscu- 
rity that even the astrologers could not feel certain which groups of 


* It is not a little strange that even here, where the traditions of the Brahmanas 
and the astronomical data of the Siddhantas agree in fixing the place of the aster- 
ism beyond dispute, and where there is no shadow of a reason discoverable for our 
believing it to have changed its identity in the interval, Weber is still ready (p. 452) 
to assume that the Amarakosha’s identification of mrgaciras and invakds is only 
an inferential blunder. This is quite of a piece with his former suggestion of a 
merely etymological reason for the definition of mrgagiras as a group of three stars 
—a suggestion upon which I especially animadverted in my previous paper (above, 

p. 52-3). Prof. Weber appears to think at present (p. 452) that he should have 
on shielded from any reproach on this account by the fact that he had himself 
extracted and brought together the legends and other evidences which fix so dis- 
tinctly the identity of the group. But, in my view, the case is just the other way. 
If he had not known the evidences, his suggestion would have been a less unnatu- 
ral one, and = refutable by their adduction; the very circumstance that, while 
having them all in view, he could yet hazard a conjecture which wholly ignored 
them, was what appeared to meso unaccountable that I could only compare it 
with the effects of a wilful blindness. I sincerely regret to see that the strength of 
my expressions in connection with this subject has wounded Weber, making him 
regard himself as accused of deliberately shutting his eyes to the truth: nothing 
was farther from my thoughts; I supposed that I had sufficiently guarded against 
such a misconstruction by what I had said on the preceding page (p. 51), as well as 
earlier (p. 10). 
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stars constituted the series, or hand down the knowledge of them un- 
impaired from generation to generation. On the contrary, the first 
great blow to the exact tradition of the system considered as a stellar 
one was given, in my opinion, when the Hindus were turned from rude 
observers into exact calculators; when the precise data and methods of 


their borrowed astronomical science sent the savants of India to their . 


closets, instead of to the open fields, as the scene of their learned labors ; 
when the nakshatra with which the moon should be found at any par- 
ticular time could be correctly determined by one who never looked at 
the sky, and was unable to tell one star from another. Then began the 
period when even he who was most versed in the nakshatra doctrine 
might at the same time be utterly indifferent as to which were the stars 
and the groups whose names he used so glibly. Hence the difficulty 
experienced by al-Biruni (at the time of whose visit to India this had 
already been the condition of things for centuries), and by all who have 
followed him, in making the Hindu astronomers point out their asterisms 
in the sky. Hence also, as a last example, Bapti-Deva Castrin, one of 
the most learned and able of the living Hindu votaries of the science, 
in his translation of the Sarya-Siddhanta (Calcutta, 1862; p. 62), makes 
no pretense to an independent opinion as to the identity of the aster- 
ismal groups, but adopts ee mee y Colebrooke’s determination of them, 
not venturing to vary in the slightest particular from his authority, 
even where it is most obviously mistaken.* 

Nearly at the close of his essay, Prof. Weber, if I rightly apprehend 
his meaning; plants himself on ground where I can heartily join him, 
and where, ot think, most of our conflicting views may be harmonized. 
He points out, namely (p. 454), that, considering the lateness of the 
Siddhantas as sources of our knowledge respecting the nakshatras, we 
have reason even to be astonished + that the positions of the latter, as 
determined by them, agree so well as they do with those derived from 
the Arab and Chinese authorities; and he adds: “ But this agreement 
is naturally the best guarantee of their correctness, and, where it is 
found to exist, the identity of the stars concerned is, naturally, assured. 
Where, however, there is no such agreement—where, that is to say, the 
mandzil and sieu correspond, but the nakshatras differ from them— 
there the fault will doubtless lie with the latter, being attributable to 
their defective tradition.” 


This is precisely the position which I would desire to maintain. If _ 


* It is important that the utter subserviency of Bapd-Deva in this matter should 
be remarked (the more especially, since it is unacknowledged, no reference whatever 
being made to any authority), lest it be supposed that he intelligently accepts and 
ratifies Colebrooke’s conclusions, as agreeing with the results of his own examin- 
ation of the matters concerned. For example, even Colebrooke’s identification of 
Apamvatsa with “b 1, 2,3” in Virgo is copied, although, as I have already once 
pointed out (Sdrya-Siddh., p: 219; Journ, Am. Or. Soc’y, vi. 363), and have since 
verified by reference to eminent astronomical authority, there are no stars known 
to science by those names. 

+ That is to say, of course, if we have suffered ourselves to be persuaded 
Prof. Weber's arguments that the asterismal groups were liable to and actually did 
suffer indefinite change, and that the Hindu astronomers were never quite assured 
of their identity: I know of no other ground for astonishment, 
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we are to investigate the history and relations of the three systems, or 
of any one of them, our first step, the foundation of all our after conclu- 
sions, must be their mutual comparison: the results to be derived there- 
from are surer and more reliable than any which we can obtain by other 
merely inferential means. Where the three are found to agree, there 
no theoretic considerations of general variability, of changing names, 
divinities, or numbers, or the like, will justify us in assuming that any one 
of them has deviated from the original; nothing but positive and un- 
equivocal testimony can show such deviation. Where any two of the 
three agree, and the third differs from them, we have at least prima 
facie reason to believe that the former truly present the primitive insti- 
tution, which the other has at this point abandoned—for what reasons, 
and at what period, must be judged in each case separately, upon testi- 
mony or from conjecture. In the very few cases (not more than two 
or three) where all disagree, only conjecture, guided by considerations 
of general fitness, can presume to point out the original. Such a com- 
parison as this I have attempted to make, in my former article (at page 
45), and I claim with confidence, now as then, that it should constitute 
the basis of every gene inquiry into the origin and transmission of 
this interesting and problematical institution. Those who thus begin 
alike will be likely to agree in their main results, however they may 
differ in regard to details. Different minds are differently impressed 
by the same evidence, and what is satisfactory ground for a decided 
opinion to one person only suggests a presumption, if even that, to 
another. For my own part, the sole opinion which I can hold with 
confidence is that every attempt hitherto made to prove any one of the 
three systems derived from either of the others is demonstrably a fail- 
ure; but, partly for that reason, partly for others already set forth, I 
incline to think, with Prof. Weber, that some fourth people is most 
likely to have been the originator of the primitive lunar zodiac. 

It remains to say a few words upon the same two points of which I 
spoke by way of appendix to my first article; since, though they are 
not immediately connected with the question of derivation of the nak- 
shatras, their treatment by Prof. Weber is not without an important 
bearing upon the controversy between us. 

To one accustomed to deal with mathematical questions, the simple 
statement that the moon’s synodical revolution and the yearly revolu- 
tion of the sun are entirely incommensurable—that the year is com- 
sate not of twelve lunar months, nor of twelve plus or minus a minute 
raction, but of about twelve and a third—is sufficient foundation for 
the inference that full moon must occur in all parts and at all points of 
the ecliptic, and could not be bound for any continuous period to any 
particular series of parts or points. For the benefit, however, of those 
to whom the bearings of such a statement would be less clear, and 

uite especially for the benefit of Prof. Weber, who had already shown 
that he did not appreciate them, I spent a good many hours, while pre- 
paring my previous essay, in calculating the sidereal place of the moon’s 
opposition through a series of years, in order to show by a sufficient 
illustrative example precisely what would be the effect of the incom- 
mensurability referred to in shifting the places of the moon’s full from 
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asterism to asterism. And I submit at present that the illustration was 
both clear and sufficient, and ought to convince — well-informed and 
unprejudiced person. So far, however, as Prof. Weber is concerned, 
my lake was thrown away: he is still quite incredulous, and anxious 
to have the matter tested anew, “ by competent astronomical authority.” 
What authority he may be willing to accept as competent, it is impos- 
sible for me to say; but I cannot see that any profqind astronomical 
science, that much more than a little arithmetic, is called for in order 
to deal with a question so simple. He would surely have done both 
himself and me better justice, if, instead of publishing to the world his 
own inability to judge the case and his lack of confidence in me, he 
had referred my assertions to some mathematical friend to be tested. 
The difficulty is that, having formed a very plausible theory in explana- 
tion of a historical fact, he is unwilling to see that it involves an impos- 
sibility, and must therefore be abandoned. It appears to him so “de- 
cidedly” and “in the nature of things” to be taken for granted that, if 
the Hindus have a set of permanent names for the months derived 
from certain nakshatras, they must have selected them because, at the 
time, the moon was continuously or customarily full in those nakshatras 
rather than in any others of the series, that he is unreasonably impene- 
trable to the proof that this never was or could have been the case. To 
me, on the other hand, it seems not hard to find an explanation which 
shall include and reconcile both the historical fact and the astronomical. 
It was practically more convenient for the Hindus to have fixed names 
for their months, rather than such as varied from year to year, accord- 
ing to the asterisms in which the moon was actually full; and the pres- 
ent series was pitched upon simply because it was as good as any other. 
The work may even have been done in the closet, without reference to 
its real truth in any one year. It was necessary to make a somewhat 
arbitrary choice, and the Hindus had sufficient good sense to make it, 
and to establish a fixed nomenclature for their months, without being 
disturbed by the fact that it could never be strictly correct for two 
years in succession. _ 

The other case is of a very similar character. In his Essays on the 
Nakshatras, Prof. Weber points out that certain older Hindu authorities 
treat Phalguna as first of the spring months, while certain later ones 
put Caitra in its place; and yet others, whom he regards as the latest 
of all, allow the same rank to VAaigakha; and he suggests that the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes furnishes a sufficient explanation of the sub- 
stitution. I, in my criticism, reply that in this last point he is mis- 
taken; that he must seek some other mode of accounting for the dis- 
cordance of his authorities, since, so far as the precession is concerned, 
we should expect just the contrary to be the case. Now, however, he 
insists, on philological grounds, upon his former explanation, thus con- 
verting what was at first a venial oversight into a discreditable blunder. 
He combats my objections as if I were trying to force him to admit 
that s&tras are two thousand years older than brdhmanas, and comments 
than sétras. I answer, as in the preceding instance, that this is not a 
matter with which I have undertaken to meddle; that I am not oppos- 
ing his philological facts, but only putting alongside them another, of a 
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scientific character, which overthrows, not those facts themselves, but 
his explanation of them, compelling him to seek another—which need 
not be difficult to find. A very slight consideration of the point, with 
the aid of a globe or chart, or of consultation with some friend better 
versed in such subjects, might have shown him his error, and saved him 
from putting himself into the somewhat equivocal position of one who 
attempts to prove, “as philologue,” that the precessional movement of 
the equinoxes is from west to east, and not from east to west. 

These two instances, in which Prof. Weber discredits and rejects, 
without any due examination, my well-meant rectifications of his con- 
clusions, in matters respecting which he has not generally been unwil- 
ling to allow that I am Detter qualified to judge than he, seem to me to 
indicate that he has put himself into a more than reasonably antago- 
nistic and repellent attitude toward my article, and all its reasonings 
and conclusions. That it was so may doubtless be ascribed in great 
part to the effect of those misapprehensions of his position on one or 
two important points which I have above had to excuse or explain. I 
am not without hope that at present, in view of my explanations, he 
will be led to reopen the discussion in his own mind, and to attribute 
more weight than he has hitherto been able to do to my views upon 
the points as to which we differ. 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Proceedings at Boston and Cambridge, May 20th and 2ist, 1863. 


Tux Society came together for its Annual Meeting on Wednesday, 
May 20th, 1863, at 10 o’c. a. M., at the room of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, in the Atherezum building, Boston. 

Prof. Beck of Cambridge, one of the Vice-Presidents, took the chair 
and called the Society to order, adverting, as he did so, to the disap- 
pointment of the hopes which had been entertained at the last meeting, 
in Princeton, that the Society would this time enjoy the presence of its 
President, Dr. Robinson, and to the painfal loss which it had sustained, 
in common with the whole learned world, by his recent decease. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting by the 
Recording Secretary, reports from the retiring officers were called for 
and submitted. 

The Treasurer presented his accounts, which, after due examination 
pA an auditing committee, were accepted. His general statement of 

e transactions of the year was as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 21st,1862, - - - - - - = $565.95 
Member's fees: ann. assessments for 1863-64, - - $45.00 

do. do. for previous years, - 195.00 240.00 

Interest accumulated on deposits in Savings Bank, - - 18.46 

Sale of Journal, - - - 124.17 
Total receipts of the year, - + $487.63 
$1003.58 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Journal, Vol. VII (balance), - - - - - + $6509.26 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 35.39 
Total expenditures of the year, = $644.65 
Balance on hand, May 20th, 1863, - - 458.93 
$1003.58 


The Treasurer called attention to the considerable diminution of the 
balance on hand during the past year. This was due in part to the 
remission by the Society of the assessment for the year 1862-63, and 
would have been much greater, had there not been unusually large 
receipts from other sources. He stated that rather more than $200 
was still due the Treasury from members, for assessments of 1861-62 
and previous years, not yet paid in. He recommended the authorizing 
of a special effort to collect these outstanding dues, during the present 
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interval in the levying of the regular assessments. It was accordingly, 
upon motion, voted by the Society, that the Treasurer be authorized 
and instructed to send out bills again to all members in arrears, press- 
ing upon them the desirableness of a settlement, without farther delay, 
of all accounts past due. 

The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library and Cabinet 
during the year,* and briefly described those of the donations which 
seemed to call for special notice. But forty-seven titles of printed 
books, and one of manuscripts, had been added to the catalogue since 
May last, the most valuable and important accessions having been con- 
tinuations of series already commenced. The gift of highest value had 
been one made to the Cabinet by Rev. William Clark, now of West 
Brattleboro, Vermont, being a collection of eighty-four coins, gold, 
silver, and copper, of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Oriental mintage, 
many of them of great antiquity and beauty, or of interest from other 
qualities. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the printing of the new 
Number of the Journal had not yet been begun, but would soon be taken 
up. The Number would be filled chiefly with contributions from mem- 
bers at home, which had in part been presented at the preceding meet- 
ing, and in part would be brought forward at this meeting.t 

The Directors announced to the Society that they had adopted for 
the meeting the order proposed by the Committee of Arrangements, 
which was as follows:.to devote the session of Wednesday forenoon 
entirely to the transaction of business and other matters proper to be 
brought forward at the Annual Meeting; to assemble again at 4 0’c. 
Pp. M., at the residence of Dr. Peabody, in Cambridge, for the reception 
of communications; to adjourn in the evening in season to accept an 
invitation kindly extended by Dr. Beck to the members of the Society 
and their ladies, to be present at a social gathering at his house; and 
to come together for a continuation of the literary session, in Boston, 
at 9 o’c. on Thursday morning. Farther, that they had re-appointed 
the Committee of Publication of the preceding year. That they had 
designated New Haven as the place of the next Semi-annual Meeting, 
to be held on Wednesday, October 14th, 1863, and had named Prof, 
=e Hadley, and Whitney as a Committee of Arrangements for it. 

The Directors also presented the names of persons whom they nomi- 
nated for election to membership in the Society, and the Society there- 
upon proceeded by ballot to accept and ratify the nominations. As 
Corresponding Members, were thus elected 

Bhau Daji, Esq., of Bombay. 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra, of Calcutta. 


* The donations received prior to the meeting of October, 1862, are acknow- 
ledged in the last Part of the Seventh Volume of the Society’s Journal. 

+ Prof. Whitney, on Biot and Weber's views respecting the relation of the Chi- 
nese and Hindu Asterisms, with an addition, upon Miiller’s recently published 
opinions upon the same subject; Rev. L. Stilson, on the Kemi Language; J. P. 
Brown, Esq., a translation of part of a Safi treatise on the Zesavuf, or Spiritual 
Life of the Sdfis; Prof. Hadley, on the aspirate mutes of the primitive Indo- 
European language; Prof. Salisbury, on the tenets of the Arabs, before and since 
the rise of Islam, respecting predestination and moral responsibility. 
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The Corresponding Secretary laid before the meeting the correspond- 
ence of the past six months, and read such parts of it as were of a 
character to interest the members present. 

The annual reports being now disposed of, Prof. Salisbury rose to di- 
rect the attention of the Society anew to the loss it had recently sus- 
tained, in the death of its President, Dr. Robinson, and to suggest a 
formal tribute of respect to his memory. He spoke as follows: 


This seems to be the proper time for us to pause, to notice and record the great 
bereavement which this Society has experienced, since we last met, in the decease 
of its honored President. There is always a sense of loss, independently of all en- 
dearing attachments, or habits of reliance, when one whom we have long been ac- 
customed to count among the living is at length numbered with the departed. 
But, not to speak here of the rupturing of tender ties of affection, when the person 
withdrawn from the scenes of earth is one whose character, intellectual abilities, 
and attainments have attracted the notice, and won the respect, of his countrymen ; 
and especially, if he has been looked up to as the representative of any higher de- 
 siiomagea of labor for the public good; and yet more, if his name has reflected 

onor upon his country io foreign lands, where older civilization should give a more 
just appreciation of all that tends to advance the race in knowledge and virtue—I 
say that, under such circumstances, the void which common human sensibility 
always suffers by the death of any one whom we have known, is more deeply and 
widely felt. Such is the case in respect to our late President. This Society is 
fortunate in having been presided over, during the whole period of its existence, 
by two men of such eminence, in scholarly qualities and acquisitions, as well as in 
their appreciation and advocacy of the cause it represents, as Dr. Pickering and 
Dr. Robinson. To the enthusiasm of our first President in behalf of all learning 
we owe it, indeed, in great measure, that this Society exists: and our obligations 
to the second are not inferior, for the support which his well-earned fame as a 
scholar has been constantly giving to us. Dr. Robinson was not a man of the ardent 
temperament which all admired in his predecessor in that chair: his calling was 
not to draw around him new votaries of science, by the contagion of sympathy 
with a passionate devotion to it; but rather to shine, with a steady, sure light, 
upon the path of those whom he found already seeking after knowledge. Deliber- 
ate in forming his opinions, he was always to be relied upon for whatever conclu- 
sions he arrived at, as certain to have arguments in their faver which could not 
easily be gainsaid. His mind was formed for research, and for building up a solid 
structure of ascertained truth, stone by stone; but not for flights of imagination. 
He was also a fair-minded man, ready to recognize, and desirous to possess himself 
of, all the discoveries of others. No American scholar, perhaps, has come nearer 
than he, as regards method and scope, in his department, to the high German 
ideal of a “Gelehrter.” Asa Hebrew linguist, he was unsurpassed by any of his 
countrymen, not to say that he led them all; and it may be confidently affirmed 
that no one, either in this country or in Europe, within the same period, has 
equalled Dr. Robinson in his contributions to the branch of learning which especially 
occupied the later years of his life—that of biblical geography. Having twice 
visited Palestine, after years of preparation, he was able to seize upon and fix many 
identifications of localities, for the first time, by which he did much to reduce to 
actual shape our ordinarily too visionary conceptions of the sites of Jewish and 
early Christian history. His authority in this field of research, as is well known, 
is classic wherever any value is at d to such knowledge. With all his attain- 
ments and widely spread reputation, he was modest, and at the farthest remove 
from obtrusiveness—yet he preserved a due self-respect. He was a Christian 
scholar—and as such, I am sure, did not fail to own devoutly that, in the pursuit of 
learning, as well as in all other walks of life, the Christian spirit of docility is ever 
to be sought for and cherished; and that, while one must diligently use all merely 
human appliances for the acquisition of knowledge, there is also a light from above 
to be obtained by childlike communion with the Father of our spirits. 

Iam conscious that I do but indicate in the faintest manner the claims of the 
late President of this Society to our respect and grateful recollection; but this 
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humble tribute to the memory of our lamented associate is all that my leaden 
speech allows me to offer. My purpose, however, was not so much to attempt to 
be the spokesman of the Society, on this occasion, as to move that a committee 
be appointed, by the Chair, to prepare some suitable resolutions in memory of Dr, 
Robinson, in the hope that the motion will call forth worthier expressions of our 
sentiments. 


The motion was seconded by Prof. Barrows, of Andover, who offered 
a brief sketch of the life and labors of Dr. Robinson, and an estimate 
of his character as a scholar and a teacher: 


Sir :—The remarks which have just been made touch a chord that must vibrate 
long and mournfully in the heart of every American scholar. In consideration of 
the fact that Dr. Robinson’s first work which gained him reputation as a scholar 
was done in Andover, and also that for many years my department of study has 
been the same as that which he prosecuted with such illustrious success, it may not 
be inappropriate that I should, on this occasion, refer briefly to his life, character, 
and literary labors. 

A native of Southington, Connecticut, where he was born on the 10th day of 
April, 1794, and graduated in 1816 at Hamilton College, he first came to Andover 
in 1821, to superintend the printing of an edition of the first six books of the Iliad, 
which he had prepared with notes for the press. He was already a widower, hav- 
ing lost in 1819 his first wife, a daughter of the Rev. S. Kirkland, missionary to 
the Oneida Indians. In Andover, his acquaintance with Prof. Stuart naturally in- 
troduced him to the field of biblical study, and it was during his first residence 
there, extending from 1821 to 1826, that the fruit of his labors in that department 
began to appear. Besides holding, for a part of this period, the office of assistant 
instructor in the department of Sacred Literature, he and Prof, Stuart published 
conjointly, in 1825, a translation of Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament. In 
the same year he published also a translation of Wahl’s Clavis Philologica Novi 
Testamenti—which was his first effort in the line of New Testament lexicography. 
In 1826 he went to Europe, where he spent four years in study and travel. Here 
he married, for his second wife, the gifted daughter of Prof. Jacob, of Halle, well 
known to the literary world under the name of Zalvi. Returning to Andover, he 
received in 1830 the appointment of Professor Extraordinary of Sacred Literature, 
which he held till 1883, when he resigned the office and removed to Boston, resid- 
ing there till 1887. During the whole term of his second residence in Andover and 
his subsequent residence in Boston, his labors in the field of biblical literature were 
abundant. In 1831, the Biblical Repository was established by him in Andover, 
In this periodical the cause of biblical learning made a sudden and great advance, 
There had never been in America a theological quarterly of so high a character, at 
least so far as the department of Sacred Literature was concerned, The volumes 
of this work which he edited, from 1831 to 1834, are exceedingly valuable, and are 
to the present day in special demand. In 1832 appeared his revised edition of 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. This, in its day, was a valuable work; although, 
as the Professor himself remarks in the preface, it contained very many things 
which he would never have inserted, but which, being once there, he did not feel 
himself at liberty to reject. Whoever had occasion to consult it soon learned that 
the cream of the whole volume was contained in the brief notes that bore the signa- 
ture “R.” That even his own additions to Calmet ceased during his lifetime to be 
of authority was not his fault, but preéminently his merit. His researches in the 
field of biblical learning revealed to him many errors into which he had fallen, and 
he wished it to be understood that neither this work, nor his Bible Dictiouary for 
the young, which appeared in 1833, was any pon worthy of circulation. 

In 1832 appeared the first edition of Dr. Robinson’s translation of Buttmann’s 
Greek Grammar; in 1839, a second edition of the same; and in 1851, a new trans- 
lation from the 18th German edition. A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek, in the 
general order of Le Clere and Neweome, with Newcome’s notes, the whole revised 
and the Greek text newly arranged, was published under his supervision in Ando- 
ver in 1834, The Harmony of the Four Gospels, published in Boston in Greek 
in 1845, and in English in 1846, is a revised form of this, In 1886 appeared Dr. 
Robinson’s own Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, and in 18504 . 
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new edition, mainly re-written. In the same year he issued his translation of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, which has subsequently gone through several editions. 
To speak of the merits of these lexicons would be a superfluous work. Their 
widely extended circulation in this country and in Europe, and the persistent use 
made of them year after year, bear witness to the fact that they meet in a satisfac- 
tory way a most important want of biblical scholars. In truth, these lexicons— 
with their precursors, Robinson’s translation of Wahl's Clavis, already noticed, and 
Prof. Gibbs’s excellent Manual Hebrew Lexicun, abridged from Gesenius—inaugur- 
ated for American and English scholars a new and brighter era in the department 
of biblical lexicography. It is not possible that biblical scholars of the present day 
should comprehend the difficulties under which those of us labored who began our 
study of the Holy Scriptures in the original tongues some forty years ago. Were 
the works just spoken of to be now annihilated, the biblical scholar could find 
other efficient helps; but it was not so when Prof. Robinson commenced his labors. 
Then a darkness that was painfully felt rested on the field of biblical lexicography. 
It is true that his labors here were not isolated and independent. He had many 
noble coadjutors, in both special and general lexicography, particularly the eminent 
lexicographers of Germany. Without their aid he could not have accomplished 
his great and good work in this department. To him God granted the privilege of 
turning a branch of the mighty stream of philological investigation that had newly 
burst forth with such freshness and fullness, into the city of our God, that it might 
thereby be watered and refreshed, In this respect his services are invaluable. 

In 1837 he was elected to the professorship of Biblical Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York City. But before entering upon its duties, he 
carried into execution his retell | plan of exploring Palestine and the adja- 
cent regions in the interest of biblical learning. His explorations were made in 
1838, in company with the Rev. Eli Smith, a veteran missionary of the American 
Board. The results were afterwards embodied in his Biblical Researches, prepared 
in Berlin, and publisbed simultaneously in the year 1841 in Halle, Boston, and 
London. In 1852, he made a second visit to Palestine, with special reference to 
the topography of Jerusalem and the geography of the northern part of Palestine. 
During the more importaat part of this second journey, his companion in travel 
was, as before, the Rev. Eli Smith. From Hasbeiya to Banias and back, and then 
on the way to Damascus, until within a day’s journey of that city, he was accom- 
panied by the Rev. W.M. Thomson. Afterwards, from Damascus to Ba’albek, 
and around the northern end of Lebanon to Beirdt, the Rev. S. Robson became his 
companion, The results of these new investigations are given in the third volume 
of his second edition of the Biblical Researches, published in Boston in 1856, the 
two previous volumes being a revision of the matter contained in the first edition. 
It was a great favor, as well to Dr. Robinson as to the Christian church at large, 
that in these two journeys he was permitted to enjoy the invaluable assistance of 
such a man as Dr. Eli Smith, a keen observer, thoroughly acquainted as well with 
the geography of the region as with the language and character of the Arabs. 
How much the Biblical Researches are indebted to him for their present complete- 
ness, will perhaps never be known. It is sufficient to say that without his constant 
aid Dr. Robinson could never have accomplished such a thorough work of explora- 
tion as that of which we have the record in these volumes. Equally fortunate was 
Dr. Robinson in obtaining, for the construction of his maps, the services of a geo- 
grapher like Kiepert. Whoever reads Kiepert’s memoir on the maps accompany- 
ing the Researches, occupying twenty-seven pages of the third volume of the first 
edition, will see how much these volumes are indebted to his genius for the accurate 
maps which add so much to their value. 

The Biblical Researches are the great work of Dr. Robinson’s life, that work 
which has given him a world-wide celebrity, and helped, more than any other, to 
change the whole face of biblical geography. Any eulogy which I eould bestow 
upon it would be superfluous. One fact alone is sufficient to attest the estimate 
put upon it by learned men. Whenever we take up a recent standard work that 
covers the field of these investigations, whether it be a lexicon, a commentary, a 
cyclupeedia, a biblical dictionary, or a book of travel; whether written in Germany, 
France, England, or America; we find references to these Biblical Researches, 
They are quoted, not indeed as infallible, but as authority of the highest rank. 
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Tt is worth our while to consider for a moment what were the prominent traits 
of Dr. Robinson’s mind, which gave to the results of his researches such a high 
value. Foremost among these were his indomitable perseverance, and what may 
be called his severity of investigation. It was not his habit to make up his judg- 
ment on a matter till he had learned all about it that was under present circum- 
stances accessible. He did not take alleged facts upon trust, but sifted them 
thoroughly for himself. His investigations were comprehensive also. They cov- 
ered the two fields of personal observation and learned research. Some writers on 
biblical geography do all in the study. Their authority cannot of course rise 
above its sources; and for want of personal observation they are often betrayed 
into wrong combinations of facts and wrong a There are others who 
may be trusted to narrate what they have themselves seen, but whose opinions on 
— involving historic research are of no value. But Dr. Robinson was both 

e careful observer and the learned investigator. Think of him and his compan- 
ion riding through the desert of Arabia Petrea day after day, with compass before 
them and watch in hand, carefully noting at every turn of the road the time and 
change of direction. Think of the same two men crawling through the subterra- 
nean passage, 1750 feet in length, that connects the fountain of Siloam with that 
of the Virgin, that they might verify the fact of their connection. For examples 
of his thorough research in the line of history, one has only to read what he says 
of such places as Jerusalem, Hebron, and Tyre. He was not simply a scholar, nor 
simply an observer. He was a learned observer. 

Another aa J prominent trait in Dr. Robinson’s character was a clear and 
comprehensive judgment. Not only was he indefatigable and severely accurate in 
the collection of facts from both history and observation, but he knew how to make 
use of them in the formation of opinions. There are books which may be fitly 
characterized as vast storehouses of facts, which, nevertheless, their authors were 
unable to turn to any good account. We value them for the data which they fur- 
nish, rather than for any —— which they express hased upon these data. But 
Dr. Robinson had a remarkably clear and penetrating apprehension of the bearing 
of the facts which he had collected upon the questions which he was investigating. 
Hence the verdict of the learned world, that his judgments, though they may be 
in particular cases erroneous, are in the main remarkably distinguished for solidity 
and correctness, and that in all cases they are worthy of the highest consideration. 

The failings of Dr. Robinson were in the line of his excellencies. He was both 
cautious and confident in his judgments. His opinions were the result of mature 
investigation; he had learned from experience to rely upon them as correct, and it 
is not wonderful that he was sometimes uncomfortably tenacious of them. In con- 
troversy he did not always appreciate the arguments of his opponents, or treat 
them with the consideration which they deserved. 

His character as an instructor grew immediately out of his character as a man 
and a scholar. Severely accurate and indomitably persevering in his own investi- 
gations, he could not tolerate looseness nor indolence in his pupils, Perhaps he 
did not always muke due allowance for minds originally cast in a different mould 
from his own. With him the object of pursuit was truth naked and unadorned. 
For digressions and side questions he had no taste. In this respect he differed 
widely from Prof. Stuart. Some of the happiest efforts of that remarkable man 
in the lecture-room were, as is well known, what might be termed ercursus, in 


the literal sense of the word. But Dr. Robinson adhered rigidly to the subject: 


before him. The student who attempted an excursus with him was in danger of 
being stopped in a way that he would always remember. Perhaps he would bring 
the text-book up to his eyes, remarking in a dry tone, “I find nothing of that here. 
All whose object was simply the investigation of truth found in his lecture-room 
abundant satisfaction. But if any came with the expectation of being entertained 
by brilliant flights of fancy, they were sure to be disappointed. Had he united 
with his remarkable fullness and accuracy as a teacher somewhat more of the 
genial element, and introduced into his writings a little more of the imaginative, 
then in him would have been realized the words of the poet: 
Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci. 
During the last years of his life, Dr. Robinson had on hand a Geography of the 
Holy Land. To all biblical scholars it must be a source of deep regret that he hus 
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left this unfinished. In a letter to me, dated January 28th, 1859, he spoke in a 
desponding way of his inability to work, arising from the state of his health, which 
had been broken by two fevers in two successive years ; adding that, if called upon . 
to labor or write for even an hour, he was atte exhausted; that he had no de- 
‘sire, no heart for work; aod whether the power would ever return was known onl 
to God. That winter and the preceding he had escaped the fever, and his heal 
gradually improved, so that afterwards he was again able to perform some labor, 
and his friends cherished the hope that he would yet complete bis last under- 
taking in behalf of sacred literature. But such was not the will of God. He has 
gone, but his works remain an invaluable treasure to Christendom. Others may 
hereafter go beyond him, but it will be by availing themselves of the precious 
results of his unwearied toil in the department of biblical learning. 

Dr. Pickering, of Boston, referred to the evidence which had come 
under his notice, in far distant countries, of the value put upon Dr. 
Robinson’s works in aid of Biblical interpretation. 

Dr. Beck, of Cambridge, gave an account of his early acquaintance 
with Dr. Robinson, commencing with the latter’s application for inform- 
ation respecting the means of study in Germany, in anticipation of his 
first visit to that country. He farther spoke of his eminent qualities 
as a scholar, especially of his exceeding thoroughness, and complete 
mastery of everything he undertook. 

Prof. Salisbury’s proposal of a Committee to prepare resolutions 
having been accepted by the Society, the presiding officer designated 
Prof. Balubery, Prof. Barrows, and Prof. Proudfit of New Brunswick 
as members of that Committee. They reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the American Oriental Society has been bereaved, by the death 
of Dr. Edward Robinson, its late President, of an associate and officer on whom it 
greatly depended for support and direction, and whose distinguished abilities and 
fame have contributed to gain for Oriental studies the favorable regard of men of 
culture in this country, and added much to the good name of the Society abroad. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be requested to communicate the 
sentiments of the Society, as above expressed, to the family of our late President, 
and to publish them in our Journal. 

The Corresponding Secretary called attention to the recent death of 
another member, Dr. Convers Francis, of the Harvard Theological Sem- 
inary, Cambridge, who had for some years been a never-failing attend- 
ant at our annual meetings, and by his presence, his communications, 
and the. part he took in our discussions, had added greatly to the pleas- 
ure and profit we had derived from them. He hoped that some of 
those that knew him best would not let the occasion pass without paying 
the merited tribute to his worth. 

Prof. Peabody, of Cambridge, then rose and gave an account of the 
life and services of Dr. Francis, his acquirements as a scholar, his merits 
as a teacher, and the leading features of his intellectual and moral 
character : 

Rev. Dr. Francis was graduated at Harvard College in 1814. His professional 
life was almost equally divided between a pastorate at Watertown and the Chair 
of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care at Cambridge. As a parish minister, 
he enjoyed, to a degree seldom exceeded, the respect and affection of his flock, and 
the distinguishing regard of the surrounding community. Assiduous and affection- 
ate in the private duties of his charge, grave, wise, serious, and earnest as a preacher, 
and endowed with rare versatility and affluence in tbe colloquial discussion of 
weighty themes, he was not only chosen by the electing board of the University, 
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but designated by the favoring suffrages of a large portion of his clerical brethren, 
as the the late Ware, Jr., been constrained by the 
failure of health to resign his professorship. 

In his new office he was distinguished by conscientious diligence, uniform amenity 
of intercourse with his pupils, and the constant endeavor to elevate the prevailing 
standard of theological and general scholarship among the clergy under his influ- 
ence. In his wider social relations he had many strong friends, and no enemies. ’ 
Warm in sympathies, broad and comprehensive in charity, zealously interested in 
all worthy philanthropic enterprizes, he embraced every mode of usefulness in 
which he could serve the community as the Christian citizen. For many months 
before his death, his countenance gave too certain presage of fixed disease and 
rapid decline; but he hardly remitted his full measure cf active duty while con- 
sciousness lasted. He met his classes at his own house till within a week of his 
death. At the close of the first day on which he had been willing to deem himself 
too ill to work, he sank into a comatose state, and thence, four days later, into 

inless dissolution. 

Dr. Francis was preéminently a student, and that for his entire life. Close as 
was his fidelity as a pastor, he found time for extensive and varied acquisitions, 
and he then commenced the collection of his large and curious library, which con- 
tains, it is believed, a greater diversity of rare books, in proportion to its size, than 
any other library in New England, and which bears in almost every volume traces 
of its owner’s mastery of its contents. He was among the earliest of our divines 
to become conversant with the German language, literature, and theology. He had 
an ever-hospitable mind, held his opinions always subject to revision, his views 
open to new light. Hence, with firm and operative faith in great principles and 
fundamental truths, there was an aspect of indecision and vacillation with refer- 
ence to many of the important subjects of controversy in philosophy and theology. 
He had, morally, the utmost firmness and tenacity in maintaining the ground once 
deliberately taken, and was always ready to make personal sacrifice for the right 
and the true; but on a subject on which it was possible for him to read and stud 
more he seemed unwilling to let his mind seek even a temporary repose. He felt 
that it was treason to the truth to utter even a provisional verdict in an issue in 
which there were new advocates on either side who claimed a hearing. 

As a texcher, his affluent learning enabled him to direct the researches of his 
pupils with precision and skill, and no man was ever more generous than he in im- 
parting all that was in his own mind, while his library, with his own careful refer- 
ences, was always freely open to the student. If there was any fault in bis instruc- 
tions, it was the excess of wealth. He poured out more materials for thought than 
either he or his pupils could arrange into system—pearls unstrung, and more than 
they had time to string. But as a helper to the zealous and faithful student, as an 
example of unwearying intellectual toil, and of candor and impartiality in judg- 
ment, and as a genial inspirer of devout feeling and high Christian purpose, he 
left a precious memory in mauy hearts, and still lives, we trust, in many lives that 
have been made worthier and more useful by his influence. 


Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton, and Rev. Mr. Clarke of Jamaica Plain, 
former ‘paws of Dr. Francis, followed with remarks in the same strain, 
and with anecdotes illustrative of his character. 

The deaths, which occurred or were first heard of during the past 

ear, of Prof. R. Elton, Dr. E. M’Gowan, Rev. D. C. Scudder, and Prof. G. 
W. Freytag, Corresponding or Honorary Members of the Society, were 
also announced. Rev. Mr. Hale and Mr. Stoddard of Boston, and Dr. 
Taylor of Andover, spoke of the loss which both the missionary work 
and science had sustained in the untimely decease of Mr. Scudder, so 
soon after his entrance upon his labors in Southern India, referring with 
admiration to the unusual zeal and thoroughness with which he had 
taken up the study of India in preparation for his profession, as wit- 
nessed by several truly profound and valuable essays which he had pub- 
lished on Indian ethnology and philosophy before leaving this country. 
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The election of officers for the ensuing year being next in order, the 
following board, nominated by a Committee appointed by the presiding 
officer, was balloted for, and elected without dissent : 


President—Prof. Epwarpv E. Sauissury, of New Haven. 
Prof. Cuartes Beck, Ph. D., “ Cambridge. 
Vice-Presidents Rey. Witt1am Jenxs, D.D., “ Boston. 
Pres. T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Corresponding Secretary—Prof. W.D. Wurrnzy, “ New Haven. 
Secr. of Classical Section—Prof. James Hapizy, “ New Haven. 


Recording Secretary—Mr. Ezra Axor, “ Cambridge. 
Treasurer—Mr. D. C. Gitmay, “ New Haven. 
Librarian—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, “ New Haven. 
Rev. Rurus Anpexson, D. D., Boston. 
Mr. J. G. Coaswett, LL. D., “ New York. 
Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., “ Princeton. 
Directors < Prof. J. J. Owen, D. D., “ New York. 
Prof. A. P. PEazopy, D.D., “ Cambridge. 
Dr. Cuaries PicKERING, “ Boston. 
Prof. Joun Provuprit, D.D., “ New Brunswick. 


Prof. Salisbury expressed his great unwillingness to assume the place 
to which the Society had thus designated him, and asked for time for 
consideration, before he should accept or decline it. The following 
morning he communicated his acceptance of the office, “yielding up 
to the judgment of others his own convictions of what would be for 
the interest of the Society, with a sincere desire to render it such ser- 
vice as he might be able.” 

The following communications were presented, the first three at the 
afternoon and evening meeting in Cambridge, the others Thursday fore- 


noon, in Boston. 
1. On the Karaites, by Rev. Charles H. Brigham, of Taunton, Mass. 


This paper gave a general view of the sources, the development, the leading 
teachers, and the influence of the sect of the Karaites. 

The name of the Karaites is derived from the Hebrew kdrd, to read or recite, 
and expresses their character as adherents of the text of Scripture. The flourishing 
period of the sect was from 750 A.D. to 900 A.D., after which, chiefly through the 
strong opposition of the great Rabbin, Saadia ben Joseph, they rapidly declined, 
and have never since regained the position even of a formidable heresy. In its 
leading tenets and its characteristic ideas, Karaism was a revival of Sadducism, 
differing from Sadducism chiefly in holding to the doctrine of a future life. The 
way of it was prepared: Ist, by the sect of the Sadducees, the close opponents of 
all Pharisaic traditions and glosses; 2d, by the Masorite speculations of the 6th 
century ; 3d, by the Jewish physicians, who made the sacred text the basis of their 
inquiries; 4th, by the false prophets and Messiahs, who appeared in the first half 
of the 8th century; 5th, by the isolated tribe of the Banu Musa, by some supposed 
to be the descendants of the captives of the kingdom of Israel. 

The immediate founder of the Karaite sect was Anan ben David, the grandson 
of the Exilarch Chasdai, who lived from 700 to 765, at Basra, Bagdad, and Jerusa- 
lem. He was a Rabbin of great learuing, and a ruler of extraordinary skill and 

rsuasive power. His principal successors were Malich ben Harmala, Benjamin 
Fahawendi. Daniel el Kumasi, Bochtan, Judghan, Meswi and Ismael of Ocbar, and 
Meswi of Baalbec. Eldad ha Dani the traveller, and Chawi el Balchi the free- 
thinker, may also be reckoned as belonging to the sect. All these flourished before 
the 10th century. 
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The general tenets of the Karaites, as contained in the writings of Anan and his 
successors, and as learned from the Arab historians, are the Unity of God, the 
Justice of God, the right of reason to interpret Scripture, the freedom of the hu- 
man will, and the separation of God from all direct influence in human affairs. 
Jesus and Mohammed were both admitted to be prophets of God. The Talmud 
was wholly rejected. Of the practical heresies of the sect, the chief were the 
alterations made in the calendar and in the arrangement of the Jewish feasts, and the 
almost ascetic rules of personal morality and decorum. The claim of all teachers 
to a respectful hearing, the duty of free inquiry, and the duty of missionary labor, 
were positively enjoined. The most important duty, however, of the Karaite 
teacher, was to show and explain the text of Scripture. The followers of Anan 
did not conform their views to his in all respects, and there were numerous sects 
within the sect. In some instances it was joined with political fanaticism. Its 
chief seat was at Jerusalem, but in a century from its foundation it had spread 
into many distant lands, to Morocco, the Crimea, and Persia, and had branches in 
the principal cities of Western Asia. Its teachers were zealous, indefatigable, 
given to controversy, and generally pure in their lives, They were fiercely op- 
posed by the Rabbins, and not favored by the secular powers. Anan himself was 
virtually an exile in Jerusalem. 


2. On Bekker’s Digammated Text of Homer, by Prof. James Hadley, 
of New Haven. 


After alluding to the unfortunate attempt of Payne Knight in his Iliad (London, 
1820), to restore the lost digamma,. Prof. H. described the services rendered by 
Immanuel Bekker to Homeric criticism, referring particularly to his Homeric re- 
searches, printed, since 1857, in the Monatsberichte of the Berlin Academy. His 
edition of Homer in 1848, while it showed a marked advance on that of Wolf, 
followed essentially the same method, aiming in general to reproduce the text con- 
stituted by Aristarchus. But in his recent edition (Bonn, 1858), he has avowedly 
taken up a new principle—that of analogy—and, by the help of it, has sought to 
go back beyond Aristarchus, At the same time he has introduced the digamma, 
but with evident caution, abstaining almost wholly from violent or arbitrary changes 
of the text. He recognizes only an initial digamma, but retains it in cases where 
by a prefix or by composition it is brought into the middle of a word. Having de- 
termined from the indications of the verse what words should have digamma, he 
applies it to those words, wherever the verse allows it, or can by easy changes be 
made to allow it. Before noticing particular words, Prof. H. adverted to the cases 
in which hiatus was allowed in the epic verse, and which therefore give little evi- 
dence of adigamma. He also referred to the fact proved by Ahrens (in Kuhn’s 
Ztschft., x. 60 f£.), that for words which are clearly digammated in Homer, the propor- 
tion of unconformable cases (where the verse, as it stands in the common text, or 
after rejecting a movable », forbids the digamma) does not usually exceed 7 or 8 per 
cent. He then showed that ipiouas, ‘to guard, ought not to have been written by 
Bekker with digamma, the unconformable cases being about 40 per cent, while for 
the middle or passive of igiw, ‘to draw,’ they are not more than 5 per cent. He 
objected to the procedure of Bekker in prefixing digamma to augmented forms 
(like efdov, Avacce, fvdave) Of digammate verbs; and also in omitting digamma from 
reduplicated forms of such verbs in many instances where the verse allows it. He 
considered the question whether, in accordance with the views of Curtius and 
‘others, Bekker should have recognized a primitive y-sound as having produced the 
same appearances with digamma in the Homeric verse. Such traces of initial y 
Curtius (Grundziige d. griech. Etymol., ii. 177 ff.) finds in foma, fsa, and the rela- 
tive stem (és, 4, 8, ds, etc.); of which Bekker writes the first two with digamma, 
the last with initial vowel. It was shown, however, that Curtius’s derivation of 
foxa from the stem dix ‘to show’)—through the forms dy, yx, Whence 
—is open to strong objections and has little probability. That fn, ‘to send,’ is for 
yi-yd-mi, ‘to cause to go,’ is highly probable: but in Homer this verb clearly began 
with a vowel, while feuai, ‘to long,’ as clearly began with a consonant: it is, therefore, 
unsafe to identify the two. As to the relative stem—in which, according to some 
recent writers (Kuhn’s Ztschft., viii. 40) ff., ix. 320), h is for v, and that for kv or 
sv—the weak indications of a consonant in Homer favor the belief that h is for 
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y (cf. Sk. yas); though possibly cs, ‘as, which presents frequent evidence of a conso- 
nant initial, may have begun with v, Again it has been supposed that some words 
in Homer show signs of a lost initial c, Along with js, he uses the earlier cis; and 
in like manner, Ahrens (Kuhn’s Ztschft., x. 65 ff.) maintains that along with the usual 
ids, fxacros, he used the earlier curn (silva), ceos (swus), and cexacros. This view, 
though plausible, is still too uncertain to warrant the introduction of a o into the 
text: but Bekker’s writing of ids and ixacros with initial digamma is decidedly ob- 
jectionable. 


3. On the Muslim Doctrine of Predestination and Moral Responsi- 
bility, by Prof. Edward E. Salisbury, of New Haven. 


In this paper are first brought together some expressions of the lyric muse of 
the Arabs, either pre- or early post-Islamic, which indicate the direction of the Arab 
mind, at that period, with respect to the opposite phases of belief based upon the 
consciousness of human efficiency, on the one ail, and the persuasion of a super- 
human over-ruling power, on the other—showing that the early Arabs were bare 
fatalists, manifesting in their popular songs no spirit of reverence for personal di- 
vinities. Then follows an exhibition of the substance of the teachings of the Kuran 
on the subject of predestination, from which it appears that Muhammad no. more 
denied human freedom than he predicated of God a sovereignty which embraces 
even the actions of men, both bad and good. The paper also embraces a transla- 
tion and discussion of all the traditions of Bukhari and Muslim which relate to the 
su!yject—confirming the view derived from the Kurdn itself, that Muhammad held 
to freedom of the will in connection with belief in divine sovereignty. The re- 
muinder of the paper is devoted to a summary of the speculations on predestina- 
tion of the Muslim theologians, down to the twelfth century, as set forth by Shah- 
rastani. 

The whole paper is designed to serve as a contribution of materials for an his- 
torical exposition of the opinions held among Muhammadans respecting divine 
sovereignty and human freedom; with only incidental references to the genesis of 
the opinions brought into view: in the hope, however, of facilitating inquiry, on 
this point, to those familiar with the history of philosophy among other nations, 
especially of the West. 


4, A Stifi Catechism, by Mehemmed Missiree, on the Tesavuf, or 
Spiritual Life of the Safis; translated from the Turkish by John P. 
Brown, Esq., of Constantinople: presented by Prof. Salisbury. 


{n a letter accompanying this paper, Mr. Brown writes as follows: 

“I do myself the honor of sending you a little translation from a part of a 
Turkish manuscript which lately fell into my hands, on the Tesavuf, or Spiritual 
Lilie of the Soffees, which I consider very interesting. So little is known—or, at 
least, so little has been translated—on this subject, that I believe this is almost 
unique, and will be read with interest by all Orientalists. It will form a part of 
the work on which I have been engaged now for some yous, on Islammysticism, 
or an account of all the dervish sects, now almost finished.” 

‘The extract translated is in the form of questions and answers: it treats of faith 
as the foundation of the spiritual life; of the distinction between the Sifis and 
eoramon people; of the doctrines of the former respecting metempsychosis; of 
their sects; of their mystic use of amatory and convivial terms; of their peculiar 
vision of God, etc., etc. 

Prof. Salisbury read parts of the translation, and added, in farther illustration of 
the character of Siafism, extracts from Schmdlder’s Essai sur les Ecoles Philoso- 
phiques chez les Arabes, and from Tholuck’s Ssufismus. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, Dr. Van Lennep gave 
an account of his own dealings with and observations upon the Moslem mystics or 
dervishes, setting forth especially their doctrinal li ity or disregard of creeds. 
Rey. Mr. Washburn, of Syria, spoke of Mr. Brown’s intimate relations with the 
leaders of the mystics in Constantinople, and their assistance liberally afforded him 
in the preparation of his account of the sects, and thought his work, when pub- 
lished, would be of the highest authority and value. 
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5. On the Peculiarities of the Turkish or Osmanli Dialect, by Rev. 
Henry J. Van Lennep, D.D., Missionary in Turkey. 


Dr. Van Lennep commenced with referring to the Turkish or Osmanli as a lan- 
guage still to an important degree in process of formation, Grammars, dictionaries, 
and a national literature are almost wanting as standards of speech. An illustra- 
tion of the rapidity of change is found in the fact that, within the space of thirty 
years, several new or completely revised translations of the Scriptures have been 
found necessary. The writer described the field occupied by the language, and 
pointed out the modifying influences which had been at work upon the latter, 
resulting from the mixture of races, and the changing succession of immigrations and 
supremacies in the empire. The amalgamation of races had been extensive and 
rapid, being greatly favored by the general adoption of Islam; since, in the East, 
RO itical and social distinctions depend much more on religious belief than on 

escent. Christianity was likely to play an important part in determining the 
character and the language of the Osmanli people. 

The most striking features of the Osmanli language were explained. The eu- 
phonic law of the harmonic sequence of vowels was fully set forth and illustrated, 
and was held to be much more elaborately developed and consistently observed 
here than in the ruder Tatar dialects. The formation of words was solely by means 
of suffixes, to the exclusion of prefixes. The condensation and precision attained 
were instanced by the forms of derivative conjugation, and by selected phrases, 
which were analyzed to exhibit their peculiarities of construction. The elegance 
of the cultivated dialect, especially as spoken by city ladies of the higher classes, 
was not easily to be surpassed. The imperfect Arabic alphabet had had a notable 
influence upon the form of the written language, as read by the learned. The 
Greek and Armenian modes of writing, especially the latter, suited much better 
the spoken tongue. Little of the literature was in the popular dialect, free from 
pedantic intermixture with Arabic and Persian. 


6. The Taittiriya Pratigakhya, by Prof. William D. Whitney, of 
New Haven. 


Without occupying the time of the oe any detailed account of this work, 
which had already been sufficiently described in previous communications, Prof. 
Whitney stated that, being well supplied with manuscript material for its publica- 
tion, he had so far advanced his labors upon it as to be able to promise its appear- 
ance in the next volume of the Suciety’s Journal. 


7. On the Kurdish Tribes of Western Asia, by Rev. William Clark, 
formerly Missionary in Armenia, now of West Brattleboro, Vt. 


This essay contained the results, in part, of Mr. Clark’s own observations upon 
the Kurds, and experiences among them, during his residence of several years in 
their country, and in part, also, of his study of authors who have written upon 
them ; and it was a complete summary of what is known respecting their country, 
race, manners and customs, and religious beliefs. 

Mr. Clark first gave an account of the mountainous and romantic region occu- 
pied by the modern Kurds, describing its fastnesses and valleys, and the surprises 
which constantly meet the traveller there. He referred to the ancient history of 
the people, to their identity with the Carduchi described by Xenophon, and their 
unchanged character since his time, and to their claimed affinity with the ancient 
Chaldees ; passing thence to their relations to modern Persian and Turkish history. 
Their language was evidently of Iranian stock, but its position in the family was 
not fully determined. Their number was one and a half to two millions; they 
were broken up into little tribes, headed by independent chiefs. Mr. Clark went 
on to depict their character and qualities, of which he took a highly favorable view, 
praising their independence, their hospitality, their well-bred and decorous manners, 
their treatment of their women, etc. Their music and dancing were made the sub- 
ject of description. Their acceptance of Islam was shown to be but nominal, and 
their native superstitions were terized, 
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8. On the Leyden and Berne Manuscripts of Petronius, and their 
Relations to each other, by Prof. Charles Beck, of Cambridge. 


Of the two manuscripts to which this paper relates, both belonging to the class 
usually called Vulgata or Vulgaria Excerpta, the former in part fills a lacuna of 
the latter, and it is a theory advanced by Biichler, in his edition of the Satyricon, 
that they were both originally parts of the same manuscript. Dr. Beck enters into 
a detailed examination and comparison of the two, and arrives at the conclusion 
that the — of any such relation between them is questionable, and even 
very improbable. 


9. On the more Prominent Characteristics of the Zulu Language, by 
Rey. Lewis Grout, lately Missionary in Southern Africa, now of Sax- 
ton’s River, Vermont. 


Mr. Grout illustrated, so far as the scanty time allowed, the striking character- 
istics of the family of South African languages to which the Zulu belongs. 
uliarity of their phonetic system consisted in the employment of the three 
inds of clicks, dental, palatal, and lateral, as constituents of the alphabet. These 
were often of onomatopoetic origin, and were as essential parts of the spoken lan- 
guage as any of the consonants. As regards the formation of words, the preva- 
lence of preformatives and changes at the beginnings of words was dwelt upon. 
The nouns were divided into declensions or classes, according to their initial changes, 
and it was shown how the adjective and pronoun incipients were varied to agree 
with those of the nouns, giving rise to a kind of alliterative concord, — _ 
tactic, not euphonic, value. The great variety of the forms of the verb was finally 
made the subject of remark. 


The time of adjournment of the morning session having arrived, it 
was concluded to defer till another occasion the presentation of the two 
or three papers still remaining upon the docket, and to close the meet- 
ing. Accordingly, after passing a vote of thanks to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences for kindly granting the use of its room 
as the place of meeting, the Society adjourned, to come together again 
in New Haven on Wednesday, October 14th, 1863. 
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Proceedings at New Haven, October 14th and 15th, 1863. 


According to appointment, the American Oriental Society assembled 
in New Haven, at the Hall of the Brothers in Unity, Alumni Building, 
Yale College, on the afternoon of Wednesday, October 14th, 1863. The 
chair was taken by the President, Prof. E. E. Salisbury of New Haven, 
and the meeting called to order, soon after 3 o’clock. 

The Recording Secretary, Mr. Ezra Abbot of Cambridge, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were accepted, with the addition of 
a note marking as erroneous the announcement made to that meeting 
of the death of Prof. R. Elton. 

The Committee of Arrangements announced the proposed order of 
business of the present session, as follows: that the Society should ad- 
journ at or about 6 o’c., to give the members an opportunity to accept 
the invitation kindly extended to them to take tea at the President’s, 
and to meet socially in the evening, with their ladies, at Prof. J. M. 
Hoppin’s, in Hillhouse Avenue; and that the literary sessions should be 
resumed at 9 o’c. on Thursday morning, and should continue through 
the day, with a recess at noon. These arrangements were, on motion, 
ratified and accepted by the Society. 

The Directors announced that they had fixed upon Wednesday, May 
18th, 1864, as the time of holding the next Annual Meeting in Boston, 
and had appointed Dr. Beck, with the Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries, a Committee of Arrangements for that meeting. They 
further proposed and recommended for election to membership in the 
Society certain gentlemen, who were thereupon balloted for and de- 
clared duly elected. Of these, were elected as Corresponding Members 

Prof. Edward B. Cowell, of Calcutta, - 
Prof. Friedrich Spiegel, of Erlangen. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Prof. W. D. Whitney of New Haven, 
resented the correspondence of the past half-year. A large number of 
ene of regret and excuse, from members prevented by other engage- 
ments from being present at the meeting, were offered. Also, letters 
intimating acceptance of corporate membership, from 
Mr. William B. Atkinson, of Cambridge, 
Prof. Thomas Chase, of West Haverford, Pa., 
Prof. Ephraim W. Gurney, of Cambridge, 
Pres’t Thomas Hill, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Prof. Wistar Hodge, of Princeton, 
Prof. James R. Lowell, of Cambridge, 
Dr. Leonard Tafel, of St. Louis, 
Prof. Rudolph L. Tafel, of St. Louis, 
Mr. Lyman R. Williston, of Cambridge ; 


and of corresponding membership, from 
Rev. Isidor Loewenthal, of Peshawur, N. W. India. 


Other letters conveying acknowledgments of receipt of the Society’s 
publications and announcements of books sent to the Library, and some 
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containing items of literary intelligence from correspondents abroad, 
were presented and read in part. 

Communications were now called for, and the following were offered, 
the first two on Wednesday afternoon, the others at the forenoon and 
afternoon sessions of Thursday : 

1. A Letter addressed to James W. Redhouse, Esq., of London, by 
Rev. W. G. Schauffler, D.D., of Constantinople, in vindication of the 
latter’s Specimen-version of the Gospels and Acts in Turkish; laid be- 
fore the Society, with permission of the Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Bible Society, by the President. 


Prof. Salisbury remarked, by way of introduction to the letter, that the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into languages of the East must necessarily be a matter of 
interest to the Oriental Society, inasmuch as it is the noblest application which can 
be made of the treasure of words and forms of speech in any language, to seek to 
translate into it both the form and spirit of that richly diversified body of literature 
which composes our Sacred Book; that one’s command of a language could be 
brought to no severer test than such an application of it; and that, therefore, this 
Society might well congratulate itself that many of its members have been distin- 
guished in so high a sphere of labor. He then briefly referred to the new Arabic 
translation of the Scriptures, by Dr. Eli Smith and Dr. Van Dyck, to the Chinese 
version, lately completed by Dr. Culbertson, to which our lamented associate Dr. 
Bridgman had given many of the best years of his life, and to Dr. Goodell’s trans- 
lation of both Testaments into the Armeno-Turkish, “ the third revision of the Old, 
and the fourth of the New,” the printing of which has been lately finished—but 
disclaimed the intention of even alluding to all the works of this sort in which the 
Society might be expected to feel a special interest. He further remarked that, in 
communicating Mr. Schauffler’s letter, he did not at all mean to enter into a discus- 
sion of the points brought forward, but wished only that the Society should have 
the gratification of learning with what an enlightened and candid, as well as rever- 
ent, spirit their esteemed associate is pursuing his delicate task. 

Dr. Schauffler’s letter not being the property of the Oriental Society, nor written 
for publication, it is not thought proper to give any detailed abstract of it here. 
His version of the Gospels and Acts was issued in 1862, “to try its fortunes, and 
to elicit the opinions of competent judges.” 

Rev. Oliver Crane, missionary in Turkey, added to this communication some re- 
marks upon the characteristics of the two Turkish versions, by Mr. Goodell and Mr. 
Schauffler, the former being designed for the mass of people of little culture, and 
the latter for the literary men of the Turkish empire; each was admirably adapted 
to its purpose, but Mr. Schauffler had > aimed at somewhat tvo high a style. 
He also spoke of Mr. Redhouse’s Turkish style as very elegant, but as sacrificing 
something of accuracy in translation from the Scriptures, and the more because of 
his ignorance of Hebrew and Greek; and he improved the occasion to enforce the 
importance to a missionary of being thoroughly versed in the original languages of 
Scripture, and also of taking full time to acquire the most familiar acquaintance 
with a language, before attempting to translate the Scriptures into it. 

Dr. A. H. Wright, missionary at Ordmiah, being called upon, next rose and 
gave a brief account of the new edition of the Modern Syriac version of the New 
Testament, now going through the press under his care in New York. It is, like 
its predecessors, made from the Peshito, but with all the important variations of 
the Greek original wrought into the text, instead of being given in the margin. 
Being intended in part to replace by something more convenient and portable the 
cumbrous volumes already published, it is printed in a new type of small size, 
which will allow of putting the whole Testament into a pocket-volume of six 
hundred small 18mo pages. Specimens of the work were shown to the members 
present, and elicited much admiration. 


2. On Miiller’s Views respecting the Relation of the Hindu and Chi- 
nese Asterisins, and respecting other Points in Hindu Astronomy and 
Chronology, by Prof. William D. Whitney, of New Haven. 
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This was an addition to Prof. Whitney’s paper on the views of Biot and Weber 
respecting the same subjects, presented to the Society a year ago, and it was to be 
nted along with that paper in the next Number of the Society’s Journal. It had 
n prepared for presentation at the last Annual meeting, in May, but was 
crowded out at that time by the press of other matter. The views of Prof. Miiller 
which it stated and criticized are contained in his Preface to the fourth volume of 


_ his edition of the Rig-Veda and its commentary (London, 1862). Prof. Whitney 
' first objected to Miiller’s introduction to the discussion, as urging considerations 


bearing upon the charm of Vedic literature, and the superiority of Indo-European 
national individuality, which were irrelevant to the treatment of a purely historical 

uestion, and also seme an exaggerated estimate of the sande which would 
vllow from admitting the Chinese origin of the system of lunar asterisms. ‘The 
grounds on whieh the originality of this system in India was maintained by Miiller 
were pronounced untenable; they implied a view of its character—as composed of 
merely theoretic divisions of the heavens, instead of constellations, and divisions as 
pointed out and determined by them—which was erroneous: only by such a mis- 
understanding could he, while admitting all Biot’s claims as to the originality of 
the Chinese sieu, escape from Biot’s inference of the derivation from them of the 
nakshatras. The scheme of definitions of the word nakshatra—which, though put 
forward as a postulate, really involved the whole matter of controversy—was op- 
posed on both philological and historical grounds; the determination of the time of 
selection of the junction-stars of the asterisms, and the assumption of the identity 
of this time with that of the establishment of the asterisms themselves, were 
proved erroneous; and the explanation of the addition by the Hindus, under Chi- 
nese influence, of a series of star-groups to their former system of divisions of the 
ecliptic, was shown to be insufficient. The relations of the year aud month, and 
the value of the periodical month as a chronological element in India, were dis- 
cussed, and in respect to the latter point, as well as to certain others, it was claimed 
that Miiller had done injustice to Weber. To Miiller’s view respecting the date 
yielded by the Jyotisha’s position of the solstices, and the use to be made of it, 
Prof. Whitney entirely assented. He then took up the points cited by Miiller from 
Bentley, as worthy of more attention than they had received, and endeavored to 
prove them altogether destitute of value. Bentley’s date for the adoption of the 
names of the months depended entirely upon his assertion that the month Q(ravana 
always began at the summer solstice, which was gratuitous and false; his explana- 
tion of the asterismal names of four of the planets, as founded upon occultations 
of those planets observed by the Hindus in the year 1424 B. C., was first refuted 
on philological and general grounds, and then shown to be utterly annihilated by 
the calculations made for Miiller himself by Mr. Hind, which proved that but one, 
if even one, of the four asserted occultations actually occurred—although Miiller 
unaccountably regarded the calculations as supporting Bentley’s explanation ; the 
latter’s interpretation of the name VicAkha, and his deduction from it of the age of 
the system of asterisms, were stigmatized as a mere etymological conceit, unworthy 
of serious consideration. Miller's partial rehabilitation of Bentley was therefore 
ronounced a disservice to Hindu archeology, calling for a retraction. Finally, 

rof. Whitaey pointed out that Colebrooke’s determination of the age of Brahma- 
gupta by calculations founded on the latter’s definition of the position of certain 
junction-stars of the asterisms, quoted by Miiller, was invalid: such calculations 
eould only prove the time of the general observation of the positions of the junc- 
tion-stars, which were reported by Brahmagupta accordantly with the other Hindu 
astronomical authorities. 


3. On Dr. Legge’s New Edition and Translation of the Chinese Clas- 
sical and Sacred Books,* by Mr. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge. 


* The Chinese Classics: with a Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Pro- 
legomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the London Missionary 
Society. In Seven Volumes. Vol. I., containing Confucian Analects, the Great 
Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean.—Vol. I1., containing the Works of Men- 
cius. Hongkong: at the Author’s. London: Triibner & Co. 1861. Large 8vo. 
pp- xiv., 186, 876; viii, 126, 497. ‘ 
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Mr. Abbot gave a succinct account of the Five King and the Four Books, which 
together constitute the sacred and classical literature of China, stating the date, 
authorship, and character of each, and detailing the editions and translations hith- 
erto made and published for the use of Europeans, with a brief estimate of their 
value. This led to the more proper subject of the communication, Dr. Legge’s new 
edition of the whole body of these works. Dr. Legge was an English missionary 
in China, of about twenty-five years’ service: he had planned his present work soon 
after his arrival in the country, and had ever since been preparing for its execution, 
by the collection and study of the voluminous Chinese literature bearing upon and 
connected with the books in question. An English merchant, Mr. Jardine, recently 
deceased, had provided for defraying the expenses of the work; another, Mr. Dent, 
had arranged that it should be furnished to missionaries at half-price. Two 
volumes, containing the Four Books, had already appeared, and were submitted to 
the examination of the members present. Their form was royal 8vo; the Chinese 
texts were given at the head of each page, with the English version next below, and 
critical and explanatory notes at the bottom. The paper and typography were of 
the best quality, and the whole mechanical execution did honor to the press at Hong- 
kong from which the work issued, and the Chinese workmen employed in producing 
it. Each text was preceded by an elaborate introduction, explaining its history, 
doctrine, etc., and sometimes containing the text and translation of other works 
which it referred to or controverted. Full indexes followed, English and Chinese; 
the latter were accompanied with definitions, and served as complete special glossa- 
ries to the texts, with abundant references to passages and explanations of phrases. 
The whole was likely to occupy eight or ten volumes, and would be one of the most 
important and valuable contributions ever made to Chinese philology. Mr. Abbot 
read extracts exhibiting Dr. Legge’s style of translation, comparing it with that 
of other translators; showing also, from the discordant renderings of one or two 

s, the danger of building general conclusions on particular sayings, which 
might be of doubtful meaning or misunderstood. He proceeded further to remark 
upon the character of Chinese ethics, and to illustrate it by reading a number of 
citations from Dr. Legge’s versions of the different texts. 

Rev. E. W. Syle, late of the Shanghai mission, explained, by a description of the 
Chinese system of education, and of literary examinations necessarily undergone by 
the aspirant to civil office, the manner in which these books still exercise an immense 
influence upon the Chinese mind, Their present authorized comment and interpre- 
tation, with and by which they were studied, was of a decidedly pantheistic char- 
acter; and it was one of the objects of Dr. Legge and of those who labored with 
him to set forth and urge the purer meaning which actually lay in the texts them- 
selves and had been brought out in the older commentaries, and which much more 
distinctly favored monotheistic doctrine. 


4. On Ritschl and Mommsen’s New Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, by 
Pres’t Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., of New Haven. 


By way of preface to his account of the great work undertaken under the care 
and patronage of the Berlin Academy, of publishing in a body all the known Latin 
inscriptions, Pres’t Woolsey mentioned and sig characterized the partial collec- 
tions of such inscriptions hitherto made public. He gave also a general exposition 
of the subject of epigraphical monuments in the classical languages, pointing out 
the sources of their value, giving some details respecting their number and distribu- 
tion, and describing more particularly a few of the most celebrated and important 
among them. He finally explained the plan of the present collection, and its divi- 
sion between the two editors to whom it was entrusted, and spoke of their merits 
and qualifications for the task they had undertaken. Ritschl’s elegant and costly 
first volume of fac-similes* was exhibited to the meeting. 

Mr. Brewer, of New Haven, called attention to the promising field for explora- 
tion and discovery of monuments in the north-western portion of Asia Minor. Rev. 
Mr. Crane spoke briefly of the abundant ruins, yet in great measure unexplored, 
lying between Antioch and Aleppo, describing the aspect of some of them. 


* Priscee Latinitatis Monumenta Epigraphica, etc. Berlin, 1862. fol. 
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5. Dr. J. Perkins’s Translation of an Ancient Syriac Manuscript, con- 
taining a Version of the Apocryphal Revelation of St. Paul; presented 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, of New Haven. 


The manuscripts containing this apocryphal work were first sent to America some 
years ago, by Rev. David T. Stoddard, but had been recently in the hands of Dr. 
Perkins of Ordmiah for translation, and were quite lately returned to this country. 
Dr. Perkins says respecting them: “The Syriac is so good that I am inclined to 
give it the credit of considerable age. We seldom see so good a style written by 
the best Nestorian scholars of the present time.” 

Prof. Fisher stated that the translation had been but a day or two in his possession, 
_ and that he had had no time for anything but a superficial examination of it. The 
well-known passage in St. Paul’s second epistle to the Corinthians, speaking of his 
being taken up into heaven, and beholding there things not to be disclosed, suggested 
a tempting subject to makers of apocryphal books, and a number of professed 
revelations of what the apostle saw in that vision were known to have existed in 
various parts of the Christian world. Two or three such are spoken of by Fabricius, 
the chief authority respecting this class of literature. One, $e from the latter 
part of the fourth century, purports to have been buried by Paul in the foundation 
of his house at Tarsus, and to have been found and brought to the emperor Theo- 
dosius by its later occupant, guided to it by a vision, Another, supposed less 
ancient, existing in a Latin manuscript in Merton College library at Oxford, is said 
to include a visit to hell as well as to heaven. The work under discussion contains 
both these features: how much besides it may have in common with those other 
works, as perhaps descended from a common original with one or both of them, it 
was as yet impossible to say. 

After a recent introduction, inculeating its genuineness and importance, the work 
commences with representing the sun, the moon and stars, and the earth, as succes- 
sively accusing to God the sinfulness of man, and calling for his punishment; then 
the guardian angels, who attend the steps of mortals, and each evening report in 
heaven all their good and evil works, declare the righteous everywhere in affliction, 
and the wicked totally corrupt. Next begins the revelation: Paul is caught up 
into heaven; he sees on the way the two classes of angels appointed to receive the 
souls of the wicked and the righteous, and asks and obtains from his heavenly con- _ 
ductor the sight of their execution of the duty entrusted to them—the conveyance of 
the righteous souls to heaven, in spite of the opposition of evil spirits on the way, 
and the bringing of the soul of a wicked man to the presence of God in heaven, to 
receive condemnation, and to be handed over to the tormentors until the day of 
resurrection. Paul then enters the third heaven; he sees Enoch and Elijah, describes 
the general wonders of the place, and is conveyed over the Sea of the Eucharist to 
the City of Christ. He is shown beyond it the prophets of the Old Testament, the 
children slain by Herod, and the patriarchs and hospitable entertainers; he returns 
to the city and gives other details respecting it; he hears David sing, and is informed 
of the necessity of singing David's Psalms in worship; he is told the meaning of 
hallelujah, and its indispensableness in pious responses, and so on. Then he is taken 
to hell, and beholds the torments of the wicked, among whose crimes adultery, 
misconduct in ecclesiastical office, usury, and misbehavior in church and at the sacra- 
ment, are especially dwelt upon. Michael, descending from heaven, is in yain ap- 
pealed to for relief by the condemned, and God himself, appearing, confirms their 
doom. The apostle further meets with Moses, the chief prophets, and other Hebrew 
wortbies, who lament sorely over the sins and sufferings of the wicked, and he is 
finally brought back to earth. The work closes with the account of its own con- 
cealment and discovery, already alluded to. It is written in a heavy etyle, and is 
deficient throughout in imagination, force, and point. 


6. On Recent Discussion and Opinion respecting the Ionian Migra- 
tion, by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven. 


Prof. Hadley referred to a former communication (presented in Oct. 1856, and 
printed in Journ. Am. Or, Soe., v. 430-444), in which he described and criticized a 
dissertation, then recently published by Prof. E. Curtius of Gottingen, entitled 
“The Ionians before the Ionian Migration.” Taking up and carrying out a view 
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which had been indicated by Buttmann and Niebuhr, Prof. Curtius maintained that 
there were Ionians settled on the coast of Asia Minor for many ages before the 
event which is commonly supposed to have brought them there, the Ionian Migra- 
tion of about 1000 B. C.; and that the colonists from Attica in this Migration were 
only going back to a country which had been the home of their forefathers, and 
which was still the home of their kinsmen. After recapitulating the leading points — 
in his former communication, Prof. Hadley gave an account of the discussions which 
have been excited in Germany by thé theory of Curtius. He stated the objections 
of Schémann, Duncker, Bunsen, and Gutschmid, and the answers returned to them 
by Curtius and other supporters of his theory. It was observed that three argu- 
ments to which Curtius gave prominence in his first essay, viz—1. The wide diffu- 
sion of the Ionian name throughout the East as a common designation for the 
Greeks ;—2. The supposed occurrence of the Ionian name on Egyptian monuments 
of the 18th and 19th dynasties;—3. The rapid progress in wealth, power, and 
literary culture, made by Ephesus, Miletus, and other Ionian cities, immediately 
after the Ionian Migration:—that these arguments are no longer relied upon as 
supports to the theory. The theory itself has received an important modification, 
through the views proposed by Classen and adopted by Curtius, in reference to the 
rise and progress of the Ionian name. It is assumed that this name was first used 
by the Pheenicians (under the form Yavanim), and applied by them to the maritime 
tribes, whether Greek or not, who inhabited the coasts and islands of the Agean; 
that the Greeks of Europe learned the name from the Pheenicians, and used it to 
designate the colonists who were then coming across the AZgean to settle on their 
coasts; that these colonists adopted it for themselves, and, having thus a new name, 
forgot the fact of their derivation from Asia; and that the name was not estab- 
lished in Asia Minor until the emigrants from Europe brought it there about 1000 
B.C. It was shown that these assumptions relieve the theory of Curtius from 
some very serious objections; but in other respects they weaken the argument in 
its favor; and they cannot supply its lack of positive foundation. It is certainly 
not improbable that the colonists of the Ionian Migration found in Asia Minor 
tribes not widely different from themselves in language and ethnical affinities. But 
there is strong reason for believing that they did not find a population which they 
recognized as having the same nationality with themselves, as standing in a relation 
to themselves similar to that of the Achzans or Dorians in Greece. There is no 
reason to suppose that the earlier inhabitants of the Asiatic coast were any nearer 
to the Greeks than Curtius conceives the Pelasgians to have been: for he regards 
these as indeed distinct from the Greeks, yet closely resembling them, and readily 
coalescing with them into one people. In conclusion, Prof. Hadley arena 
against the claim of Curtius that his theory of early Greek times should be ac- 
cepted unless a better can be substituted for it: a theory may be superio~ to its 
competitors, and yet, if it lack sufficient evidence, it must be regarded as plausible 
speculation rather than historic verity. 


7. Arabs in Peking: from a letter of Rev. Henry Blodget to Prof. 
H. A. Newton of New Haven, dated Peking, Feb. 19, 1863; commu- 
nicated, with remarks and explanations, by the President. 


Prof. Salisbury first read an extract from Mr. Blodget’s letter, as follows: 

“T will enclose with this note a list of a few Arabic works, of which there are 
many in the mosques in Peking and throughout the country. The inmates of the 
mosques declare that they are the descendants of Abraham and of Ishmael, that 
they came from Mecca, and entered China a thousand years ago, under the T’ang 
dynasty. They read, write, and speak the Arabic, but are not well versed in Chi- 
nese. The names of these books they wrote down at my request. They are op- 

to idolatry in all its forms, The Koran has never been translated by them 
into Chinese, being regarded as too sacred. On this account their religion has made 
less progress in China, and has hardly become naturalized.” 

The enclosed list of titles is as follows (without the numbers): 
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It was remarked by Prof. Salisbury that, so far as he is aware, this letter reveals 
; a fact hitherto unknown: namely, the presence of Arabs even in the capital of 
| China, retaining their own language and religion, and possessing a literature; that 
| no relations are believed to have subsisted, in modern times, between China and 
any country of Western Asia marked by the presence of the Arab race and their 
institutions, by which this settlement of Muhammadan Arabs in Peking could be ex- 
plained; but that their presence there may well enough be connected, agreeably to 
their own tradition, with the well-known maintenance of an active commercial in- 
tercourse between China and the empire of the Khalifs of Baghdad, in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, under the enterprising and tolerant Thang emperors. The 
hope was expressed that more definite information might be communicated to the 
Society, on some future occasion, throwing light on the question of the origin of 
this settlement: meanwhile, the list of books enclosed in Mr. Blodget’s letter was 
referred to as capable of affording some hints respecting the matter. An analysis 
of the list was then given, to show, as far as possible, the authorship and age of 
the several works—thus partly limiting the time when they could have been ob- 
tained—and their subjects. Of the twenty-four works named, ten had not been 
identified, nor even their subjects determined; of the others, the character of five 
was recognizable: viz. No. 5, “Fundamental Principles of Islim;” No. 12, “In- 
citement to Prayer;” No. 14, “Discourses,” i.e. addresses delivered in mosques; 
No. 16, “The Messenger’s (Muhammad’s) Call;” No, 20, “Quaternary Traditions ;” 
but their age had not been ascertained; the nine still remaining were: No. 4, 
“Kuddri” (the author’s name: he died A.D. 1046), subject, Muhammadan law; 
No. 6, “Treasure of Subtleties,” on Muhammadan law, by an author who died A.D. 
1310; No.7, “Commentary on the Wikdyah” (a commentary on the Hidayah, 
which is of the 11th century), subject, traditional law; No. 15, “ Gulistan,” the 
well-known poem of the Persian Sa’di, born in the 12th century; No. 17, “ Maka- 
mat,” probably the famous work of Hariri, who died A.D. 1122; No. 21, “ Radia- 
tions of Splendors,” a commentary on a philosophical work, by an author who died 
A.D. 1492; No. 22, “The Kadhi's Commentary on the Kuran,” by al-Baidhawi, who 
died near the close of the 13th century; No. 23, “Zdhidi’s Commentary on the 
Kurdn”—perhaps of the 13th century; No. 24, “Husain’s Commentary on the 
Kuran,” written in Persian and translated into Turkish, of the 15th century. These 
details, derived from Haji Khalfah’s Lexicon, might be of some interest, at least 
for the evidence they afford of a living profession of Islam, in our day, in the capi- 
tal of the Chinese empire. 


8. On the Relation of Language to the Problem of Human Unity, 
by Prof. Whitney. 


j The writer disclaimed any intention to treat this interesting theme in an original, 
or a profound and exhaustive, manner: he desired only to set forth plainly the well 
ascertained facts and principles of linguistic science as they bear upon it. In the 
recent varied investigations of the question of human unity, much aid had been 
looked for from this new science, which had thrown so much light upon ethnology ; 
but he was of the opinion that the matter was beyond her ken: she could never 
hope to prove that man was either of one race or of more than one. The classifi- 
cation of languages by their resemblances, and the establishment of groups and 
families, was first illustrated. Languages are of every degree of kindred, from such 
slight local varieties as distinguish the speech of the different parts of our own 
country to such as separate English, Russian, and Hindu; but, whether nearly or 
remotely allied, if found to possess unequivocal correspondences, they are recognized 
as derived from a common original. e tie connecting those who speak them is 
also, in the main, one of blood, although not without exception, since language is 
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transmitted not by birth, but by example, training, and education. ‘Tie differences 
between related languages are due to the constant growth and change of every form 
of speech, necessarily producing diversity except within the limits of the same com- 
munities, The nature of these processes of growth was set forth with some fulness. 
They all point to a beginning, to a primitive period when human speech was com- 
d of monosyllabic roots, the actual germs out of which its completer forms have 

en developed. Families of languages are composed of such as have made in 
common some of the steps of this development—such as possess, at least in part, the 
same grammatical structure. The principal families—as the Indo-European, the 


oe Semitic, the Scythian, the African, the Polynesian, and the American—were pointed 


out, and their peculiarities briefly described. If the languages of these different 
families are akin, the signs of connection must be sought in the roots alone. But, as 
it is clearly supposable that men may have ees though of a single family, 
before the growth of so much language as should leave recognizable fragments in 
more modern tongues, comparison of languages can evidently never prove men to 
be of diverse origin. That it also cannot prove the contrary is less obvious, but 
equally demonstrable. The difficulty of making out distinctly the roots even of the 
Indo-European family, whose history can be fullowed back for three thousand years, 
‘is extremely great. The obscuring effect of the processes of linguistic growth is 
very great, producing utter apparent diversity of form and meaning where there is 
genetic identity, and the contrary, as was illustrated at some length. And, in sev- 
eral of the families, only dialects of our own age are accessible for examination ; 
analysis of them cannot yield with any confidence their ultimate radical elements, 
Scattering coincidences are of little value as evidence of relationship; they are 
always to be suspected of being the result of accident. The two best-known fami- 
lies, Ae ava, 20 and Semitic, are not yet proved related by strictly linguistic 
evidence, and probably never will be so, to universal or general satisfaction ; and if 
this is not to be expected with regard to them, it can never be even hoped for with 
regard to others. Linguistic science must confess that, before she reaches the com- 
isons necessary for establishing a kindred between families, the evidence on 
which she relies becomes too vague and uncertain to be trusted. 


9. On the Indo-European Verb, by Dr. Leonard Tafel and Prof. 
Rudolph L. Tafel, of St. Louis, Mo.; presented by Prof. Hadley. 


This was a very long and elaborate paper, setting forth, defending against objec- 
tions, and establishing anew, the peculiar views of its authors upon certain important 
ints in comparative philology, made public by them in earlier works and essays. 
t began with a direct reply to the criticisms of Prof. Schweizer, of Zurich, contained 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. xii, (Berlin, 1863), and passed over into a more general 
discussion, in which, however, the views of this authority and of Schleicher, in his 
Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik, were especially held in view. The 
points contended for by the Messrs, Tafel are thus summed up by them at the end 
of the discussion : 

“1, There is but one fundamental form in the Indo-European languages for the 
expression of the pronoun of the first eos singular, frem which all its oblique 
cases in all languages, the suffix of the first person of the verb, and also the plural 
form of this pronoun in all its acceptations, are derived. This original form of the 
pronoun is akam, which was afterwards weakened into agam, agham, ete.—2. The 
original tense in language is the strong (second) aorist, from which the imperative 
mood, and the present, imperfect, and future tenses in the subjunctive, indicative, and 
optative moods are derived on the one hand, and the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect tenses in their respective moods on the other.—8, The first person of the 

resent tense in the Indo European languages was not formed by the addition of y:, 
on which all other forms of the present tense-ending in am, om, o, etc., are formed 
by abrasion, but am is the original ending, shortened from akam, agam, or ayam. 
—4. The middle and passive voice in all Indo European languages, including the 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, has been formed by the addition of the general reflective . 

ronoun, 8 (sva, se, or sik),—5. The long 2 in /eg-2-bam is formed by contraction from 

-ei-bam, leg-es-bam.—6, The character of the future relativn in Latin is not ex- 
pressed by @ in -bis, -bit, as Bopp holds, but by the whole suffix, which, as well 
as -bam, is derived from fi-o, pi-w, and expresses a growing, or becoming.—7. The 
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Latin ending -imini, of the second person plural in the passive voice and in deponent 
verbs, is not a participial form, but it stands originally for imin-or, imin-os, in which 
imin is the Latin form for the Vedic yusme, Skr. [yumam] yiyam, Gr. iyets, tunes, and 
os expresses the reflective relation—8. As the Greek strong or second aorist is the 
original or primitive tense, it cannot be shortened from the imperfect tense.—9. The 
Greck augment is not a time-particle, but, according to Messrs. Buttmann and 
Thiersch, a shortened duplicated form—10, The first aorist passive in Greek 
is forrned by the addition of va, the first syllable of the participial form va-ant, to 
the verbal adjective ending in 7, e. g., t-rurr-Fa-ay; the final » of the first person, as 
in Greek always, is weakened into y, a-a is contracted into », the digamma aspirates 
the preceding 1, this the 7, and the digamma finally is lost. The second aorist is 
formed in the same way, only va is not added to the verbal adjective, but to the origi- 
nal verbal root, which is presented in the second aorist active: e. g., t-rg4m-nv from 
i-r94n-Fa-ay, the digamma being dropped without aspirating the preceding mute.— 
11. The Latin perfect in vi is not formed by the addition of fui, but arises from 
va-im, ve-im, vijm]. In the Greek perfect the digamma passes into x.—12. The 
primitive Indo-European imperative mood in the second person singular did not 
originally have the suffix of the person; it is, therefore, not formed from the present 


- tense, but the present indicative is itself formed through the subjunctive from the | 


imperative mood.” 

a distrust of the arguments of the Messrs. Tafel, and dissent from their con- 
clusions, was expressed on the part of two or three of the members present, but 
want of time and the absence of the authors precluded any extended discussion. 

10. Comparative Tables of Words in Ten Languages, by Rev. Nathan 
Brown, D.D., formerly Missionary in Assam; presented by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Dr. Brown had drawn up a table of nearly three hundred English words, to 
which he appended the equivalents in Ahom (Assamese), Khamti or Syan, Tie chu 
and Ning-po (Chinese), Japanese, Shubo (African), written and spoken Burmese, 
Khasia (Assamese), and Tuscarora (American). A list of sixteen words was added, 
with equivalents in twenty “Southern Tatar” dialects, of Tibet, N.E. India, and 
Farther India. 


Prof. Whitney pointed out the unscientific character of such comparisons as those 
made in the former list, and the impossibility that they should bring to light any 
other than accidental correspondences. 

Dr. D. J. Macgowan’s project of an Agricultural and Scientific Ex- 
ploring Expedition to the countries of Southeastern Asia, to be under- 
taken by the United States Government, was, in accordance with the 
wishes of that gentleman, brought before the notice of the Society by 
Rev. Mr. Syle and the Corresponding Secretary. The latter stated that 
it had been Dr. Macgowan’s intention to be present at the meeting, and 
to explain his plan in detail. After some discussion, it was decided that 
the Society was not at present sufficiently informed to be justified in 
advising and urging the undertaking of the expedition. Whereupon, 
upon motion, a Committee was EE to receive explanations from 
Dr. Macgowan, and, should they think it desirable, to give the Society’s 


sanction and regommendation to the scheme. Prof. Salisbury, Rev. Mr. 
Syle, and Prof. Whitney were constituted this Committee. 
No further business being brought forward, the Society passed a vote 
of thanks to the Brothers in Unity of Yale College for the use of their 
hall, kindly granted for the convenience of the present meeting, and 
adjourned, to assemble again in Boston on Wednesday, May 18th, 1864. 
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Proceedings at Boston and Cambridge, May 18th and 19th, 1864. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society was opened 
soon after 10 o’c. a. Mm. on Wednesday the 18th of May, at the room of 
the American Academy of Arts and iiiaies in Boston: the President 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read by the Re- 
cording Secretary, and approved, Prof. Beck of Cambridge, as chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, reported the titles of the papers 
already offered, which would be presented to the Society at this meet- 
ing, and invited other communications; and also gave an invitation to 
the Society to re-assemble at his house at 4 o’c. Pp. M., as well as another, 
on the part of Mr. Epes 8. Dixwell of Cambridge, to a social gathering 
at his residence after the adjournment for the day. All these arrange- 
ments were accepted, with thanks. 

The President then called the attention of the Society to its losses of 
members by death during the year, and, requesting the Corresponding 
Secretary to read the list of names of the departed, not previously re- 
ported, invited remarks from any one by way of respect to their mem- 
ory. The list of names was read as follows, with appropriate notices, 
by the Secretary, of the claims of each to the Society’s respectful re- 
membrance : 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Rev. David O. Allen, late Missionary in India. 
Admiral Andrew H. Foote, U.S.N. 
Rev. T. Starr King, of San Francisco. 
Mr. Pelatiah Perit, of New Haven. 
Prof. John N. Putnam, of Dartmouth College. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, of London. 
Mr. J. Cor, late Dragoman of the French Embassy at Constantinople. 


HONORARY MEMBER. 
Prof. Jacob Grimm, of Berlin. 


Prof. James Hadley of New Haven then gave a somewhat detailed 
sketch of the life and literary labors of the distinguished Jacob Grimm. 

The report of a Committee appointed at the previous meeting to con- 
sider the plan of Dr. Macgowan for explorations in Southeastern Asia 
was now called for; whereupon the chairman of the committee reported 
that it had communicated with Dr. Macgowan respecting his proposed 
explorations, and, although without any such specific information as 
would authorize its Sago nnn upon the merits of his plan in detail, 
had expressed to Dr. Macgowan, in writing, the cordial interest with 
which the Society regards all attempts to add to our knowledge of east- 
ern countries, and the hope that the United States Government would 
facilitate the successful execution of his plan by every means in its 
power. This report was accepted, and the committee was discharged. 

VoL. VIII. D 
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The reports of retiring officers, being next in order, were then pre- 


sented. 
1. Treasurer's Report. 


The Treasurer’s receipts and expenditures for the year 1863-4 had 
been as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 17th, 1868, - - + + $458.93 
Members’ fees: 2 lifeememberships, - - - 150.00 
ann. assessments for the current year, 370.00 
do. do. for previous years, 55.00 575.00 
Sale of the Journal: abroad, - - - - - 100.16 
at home, - - - - - 21.00 121.16 
Total receipts of the year, - - - - -  - 1196.09 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paper and printing of Journal (vol. viii, Part 1), Proceedings, ete, - $698.23 
744.74 
Balance on hand, May 18th, 1864, - - - - - 450.35 
1195.09 
Exclusive of the balance on hand, a draft for £158,14,8, received from 
Hon. C. W. Bradley, as a donation to the Society from eight American 
merchants in Shanghai, for the purchase of a fount of Chinese type, 
had been deposited with Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. for collection. 


This report, Eg Ses duly audited by Rev. C. R. Hale of New- 


port and Rev. F. W. Holland of Cambridge, was subsequently accepted. 


2. Librarian’s Report. 

The Librarian laid before the Society the names of donors to the 
Library for the year, which, together with the titles of the books pre- 
sented by each, will be found appended to this report of proceedin 
The present total number of printed titles in the Library is 2490; the 
increase for the year, 84; the present total of manuscript titles, 119 ; 
the increase for the year, 1. 


8. Report of Committee of Publication. 


This Committee had only to report that it had finished the printing 
of Vol. viii, Part 1, of the Society’s Journal, and had laid copies on the 
table, for distribution to the members. 


4, Corresponding Secretary’s Report. 
The Corresponding Secretary communicated the names of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who, by acceptance of their election, made at the 
last meeting, had become Corporate Members : 


Mr. John Carter Brown, of Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Joshua Coit, of New York. 

Rev. George R. Entler, of Meredith, N. Y. 
Mr. J. Willard Gibbs, of New Haven. 

Mr. William H. Hale, of Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. James Lenox, of New York. 

Rev. John Lillie, D.D., of Kingston, N. Y. 
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Prof. Lewis R. Packard, of New Haven. 

Mr. Augustus R. Street, of New Haven. 

Rev. Thatcher Thayer, of Newport, R. I. 

Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Mr. Francis Wayland, Jr., of New Haven. 

Pi He also read a letter of acceptance of Corresponding Membership 
om 
Prof. Friedrich Spiegel, of Erlangen, Bavaria. 

In the general budget of correspondence during the past half-year, 
which was presented, and read so far as was deemed worth while, the 
most interesting item was the announcement from Hon. C. W. Bradley, 
the Society’s indefatigable friend and benefactor, that, at his solicita- 
tion, eight American merchants, residents of Shanghai, had contributed 
the sum of 525 taels, or about $680, for the purchase of a fount of Chi- 
nese type for the Society, no such fount being hitherto anywhere to be 
found upon the western continent. The sum was transmitted by Mr. 
Bradley in the form of a draft on London, at six months’ sight, for 
£158,14,8, which, as had been already announced by the Treasurer, 
was in the hands of Messrs. Barings for collection. The matter of pur- 
chasing the type had not yet been arranged, and would probably be 
deferred until the return to this country of Mr. Bradley, who was now 
in Europe, on his way home. ‘The names of the liberal donors would 
be later presented by the Directors, in order to their election as Cor- 
porate Members jor life of the Society. 


5. Report of the Directors. 


The Directors reported that they had fixed upon New York as the 
— for the semi-annual meeting in October next, and had appointed 
rof. J. J. Owen of New York, and Prof. W. H. Green of Princeton, 
with the Corresponding Secretary, to be the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, leaving the day for the meeting to be determined by them on 
consultation. They also nominated for election into the Society, as 
Corporate Members, the following gentlemen, to whom the Society is 
indebted for funds to purchase a fount of Chinese type, as noticed in 
the Treasurer’s report and in the correspondence read, namely : 
Mr. Edward Cunningham, of Shanghai. 
Mr. George B. Dixwell, = 
Mr. William Endicott, 
Mr. Frank B. Forbes, 
Mr. Henry Leighton, 
Mr. E. M. Smith, 
Mr. George W. Talbott, 
Mr. J. F. Twombly, 
and, for election as Corresponding Members, the following : 
Prof. G. I. Ascoli, of Milan. 
Rev. Daniel Bliss, of Beirdt. 
Prof. Cotton Mather, of London. 
These nominations were afterwards acted upon by the Society, and the 
persons named unanimously elected to membership. 
All reports having been disposed of, a Committee consisting of Prof. 
F. H. Hedge of Brookline, Rev. C. H. Brigham of Taunton, and Mr. J. 
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S. Ropes of Boston, was appointed to nominate officers for the one 
year: on their recommendation, the Society re-elected its whole bo 
of officers, as follows: 


President—Prof. Epwarp E. Sa.issury, of New Haven. 
Prof. Cuaries Beck, Ph. D., Cambridge.. 
Vice-Presidents Rev. Jenxs, D.D., Boston. 
Pres. T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Corresp. Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, Ph.D., New Haven. 
Secr. of Classical Section—Prof. James Hapizry, “ New Haven. 
Recording Secretary—Mr. Ezra Appor, Cambridge. 
Treasurer—Prof. C. Gruman, New Haven. 
Librarian—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, New Haven. 
Rev. Rurus Anperson, D. D., Boston. 
Mr. J. G. Coaswe.t, LL. D., Cambridge. 
Prof. W. H. Green, D. D., Princeton. 
Prof. J. J. Owzn, D. D., New York. 
Prof. A. P. Pgazsopy, D.D., Cambridge. 
Dr. Cuaries Pickerine, Boston. 
Prof. Joun Provuprit, D. D., “ New Brunswick. 


The Society then attended to the reading of papers presented, of 
which the following brief abstracts are given: the first eight papers 
having been read on Wednesday, morning or afternoon, and the others 
on Thursday, May 19th. 

1. Saracenic Remains of Constantinople; by Mr. John P. Brown, 
Interpreter to the United States Embassy at the Ottoman Porte. 


Under this title Mr. Brown communicates some historical notices of three ancient 
mosques at Galata, translated from the Turkish, The oldest which he mentions, 
named Arab Jiamissy, is said to have been built with the booty taken by the Mus- 
lims in their conquest of “ten cities in the country of Room,” under Maslamah, 
whom his father, the Khalif ’Abd al-Malik, sent to invade the Byzantine empire in 
the 66th year of the Hijrah. But when, after several years, Maslamah had been 
recalled the Khalif Umar Bin ’Abd al-’Aziz, the Greek emperor occupied 
Galata, this mosque became a Christian church. Long afterwards, Sultan Mu- 
hammad IL, on his taking of Constantinople, in A.H. 857, restored it to its primi- 
tive use. Another edifice spoken of, partly of early Muslim origin, is the mosque 
called Kurshunli Mahsen, or the Leaden Magazine, erected by the Grand Vizier of 
the Sultan Mahmdd IL, in A.H. 1066, over a vault in which the Maslamah above 
named is said to have buried the remains of several eminent Muslims and much 
valuable property, before leaving Constantinople at the call of Umar IL, “ pouring 
molten lead into the locks, so as to prevent their being opened—which circumstance 
’ gave name to the edifice still existing there.” The third edifice of which this paper 
contains notices is the mosque of Aba Aiydb, so called from one of the Companions 
of tlte Prophet Muhammad, who accompanied an expedition of the Muslims against 
Constantinople in the reign of Mu’awiyah, and died there, and was buried on the 
spot where this mosque stands, near the head of the Golden Horn, towards the 
middle of the 52d year of the Hijrah. The mosque, however, dates from the reign 
of Muhammad II., who discovered the spot through “the holy powers” of a Der- 
vish shaikh. Here the Ottoman sovereigns are accustomed to gird on the sword, 
at their accession. : 

Of these edifices, the first named must be the most interesting to the antiquary ; 
and it is to be regretted that our correspondent has not given us any architectural 
description of so early a specimen of the building-art of the Muslims. The mosque 
of Aba Aiydb, being not later than the fifteenth century, might also well deserve 
to be studied architecturally as well as historically. 
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2. Manetho’s Autograph in the Royal Museum at Turin; by Prof. 
Gustav Seyffarth, of New York. 


This paper commences with a notice of Manetho’s Egyptian history, written by 
him in Rareten and subsequently translated into Greek, and of the extracts and 
rn, a made from it by authors of the first three Christian centuries, and which 
have long been supposed to be the only extant remains of it. Dr. Seyffarth then 
ene to describe his examination and arrangement, in 1826-7, at Turin, of the 

ous papyrus containing a list of the Egyptian kings, and gives a succinct 
account of its contents, comparing them with the extracts from Manetho. He 
maintains that this papyrus is Manetho’s history itself, and the author’s autograph 
copy, founding his opinion on the agreement between the contents of the two 
works, the character of the hieratic letters in the papyrus, agreeing with that usual 
at Manetho’s period, and the alterations made here and there in the text, which he 
claims to be such as an author, and not a copyist, would make. Dr. Seyffarth 
exhibited to the Society his original copy of the document, with Champollion’s 


(autograph) attempts at giving the phonetic value of the characters interlined in 


mas and went on to expose the principles of his own method of reading the 
ieroglyphs, understanding each character to express phonetically the consonants 
contained in the Egyptian name of the object which it represented, and he held 
that Champollion’s method, which regarded the characters as variously phonetic, 
ideographic, determinative, and so on, could lead to no satisfactory interpretation 
of Egyptian texts. These views he illustrated by a number of examples. Finally, 
he inquired what were the benefits derivable from this ancient document, and stated 
them to be the following: 1. the confirmation of the key to the astronomical mon- 
uments of the Greeks and Romans; 2. the reconciliation of Egyptian and Scriptu- 
ral chronology; 3. the confirmation of Josephus’s view that the Hyksos, or shep- 
herd-kings, were the same with the Israelites, who occupied the land of Goshen, 
and governed it, under the kings of Lower Egypt; 4. its bearing on the question 
of the true explanation of the hieroglyphs. 


3. Explanations by Prof. Lepsius, of Berlin, with reference to a criti- 
cism on his Standard Alphabet by Prof. Whitney. 


This communication was a letter from Prof. Lepsius to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, containing detailed explanations respecting points in the former’s Standard 
Alphabet, or in the phonetic theories on which it is founded, touched upon by the 
latter in his paper presented to the Society two years and a half ago, and published 
in Vol. vii., No. 2, of the Society’s Journal. The letter was read by the Secretary, 
with accompanying comments, criticisms, and explanations of his own; all are to 
be published together in the next Number of the Journal, and the matter is so 
much one of details that no satisfactory account can be given of it here, by way of 
anticipation. Regret was expressed that there were not more gentlemen present 
at the meeting to whom the question of such an alphabet had been a practical one, 
that they might have aided in estimating its character and value. 


4. On the Jewish Ban; by Rev. Charles H. Brigham, of Taunton, 
Mass. 


The facts of Mr. Brigham’s paper were in large measure furnished by Rabbi 
Wiesner, a German Jew. The history of the Ban commences in the century just 
preceding the advent of Jesus. No mention is made of it in the Hebrew Bible, 
nor is there any statute of Moses which seems to enjoin or authorize it. It was 
the necessary resort of a ruling class, deprived of all civil and secular jurisdiction, 
‘The ban began when the Roman power had deprived the Jews of the privilege of 
administering all penal law. In the Rabbinical age, its use was not very frequent 
or general. In the time of the Amoraim, from the 2d to the 6th century, it was 
much more general and formidable. In the subsequent age of the Gaonis, its power 
still increased; but since the beginning of the 18th century, the age of Maimonides, 
it has been steadily declining, until in the civilized states of Europe it is hardly 
used at all, or recognized as legitimate. 

The various forms taken by the ban in the course of its history were described : 
the Nesifah, or temporary ban; the Nidui Schamta, or lesser ban; and the Cherem, 
or greater ban. The list of offences, ecclesiastical, moral, and social, punished by 
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these several kinds of excommunication, fixed in the 8d century at twenty-four, 
was enlarged in later ages. An account was given of the method of administering 
the ban; of the persons authorized to use and apply it; of the reach and degree of 
its influence and binding force, sometimes partial, sometimes universal ; of its effect 
in the ordering of scrupulous consciences; of the most eminent subjects of the 
punishment, from Akabiah in the time of Herod the Great down to Rabbi Frankl, 
the living traveler and poet; of the difficulties attending the administration of the 
ban; and of other collateral questions. The arguments of Mendelssohn against the 
ban were stated. 


5. The Historical Accounts of the Death of Claudius; by Prof. 
George M. Lane, of Cambridge. 


After discussing the authorities on this subject, Prof. Lane spoke of the erroneous 
ideas of some writers that the emperor died at Sinuessa, and more particularly of 
Mr. Merivale’s notion that before his death he was in a decline, and was sent by 
Agrippina to Sinuessa. The source of this error was an interpolation in the text 
of Tacitus, resting on no manuscript authority of any weight, and the true text 
was confirmed by the independent testimony of Dion. He thought furthermore 
that, in consequence of his preconceived theory of the decline of Claudius, Mr. 
Merivale had misinterpreted the language of Tacitus, and had unnecessarily-ques- 
tioned his statements. 


6. The Place of the English among the Indo-European Languages ; 
by Prof. Rudolph L. Tafel, of St. Louis. 


The author of this paper, first assuming the well-established principle that the 
history of a language is the ger of the history of the people who speak it, 
directs attention to the fact that, as ye is now parcelled out among nations, the 
Teutonic occupy the northern side, and the Romance the southern, while the Scla- 
vonians, Lithuanians, and descendants of Finnish or Tatar tribes, lie in the rear. 
He then unfolds the characteristic points of difference between “the modern domi- 
nant nations,” the Teutonic and the Romance :—the former representing, in general, 
the Greeks of the ancient world, explorers in new regions of thought, having a ten- 
dency to divergence, intellectually and civilly, colonizers; the latter representing 
the Romans, systematizers, organizers, precise in defining and practical in applying 
given ideas; but he regards each of these families of nations as providentially des- 
tined, by separately developing its distinctive peculiarities, to work out a higher 
perfection of the race. The physical conformation of Europe is next adverted to, 
as indicating a divine intention that Great Britain should “invite the two most 
highly gifted representatives of the Indo-European family, the German and the 
French, to transfer thither their individual excellencies, and to constitute a nation- 
ality which should possess the depth of the one and the external graces and apti- 
tude of the other;” and the English language is spoken of as an exponent of this 
combination of nations. Certain “conditions under which the marriage of the Ger- 
man and French languages in Great Britain became effected” are then specially con- 
sidered: such as that it took place on Celtic ground, whereby the Anglo-Saxon is 
believed to have been first broken up, and rendered more receptive of French ele- 
ments; that the French language was brought to England, not by the romanized 
Gauls, but by the Normans, a people more akin to the Anglo-Saxon, “in whom 
the native German and Gothic genius had not yet been completely drowned by the 
French spirit;” and that the amalgamation was wrought out between nations 
which maintained for some time the attitude of mutual hostility, preventing one 
from being completely overborne by the other. 

In a digression from his main subject, the writer takes occasion, here, to show the 
danger of generalizing from particular cases, in respect to the mutual influence of 
nations brought into contact with each other, as conquerors and conquered. “A 
unique example,” he then goes on to say, “in the history of languages is furnished 
by the English. For while, in all other countries, whenever one people were sup- 
pressed by another, either the conquerors adopted the language of the conquered, 


or the conquered that of the conquerors, in England such is not the case. For 
it can neither be said that the Anglo-Saxon language was superseded by the French, 
nor that the French was superseded by the Anglo-Saxon; but both entered into a 
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new combination, and uced a new language, as the expression of a new 
ple.” So that the Eadlh and their descendants in America, however the ee 
pride themselves in the name, are no more Anglo-Saxons than Normans; just as 
water is neither oxygen nor hydrogen. In the last part of his paper, our correspon- 
dent shows the history of the Tialle-Rasepenh ais to have been a history, first, of 
disruption into nations and tribes, “to set free the hidden energies and powers of 
the race, and, by separating each from another, to develop its innate character and 
faculties, so as to enable it to perform the functions allotted to it in the general ad- 
vancement of the race,” and then of consolidation, “each tribe contributing for the 
— rage the riches it had acquired during its separate existence ;” and comes 

to his subject with the remark that a consolidation of all the separate nation- 
alities and languages included under the name of Indo-European may be said to 
have begun in England, and to be actually in the process of being carried out, on a 
large scale, in the United States of America. He concludes with an intimation of 
the probable glorious future, of extension and influence, in reserve for the English- 
speaking people and their language. 


7. Critique cn a Text of Thucydides (i. 22); by Prof. William W. 
Goodwin, of Cambridge. 


Prof. Goodwin remarked that the sentence dé 
xglvery dgxobvtws is given up by Kriiger as hopeless. It is 
commonly pointed with a comma after !oga0as, and rendered, ‘I shall be well con- 
tent, if so many as shall wish, etc., judge my work to be profitable. But Dionysius 
Halic. (Art. Rhet. xi. 2, p. 398, R.) quotes this sentence as signifying (what is not to 
be found in that rendering) that “History is Philosophy teaching by examples.” 
To obtain this sense, we must put the comma after xg/veuv, and interpret Tor ueh- 
@péliuc xglvery ‘to draw useful inferences with regard to future 
events. Here @péhiua xglvery (O@pélyua as cognate accusative) may be consid- 
ered equivalent to xglaevg @pediuous xglvery; comp. (Plato, Rep. 
IL 360 E) and dixalay xglovy xglvate (John, vii. 24). The text of Dionysius, 
which has been regarded as corrupt, seems to want only the word xglvevv to com- 
plete the construction, although, as it stands, there can be no doubt as to the meaning. 


8. Notice of Sulaiman Effendi’s Book of First Ripe Fruit, disclosing 
the Mysteries of the Nusairian Religion (3 3, 
Ra with Extracts; by Mr. Edward E. Salis- 
bury, of New Haven. 


This tract, lately printed at Beirat, was introduced with some remarks on the 
interesting character of its contents, and its origin and trustworthiness; and an ab- 
stract of sixty pages of the advance sheets, sent to this country through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Van Dyck, missionary at Beir, was laid before the Society. But the 
impossibility of reading the whole | pod obliged the writer to limit himself toa 
statement of some of the points of special interest in the tract, with illustrative 
extracts, although he could not in this way do justice to the abundance of original 
documents and valuable explanations contained in it, relative to the rites, doctrines 
and history of the Nusairis. The work is divided into sections: of which the first 
describes the author’s initiation into the mysteries of this sect, and embraces what 

urports to be a complete Nusairian prayer-book, with important explanations and 

istorical notes; the second is chiefly an enumeration of some of the principal fétes 
of the sect; the third gives a detailed report of the ceremonies observed, and the 
liturgical forms used, on those occasions, and includes some statistics of the sect; 
and the fourth, of which only the commencement is contained in the sheets as yet 
received from Beirit, treats of the Nusairian doctrine of the Fall. 

1. It was observed that this tract first gives us some distinct statements 
ing the historical origin of the sect of the Nusairis, showing that it sprang up, not 
later than A. D. 878, which was in the time of the Abbaside Khalifi Mu’tamid-ala- 
Allah, under the influence of Abii Shu’aib Muhammad Bin Nusair al- Abdi al-Bakri 
an-Numairi, from whom, evidently, the sect derives its name ; and that it represents 
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one of those associations of rebels eng the ruling power, all either really or 
pretendedly partizans of the descendants of Muhammad through ’Ali, which so 
much disturbed the later Abbasides. A controling influence in the development of 
its doctrine, however, was shown to have come from Persia, through al-Khusaibi, 
who first reduced the Nusairian prayer-book to its present form; and the opinion 
was expressed that the Sabian elements of the religion were thence derived. Evi- 
dence was also given to show that some acquaintance with Greek philosophy con- 
tributed to mould the religion of the Nusairis, and that Christian doctrines and 
forms, and the Old Testament Scriptures, as well as Cabbalistic speculation, had all 
been borrowed from, while at the same time the profession of Islam was main- 
tained; all the peculiarities of the Muhammadan system, however, together with 
the historical facts on which it rests, were travestied and perverted by figurative 
interpretation and misapplication. 

2. Special notice was taken of the doctrine of the supreme divinity of ’Ali, and 
of the Nusairian Trinity, as set forth in this tract. As to the latter point, it was 
remarked that no doctrine of a Trinity is here explicitly laid down, except in a note 
which the author appends to one of the forms of the prayer-book. In that form 
we read as follows: “I testify that my sovereign is the Prince of Bees [i.e. of the 
angele! ’Ali, who produced lord Muhammad out of the light of his essence, and 
called him his Expression, his self, his throne, and his seat, and named him with his 
own attributes; who is connected with him, not separate from him, nor yet verita- 
bly connected, while not widely separate—being connected with him by virtue of 
light, separate from him by manifested presence, so that Muhammad is of him like 
as the soul’s feeling is of the soul, or as rays of the sun are of the sun’s disk, or as 
the gurgling of water is of water, or as ripping comes of sewing, or as the light- 
ning-flash is of lightning, or as sight is of the seer, or as motion comes of rest..... 
I also testify that lord Muhammad created lord Salman out of the light of his 
light, and appointed him to be his Communicator, and the bearer of his revela- 
tion. ....” On which the author observes that to the leaders of the Nusairis ’ Ali, 
Muhammad, and Salman are “their most holy Trinity ;” and in the Nusairian form- 
ulas frequently occurs a representation of the Deity as triune, by a combination of 
the initial letters of those three names—a representation allied to the Cabbalistic 
tetragrammaton. The language above quoted, so far as it respects the relation of 
Muhammad to ’Ali, was referred to as bearing a resemblance to the original Nicene 
article on the Second Person of the Trinity : “ begotten of the Father, only begot- 
ten, that is to say, of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, 
begotten not made, being of one substance with the Father;” and the relation of 
Salman, the Nusairian “representative of order and indubitable truth,” to Muham- 
mad, was spoken of as being, substantially, what a doctrine of the procession of 
the Spirit, “ who spake by the prophets,” from the Son would be among Christians, 
With regard to the humanity of ’Ali, the Nusairis hold that he assumed a “ man- 
like form,” as the expression is, “in order to manifest the essential light, besides 
which there is no God,” that is, himself, “the uncircumscribed, illimitable, incom- 


prehensible, inscrutable.” 


8. Allusion was also made to the existence of four parties among the Nusairis, 
namely: worshippers of the heavens in general, of the moon, of the twilight, and 
of the air, respectively, as representations of Ali. But that a ground of separation 
existed independently of any difference of choice as to the specific Sabian symbol 
which should be appropriated to ’Ali, was suggested as a reasonable conjecture ; 
and the belief was expressed that the so-called Kalazians, or worshippers of the 
moon, represent those original partizans of ’Ali who were the prime progenitors of 
the Nusairian sect, while the Northerners, as they are called, who adore the heay- 
ens in general, are the more special representatives of the Sabian and other ele- 
ments of faith introduced from Persia. 

4. The Sabianism of the Nusairis was then more fully explained, by reading all 
that has been received of the author’s last section, on the fall of man, setting forth 
a pre-existent state of consciousness and moral responsibility, which pertained to 
men as revolving stars, as well as other passages of the tract, which speak of being 
disencumbered of the flesh, and “clothed with vestments of light, amid the stars 
of heaven,” as the goal of human aims and endeavors, and as attainable by knowl- 
edge of ’Ali, primeval bliss having been lost by the obscuration of that knowledge 
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through self-conceit. But it was noticed that, sometimes, this final felicity is ex- 
hibited under imagery which betrays an adoption of the grosser Muhammadan an- 
ticipations of Paradise. 

5. Attention was called to the fact that in this publication we have all three of 
the Nusairian masses which were published in 1848 by the German Oriental So- 
ciety, beside one in addition; and that the copies then made use of are proved to 
have been much mutilated, and unworthy to be relied upon. 


9. The Grand Sanhedrim of 1807; by Rev. Charles H. Brigham, of 
Taunton, Mass. 


In connection with a notice of the work of M. Bedanide, Mr. Brigham read a 
paper on the Grand Sanhedrim of 1807, the Jewish assembly —— by Napoleon 
n Paris for the purpose of deciding by authority certain doubtful questions of the 
relation of Jewish practice to the daties of citizenship and to the public law. The 
preliminary assembly of delegates from the synagogues, Rabbins and laymen, with 
their discussions and their decrees, was described at length; the reasons were stated 
which led to the call for the larger assembly; and sketches were given of some of 
its leading Rabbins and debaters. The results of the Sanhedrim were, that the 
Jew was declared to be a proper subject of the State in which his lot was cast, 
liable to the duties of citizenship, both civil and military, amenable to its laws, 
with not only the right, but the duty, of labor in any useful calling; marriage with 
Gentiles was declared to be valid; usury upon a Gentile as bad as usury upon a 
Jew; and, except in the difference of faith and worship, all distinction between 
Jew and Gentile was virtually annulled. The decrees of this Sanhedrim were 
pronounced as binding upon all the Jews of France and Italy. The paper closed 
with a general account of the present position of the Jews in Europe, and a notice 
of numerous Hebrews of the present century, living and dead, eminent in the va- 
rious departments of science, art, literature, and statesmanship. 


10. Principles of English Etymology; by Prof. Rudolph L. Tafel, of 
St. Louis. 


After enumerating the languages from which the English is derived, and assign- 
ing their respective rank and importance as sources of English words, Prof. Tafel ob- 
serves that it is almost always easy to recognize the words which have come to us 
from the French, the Latin, or the Greek. It is far more difficult to distinguish 
between words that belonged to the primitive Anglo-Saxon, or rather Low German, 
and those which have been added from Scandinavian or Celtic sources. For this 
purpose, Prof. Tafel lays down a series of criteria, and illustrates them by copious ex- 
amples. All words which occur either in Low German dialects or in High German, 
must be regarded as having come to us from the Low German: thus, to crimp, 
mesh, pan, ridge, to cut, to grumble, to puzzle, dainty, with many others, which have 
sometimes been referred to a Celtic origin. Words which are found in Scandinavian 
dialects, but neither in Low nor in High German, have come to us from the Scandi- 
navian: as, to bless, boon, eager or egre (flood), flitch, to crave, tool, to wrest, wile, 
bristle, clout, goad, gad-fly, kiln, F page to rive, to wheeze, colt, fog, gale, gust, gain, 
to fluster, kid, ill, to ransack, skill, to waft: so, too, bulk, crooked, flaw, hap, to lurk, 
muggy, to sile (strain), huff, though found also in the Celtic. Words which occur in 
Celtic dialects, but neither in German (Low or High) nor in Scandinavian, have 
come to us from the Celtic: thus, addle, balk (strip of green-sward), brat (rag), 
brewis (pottage), cobble (fishing-hoat), cod (husk), comb (upper part of valley), scale, 
glen, gore, mattock, riddle (sieve), slough, snite (snipe), soot, — agog, babe, bald, bard, 

ket, bodkin, bother, bragget (sweet drink), bran, breeze (disturbance), brisk, brisket, 
brog (pointed steel instrument), bug, bugbear, bump (stroke), bump (cry of bittern), 
to cade (bring up tenderly), cairn (stone-heap), cam (crooked), carol, to carouse, aan 
poll, chine, clan, claud (ditch), cloak, to clutter, cob-irons, to cobble, to cocker (fondle), 
to cog (lie, flatter), coot, coracle (fishing-boat), costrel (bottle), to cower, crag, creel 
eet crumpet, crut (dwarf), to cully (cheat), cur, curds, to curry (beat), cutty 

short), cuts (lots), to darn, daub, dodds (sulks), drill janddenew), druid eon, 
dulse, fc ge Jilly, flannel, to flash, flasket, flummery, fog (after-grass), freak, 
at), to frump (flout), to fudge, fugleman, gimp or jimp (spruce), to gird 

y), to greme 


(strike), to glaver (flatter), goal, goggles, gooseberry, gorbelly (big be 
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(grind the teeth), gridiron, griddle, gull, gullion (mean wretch), gully (knife), gully 
water-channel), gullet (small stream), gyve, harlot, to hawk (clear the throat), to 
itch (hobble), hog, hoyden, to hoot, hopper, to hover, hubbub, hub, inch (small ee 
to jog, kennel, kex or kecksy (of hemlock), kibe (ulcerated chilblain), to kick, A 
lass, maggot, mop, mug (face), nook, odd (strange), palaver, pale (ditch), to pall, peat, 
peel-house, perk, on piggin (wooden vessel), to — = pick ages plait, “4 
et, to (tipple), quagmire, quaint, to quash, quibble, quip, quirk, ran (han 
reel (dance), to rug (pull), rule, scall, to (tail of hare), 
sham, size (glue), skeen (knife), slogan, sock, sough (sink), spigot, spink (finch), squib, 
strath (valley), to ted (spread hay), tinker, to tinkle, to toll (deceive), to toss, to — 
stumble), truck (wheel), tuck (small sword), tump (knoll), to wail, to wamble (wad- 
le), wanton, wha ap whiff, whiskey, wornal (tumor on cattle). Where an 
English word could be explained both from the Celtic and from the French, it has 
nerally come to us from the French—always so if the French word bas a clear 
tin or German etymology: but if our word is nearer in form to the Celtic, and 
signifies something which was known in England before the Norman time, it must 
be regarded as coming from the Celtic; thus, bran, barrel, gaff, gown, tressel, trivet, 
trowsers, Where an English word appears both in the Teutonic and in the French, 
the form generally shows from which of these it has come into our language. 


11. Oriental Spiritualism; by Mr. John P. Brown, of Constantinople. 


In this paper, “deduced,” as Mr. Brown says, “from the writings of Muhi ad- 
Din,” a Spanish Arab Sufi, who died about the middle of the 13th century, an out- 
line is given of a theory of spiritual influence akin to the pretensions of the so- 
called Spiritualists of our day. The theory depends upon a certain view of the 
relation of the spiritual to the corporeal part of man, namely, that, while the body 
connects him with the outward and visible, and is the avenue of access to him of 
all moral evil, the spirit “connects him with the Divine Spirit of which it is an 
emanation,” suffers no corruption through sin, and tends ever to its source. Being 
thus perpetually in unison with its divine original, “just as the light of the sun re- 
mains connected with its source,” the human spirit is supposed to be capable, by 
its power of will, of putting forth influence upon the animal and inanimate creation, 
so as to produce supernatural occurrences, like as the Spirit of God, moving upon 
the waters, evoked the creation from chaos. “It is believed that man, by the mys- 
terious power of the will, can influence and put into action, not only any toby of 
his own body, but also the persons of other men, and all animate, as well as inani- 
mate, bodies.” This faculty is “in some stronger than in others, and the weaker 
are submissive to, and may readily be influenced by, the stronger. The distinction 
may be best understood by the terms ‘active’ and ‘ passive,’ and the influence of 
the former can be exerted over the latter even as well when they are separated as 
when they are together. In the exertion of its influence, the former penetrates the 
latter, which then becomes, as it were, annihilated into the former, and possessed 
by it.” But the spiritual part of man is also receptive of supernatural influence 
from kindred spirits: as, for example, in a trance, when, the corporeal senses of the 
subject being lulled into inaction by a natural or unnatural slumber, the will of 
some spirit other than its own transports it to distant places, or sets before it scenes 
wholly strange; or in waking hours, when the senses are lulled into repose, and the 
spirit of man, knowing neither time nor space, like the Divine Spirit, wanders in 
search of kindred spirits, and finds exquisite ap regen or intense suffering, in such 
communion; and supernatural communications from God are represented as being 
generically allied to those which one human spirit may thus make to another. 
Through the same spiritual knowledge by which man is brought back to his Crea- 
tor, he receives Sevelailans: and those who attain to the most eminent degree of 
insight into divine truth actually become absorbed in the Deity. 


Prof. Whitney was to have read a paper on the Origin of Language, 
but, for want of time, was led to defer it to another occasion. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, for the use of its room, and the Society then ad- 
journed, to meet in New York in October, on the day which should be 
determined upon by the Committee of Arrangements. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


Novemper, 1862—May, 1864. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. viii, Part 2. Bos- 
‘ton: 1863. 4to. 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. iv, pp. 249- 
457; vol. v, pp. 313-457; vol. vi, pp. 1-96. Boston: 1862-8, 8vo. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 
of the American Antiquarian Society. .... Oct. 21, 1862. Boston: 


1862. 8vo. 
From the American Philosophical Society. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. xii, Parts 1,2,3. Phila- 
delphia: 1862-3. 4to. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. ix, pp. 1-288. Phila- 
delphia: 1862-3. 8vo. 


From Prof. G. I. Ascoli, of Milan. 

Studj Critici di G. I. Ascoli, ete. I. Milano: 1861. 8vo. 

From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1852, Nos. 5, 6; 1853, Nos. 1-5, 7; 
1854, Nos. 4, 5; 1856, Nos. 8,5; 1857, No. 8; 1858, No.1; 1859, No. 1; 1861, 
Nos, 2-4; 1862, Nos. 1,2, 4,5. Calcutta. 8vo. 

Bibliotheca Indica. Nos. 48-46, 49, 50, 52-57, 62-77, 81-98, 95, 96, 98-124, 127- 
142, 146-149, 156-174; and New Series, Nos. 26-29, 34-37; viz.: 

The Uttara Naishadha Charita, by ‘Sri Harsha, with the Commentary of Né- 
rayana. Edited by Dr. E. Réer. Fasc. iv-xii. 

The Aitareya, ‘Svetasvatara, Kena, I’s’a, Katha, Pras’na, Mundaka, 
nag Upanishads. Translated from the original Sanscrit. By Dr. 

. Réer, Fase. ii, 

The Brihad A’ranyaka Upanishad, and the Commentary of S/ankara A’chérya 
on its first chapter, translated from the original Sanscrit by Dr. E. Roer. — 
Fase. iii. 

The Sarya-Siddhénta, an Antient System of Hindu Astronomy; with Ranga- 
natha’s Exposition, the Edited by Fitz-Edward Hall, 
ete. Fase. ii-iv. 

The Taittiriya Brabmana of the Black Yajur Veda, with the Commentary of 
S4yandcharya, edited by RAjendralala Mitra, etc. Fasc. iii. 

The Siemstee Purana, in the original Sanscrit, edited by Rev. K. M. Banerjea, 
etc. Fasc. i-v, vii. 

The Aphorisms of the Vedanta, by Badardyana, with the Commen of S4- 

ana A’chérya and the Gloss of Govinda A’nanda. Edited by Dr. E. Réer. 
‘asc. i-iv, vi, vii. 

The Sanhita of the Black Yajur-Veda, with the Commentary of M4dhava A’ché- 
rya. Edited by Dr. E. Réer and E. B. Cowell, etc. Fase. i-xiv. 

The Vasavadatta, a Subandhu ; accompanied by ‘Sivardma 
thin’s perpetual Gloss, entitled Darpana. Edited by Fitz-Edward Hall, etc. 
3 Fase. 

The Sankhya-Pravacana-Bhasbya, a oars Ae the Aphorisms of the Hindu 
Atheistic Philosophy; by Vijnéna Bhikshu. ited by Fitz-Edward Hall, etc, 
Fasc. iii. 

Sarvadarsina Sangraha; or an Epitome of the different Systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy. By Madhavichérya. Edited by Pandita I’s’warachandra Vidy4- 
sagara, etc, 2 Fasc. 
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The Narada Panchardtra. Edited by Rev. K. M. Banerjea. Fasc. iii. 

The Maitri Upanishad, with the Commentary of Ramatirtha, edited, with an 
English translation, by E. B. Cowell, etc. Fase. i. 

Hindu Astronomy II. Translation of the Siddhdnta ‘Siromani, by the late Lan- 
celot Wilkinson, etc. Fase. ii. 

The Sahitya Darpana, or Mirror of Composition: a treatise on literary compo- 
sition, by Vis’vandtha Kavirdja..... Fase. iii-v. 

A Dictionary of the Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the Musalmans. 
Edited by .... Dr. A. Sprenger. Fasc. ii-xix, and first appendix. 4te. 

The Conasass of Syria, commonly ascribed to Aboo ’Abd Allah Mohammad B. 
Omar al-Wagidi. Edited, with notes, by Wm. N. Lees, etc. Fase. ii-viii. 

Tusy’s List of Shy’ah Books and ’Alam Alhodé’s Notes on Shy’ah Biography. 
Edited by Dr. A. Sprenger and Mawlawy ’Abd al-Haqq. Fasc. ii-iv. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Persons who knew Mohammad, by Ibn Hajar. 
Edited, in Arabic, by .... Dr. A. Sprenger. Fase. ii-xiii. 

Khirad-Namahé Iskand ..++ by Nitzimy. Edited by Dr. A. Sprenger and 
Aga Mohammed Shooshteree. Fase. i. 

Soyity’s Itqin on the Exegetic Sciences of the Qorén. Edited by the Mowla- 
wies Sadeedood-Deen Khan and Basheerood-Deen .... Fase. i-x. 

The Fotooh al-Sham: being an account of the Moslim Conquests in Syria. By 
al-Bacri .... Edited, with a few notes, by Ensign W. 

asc. i-iv. 

History of Muhammad’s Campaigns, by .... al-W4kidy. Edited by Alfred von 
Kremer, etc. 5 Fasc. 

The Nokhbat al-Fikr and Nozhat al-Nazr. By .... Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani. 
Edited by Capt. W. Nassau Lees, ete. 1 Fasc. 

The Térikh-i Baihaki, containing the Life of Masatid, son of Sult4n Mahmid of 
Ghaznin. .... By Abil Fazl al-Baihagi. Edited by the late W. H. Morley, 
etc. Fase, v-viii, 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Journal Asiatique .... 5me Série. Tomes xvii-xx. 6me Série. Tomesi, ii. 1, 2. 
Paris: 1861-3. 8vo. 
From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
Philologische und Historische Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, Aus den Jahren 1861, 1862. Berlin: 1862-8. 4to. 


Monatsberichte der Kén. Ak. d. Wiss. zu Berlin. Aus den Jahren 1861, 1862. 
Berlin: 1862-3. 8vo. 


From Bhao Déji, Esq., of Bombay. 
Valmiki’s Ramayana, with Rima’s Commentary, called Tilaka. In Indian manu- 
script form and style. Bombay: 1859. long fol., about 2200 pages. 


From Prof. Otto Béhtlingk, of St. Petersburg. 


Indische Spriiche. Sanskrit and Deutsch herausgegeben von Otto Boéhtlingk. Ers- 
ter Theil. St. Petersburg: 1863. 8vo. 


From Profs. Béhtlingk and Roth. 


Sanskrit Wérterbuch, herausgegeben von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Bearbeitet von Otto Béhtlingk und Rudolph Roth. Lieferungen 22-25. 
St. Petersburg: 1862-3. 4to. 


From Hon. C. W. Bradley, late of Hankow, China. 


Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Na- 
tions of Antiquity. By A. H.L. Heeren. Translated from the German. Vols. 
i, ii, Asiatic Nations. Vol. iii, Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians. Also, 
A Manual of Ancient History, and A Manual of the History of the Political Sys- 
tem of Europe and its Colonies, by the same. London: 1854-7. 5 vols. 8vo. 

The Travels of Sign. Pietro della Valle, a noble Roman, into East-India and Arabia 
Deserta..... Whereunto is added a Relation of Sir Thomas Roe’s Voyage 
into the East-Indies. London: 1665. sm, fol. 
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A Second Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Constantinople, be- 
tween the years 1810 and 1816..... By James Morier, etc. London: 1818, 4to. 

A Tour to Sheeraz..... To which is added a History of Persia..... By Ed- 
ward Scott Waring, etc. London: 1807. 4to. [bound up with the preceding. ] 

Journal of a Residence in Northern Persia and the Adjacent Provinces of Turkey. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Stuart, etc. London: 1854. 8vo. 

A Grammar of the Persian Language. To which is added, a Selection of Easy 
Extracts for Reading, together with a Copious Vocabulary. By Duncan Forbes, 
etc. 2d edition. London: 1844. roy. 8vo. 

Martyn’s Persian New Testament. 4th edition. London: 1837. 8vo. 

The Origin and Structure of the Greek Tongue..... By Gregory Sharpe, etc. 
London: 1767. 8vo. 

A Grammar of the Hindisténi Language ....; to which is added, a Copious Se- 
lection of Extracts for Reading ....; together with a Vocabulary of all 
the Words, and various explanatory Notes. A new edition. By Duncan Forbes, 
etc. London: 1858. 8vo. 


= a Almanac and Compendium of Useful Information, for the year 1847. 

ombo. 8vo, 

Report of the Maharaj Libel Case, and of the Bhattia Conspiracy Case, connected 
with it. .... Bombay: 1862. roy. 8vo. 

Arabic New Testament. London: 1850. 8vo. 

The Chinese Classics: with a Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolego- 
mena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, etc. In Seven Volumes. Vol. 
I,, containing Confucian Analects, the Great as and the Doctrine of the 
Mean.—Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. Hongkong: 1861. roy. 8vo. 

The Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese, B. C. 1121, as prescribed in the “ Institutes 
of the Chow Dynasty strung as Pearls ;” or Chow Le Kwan Choo..... ‘Trans- 
lated from the original Chinese, with Notes, by William Raymond Gingell, etc. 
London: 1852. roy. 8vo. 

Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language, with Lists of common Words 
and Phrases, and an Appendix containing the Laws of Tones in the Peking Dia- 
lect. By Joseph Edkins, etc. Shanghai: 1862. 8vo. 

A collection of all the characters (Chinese) in the thirteen classics. 8 parts, in a 
board envelope. 8vo size. 

Two Lists of Selected Characters, containing all in the Bible and twenty-seven 
other Books, with Introductory Remarks, by William Gamble. Shanghai: 1861. 
12mo size. . 

A Medical Vocabulary in English and Chinese. By Benj. Hobson, etc. Shanghai: 
1858. 8vo. 

Shanghai Hygiene, or Hints for the Preservation of Health in China. By James 
Henderson, M.D. Shanghai: 1863. 8vo. 

Chinese New Testament. Shanghai: 1857. 8vo size. 

Book of Common Prayer of the American Episcopal Church, in the Shanghai dia- 
lect. 2 , ina board envelope. 8vo size. 

St. John’s Gospel, in romanized Shanghai, published by the Am. Prot. Episcopal Mis- 
sion, Shanghai: 1861. 8vo size. 

The Commission; or Southern Baptist Missionary Magazine, Vol. iv, No. 1, July, 
1859 [containing an account of Mr. Crawford’s phonetic character, devised for the 
Shanghai dialect}. ; 

A Roman and Phonetic Table, Dialect of Shanghai [giving the characters in Mr. 
Crawford’s system]. 1 sheet. 

A book of instruction for beginners in learning Mr. Crawford’s phonetic character 
devised for the Shanghai dialect. 16mo size. 

Works in the Shanghai dialect, Mr. Crawford’s phonetic character: The two Broth- 
ers. 16mo size—St. John’s Gospel [?}. 16mo size.—St. Luke’s Gospel. 8vo size. 

Hymn-book used by the Am. Presbyterian Mission at Shanghai. 16mo size. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the publications of the Presbyterian Press. Shanghai: 
1861. 8vo. 

Meddelelser angaaende Evangeliets Udbredelse i China. Udgivet den Chine- 
siske Missionsforenings Vegne af Chr. H. Kalkar, etc. ‘eee 1°36. 1851-7. 
Kjébenhavn, roy. 8vo. 
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Correspondence on the Better Government of S .—Rules and Instructions 
for the Municipal Police of Shanghai.—Returns of Foreign Trade at Shanghai, 
1861. Shanghai: 1856, 1862. 8vo and 4to. 

ne to the Chinese Mail, No. 903. Hongkong, June 5th, 1862. 

Anglo-Chinese Calendar for 1862. 1 sheet. 3 copies. 

Two little tracts in Chinese: Christian Three-Character Classic, and Deaths of Good 

neluding Ch dJ 

imens of type, includi inese and Ja . 

‘An official enve of the and Hunan. 

An official letter of the Tai-ping Prince Li to the British Minister in China, written 
on orange-colored satin, and in an envelope of the same: with a manuscript trans- 
lation, made by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D. 

Copper cash of the reigning Emperor of China, T‘ung-Che, and also of the Tai- 
ping rebel dynasty. 

A Chinese mariner’s com 

St. John’s Gospel [?] in Manchu. 

From Mr. F, A. Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 


Die Lieder des Hafis .... herausgegeben von Hermann Brockhaus. i. 3. Leipzig: 
1856. roy. 8vo. 
From John P. Brown, Esq., of Constantinople. 
The Levant Review of Literature and Social Science..... Vol. v, No.15. Con- 


stantinople: 1863. 8vo. 
Majmd@’ah Fundn. .... Nos. 9,10, Constantinople: A.H.1279. 12mo. 


From the Royal University of Norway, at Christiania, 
Aegyptische Chronologie. Ein Kritischer Versuch von J. Lieblein. Christiania; 


1863. 8vo. 
From Brinton Coxe, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

Etymol Warterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen von Friedrich Diez. Zweite 
Ausga Erster Theil, 1861. Zweiter Theil, 1862. Bonn. 8vo. 

From M. Benj. Duprat, of Paris. 

Le Mahabharata, Onze Episodes tirés de ce Poéme Epique traduits .,,. par Ph. 
Ed. Foucaux. Paris: 1861. 8vo. 

Fleurs de I’Inde, comprenant la Mort de Yaznadate, .,,. et plusieurs autres poésies 
Indoues ; suivies de deux chants Arabes et de l’apologue du Derviche et du petit 
Corbeau. .... Nancy et Paris: 1857. 8vo. 

Le Livre d’ Abd-el-Kader intitulé: Rappel a l’Intelligent, Avis a l’Indifférent. Con- 
sidérations philosophiques, religieuses, historiques, etc., par Emir Abd-al-Kader, 

traduites . par Gustave Dugat, Paris: 1858. 8vo. 

iblio ie Japonaise ou Catalogue des Ouvrages relatifs au Japon qui ont été 
ub: Sat depaia le xv¢ siécle jusqu’ 4 nos jours; rédigé par M. Léon Pages, ete, 
aris: 1859. 4to. 

Institut Impérial de France. Annuaire pour 1861. Paris. 16mo. 


From M. Ph. Ed. Foucaux, of Paris. 
de d’Ilvala et Vatapi, Episode du Mahabharata, traduit ..,. par Ph. Ed. 
oucaux, etc. Paris: 1861. 8vo. 
From William Gamble, Esq., of Shanghai. 

The Anal: Reader. A short method for learning to read and write Chinese, by 
Rev. W. A. P. Martin, ete. Also, A Vocabulary of two thousand frequent Char- 
acters, with their most common Significations, and the Sounds of the Peking 
Dialect. Shanghai: 1863. roy. 8vo. 

From M. Garecin de Tassy, of Paris. 

Mantic Uttair ou le Langage des Oiseaux, poéme de philoso religieuse traduit 
du _— de Farid uddin Attar, par Mt Garein de Tey, etc. Paris: 1863. 
roy. 8yo. 


Discours d’Ouverture du Cours d’Hindonstani, 7 Décembre, 1868, par M. Garcin de 
Tassy. Paris: 1863. S8yo, 
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From the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. xvi. 4; xvii. 1-4. Leip- 
zig: 1862-8. 8vo. 

Indische Studien .... herausgegeben von Albrecht Weber. vii. 1-8. Berlin: 
1862-3. 8vo. . 

Die Grammatischen Schulen der Araber. Nach den Quellen bearbeitet von Gustav 
Fliigel. Erste Abtheilung .... [ii. 4 of Abhandl. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges.] Leip- 
zig: 1862. 8vo. 

Biblia Veteris Testamenti Aethiopica. Tom. II. Leipzig: 1861. sm. 4to. 

Katha Sarit Sagara. Die Mahrchensammlung des Somadeva. .... Herausgegeben 
von Hermann Brockhaus [in Roman characters.]. Buch vi, vii, viii. [ii. 5 of Ab- 
handl. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges.] Leipzig: 1862. 8vo. 


From Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, of New Haven. 
A View of China, for Philological a ty containing a sketch of Chinese chro- 
nology, geography, government, religion, and customs..... By the Rev. R. 
Macao: 1817. 4to. leaf, 
i manuscript, written on twenty-four strips of talipot palm-! measuring 
214 by 2 inches, gilt edged. 


From Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall, D.C.L., of London. 
On the Sanskrit Poet, Kélidésa. By Bhéo Daiji, Esq. [From Journ. Bombay Br. 
Roy. As. Soc’y.] Bombay: 1860. 8vo. 
A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems. By Fitz-Edward Hall, etc. Calcutta: 1859. 8vo. 


From Prof. C. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway. 

Six essays, by C. A. Holmboe, on archeological subjects, viz: Om Oprindelsen af 
det Skandinaviske Vegtsystem :-—Mjélnir og Vadjra:—Tilleg til en Afhandling 
om Amuletter og om Stormends Begravelse blandt Skandinaver i Hedenold og 
blandt Mellemasiens Buddhister:—Om Ortug eller Tola, en Skandinavisk og 
Indisk Veegteenhed :—Om Haugelys:—Norske Vegtlodder fra fjortende Aarhun- 
drede. Christiania: 1861-3. 8vo and 4to. 


From Chev, Nicholas von Khanikoff, of Paris. 

Mémoire sur la Partie Méridionale de l’Asie Centrale par Nicolas de Khanikoff. 
Paris: 1861. 4to. 

Méched, la Ville Sainte, et son Territoire .... par M. N. de Khanikof. [No. 96 
of Le Tour du Monde, nouveau Journal des Voyages.] Paris: 1861. 4to. 

Lettre 4 M. Reinaud, etc., concernant un Plan Archéologique de Hérat. 1860.— 
Mémoire sur les Inscriptions Musulmanes du Caucase, par M. N. de Khanikoff. 
1863. [Extracts from the Journal Asiatique.] Paris. 8vo. 


From the University of Kiel. 
Schriften der Universitit zu Kiel. VIII. Aus dem Jahre 1861.—IX. Aus dem 
Jahre 1862. Kiel: 1862-3. 4to. 
From Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 
Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung. xi. 6; xii. 1-6; xiii. 1-3, and Ge- 
sammtregister zu Bd. i-x. Berlin: 1862-4. 8vo. 
Beitriige zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung. iii, 3,4; iv.1. Berlin: 1862-8. 8vo. 
From Prof. Christian Lassen, of Bonn. 
Indische Alterthumskunde. Von Chr. Lassen, etc. Anhang zum ITI. und IV. Bande. 
Leipzig: 1862. 8vo. 
From M. 0 Abbé Leguest, of Paris. 


Essai sur la Formation et la Décomposition des Racines Arabes, par M. l’Abbé 
Leguest, etc. Paris: 1856. 8vo. 

Etudes sur Ja Formation des Racines Sémitiques suivies de Considérations Générales 
sur Origine et le Développement du Langage, par M.l’ Abbé Leguest, etc. Paris: 
1858. 
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Moyen de rechercher la Signification Primitive des Racines Arabes, et par suite des 
-Racines Sémitiques, par M. Abbé Leguest, etc. Paris: 1860. 8vo. 

Y a-t-il ou n’y a-t-il pas un Arabe Valgaire en Algérie? par M. l’ Abbé Leguest. 
Paris: 1858. 8vo. 

From Prof. C. R. Lepsius, of Berlin, 

Standard Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign Graphic Sys- 
tems to a Uniform Orthography in European Letters. By C. R. Lepsius, etc. 
.++» Second edition. London and Berlin: 18638. 8vo. 

From Rev. Isidor Loewenthal, of Peshawur, N.W. India. 

The New Testament, translated into Pushtu by Rev. Isidor Loewenthal. London : 
1862. 8vo. 

From Rev. Francis Mason, D.D., of Toungoo, Farther India. 
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Proceedings at New York, October 26th and 27th, 1864. 


The Society held its Semi-annual Meeting for 1864 in the city of 
New York, commencing on Wednesday, October 26th. The members 
came together at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and, in the absence of the 
President (who was detained at home by illness) and of all the Vice- 
Presidents and. the Recording Secretary, were called to order by the 
Corresponding Secretary. Prof. J. J. Owen, D.D., of the New York 
Free Academy, being the oldest Director present, was chosen Chairman 
of the meeting, and Prof. James Hadley of New Haven was made Re- 
cording Secretary pro tempore. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, the Committee 
of Arrangements announced the order of the session, as proposed by 
them and ratified by the Directors. The evening session of the day, 
partly literary and partly social, would be held at the residence of Prof. 
Howard Crosby, D.D., and the Society would meet again at 9 o’clock on 
Thursday morning for the despatch of business. 

The Directors gave notice that the next meeting would be held in 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 17th, 1865, and that the Committee of 
Arrangements for it would be the same as last year. 

They further informed the Society that they had transferred to the 
list of Corporate Members the names of 


Hon. Charles William Bradley, late of Hankow, China, 
and Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall, D.C.L., of London, 


as Corporate Members for Life, on account of distinguished services to 
the Society, and generous gifts to its Library and Cabinet, due state- 
ment of which was made to the meeting, in connection with the an- 
nouncement. 

The correspondence of the past six months was next presented and 
read in part. Acceptance of corporate membership had been received 
from 

Prof. Austin Stickney, of Hartford, Conn., 

Rev. William Silsbee, of Cambridge, 

Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Salem, Mass., 

William A. Wheeler, Esq., of Dorchester, Mass., 


and of corresponding membership, from 
Prof. Edward B. Cowell, of Calcutta. 


Among the extracts from letters read were the following : 

Rev. Charles R. Hale, of the Naval Academy at Newport, writes un- 
der date of Oct. 22, 1864: 

...- “Ihave been making some investigations respecting the Dighton inscrip- 
tion, and writing a little essay upon it, at the request of the Commodore, to put, 
with an elaborate drawing of the stone, in the Academy library. I am sorry to say 
that I was unable to continue in the belief I tried to hold of its Scandinavian origin : 
I think it Indian, though not satisfied with Schoolcraft’s interpretation.” . . . 
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Rev. Lewis Grout, late of the Zulu Mission, dated Feeding Hills, 
Mass., Oct. 24, 1864: 


-.-. “You may be glad to hear that my work on Zulu land, from which I read 
pate: ae t at one of our former meetings, is in press, and likely to be issued in a 
ew weeks.”... 


Rev. J. G. Auer, of the Cape Palmas Mission, dated Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 24, 1864: 


---. “I will have sent you a copy of our Grebo Grammar and Grebo Primer, 
just issued. After my return to Africa, I hope to send you something more and fresh. 
ou will find the books I mention written in Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet. The 
Lae of the little grammar brings a wad deal of light into our African 


Prof. Gustav Fliigel, dated Dresden, Sept. 26, 1864: 


+++ “I see that your literary labors and enterprises for the benefit of Oriental 
studies make brilliant progress, and embrace a field ever extending. It is a subject 
of rejoicing with me, for these literary conquests constitute the honor of every 
nation.... With us, as it appears, each yeer has also its important productions, 
and it is a great gain that our German libraries are enriching themselves with orig- 
inal material of a high value. A great number of Oriental manuscripts have be- 
come the property of these libraries, and I trust that yours also have been able to 
procure their share of similar treasures. 
If you inquire of me with what subject I am myself at present chiefly occupied, 
I would reply that the first volume of « catalogue of the Oriental manuscripts in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, by me, will appear in a few months, and I hope 
that through the means of this publication the literary world will be made ac- 
uainted with a considerable number of works hitherto almost or wholly unknown, 
hese manuscripts are already two thousand, and their number increases almost 
every year.”... 


Prof. Hermann Brockhaus, dated Leipzig, Aug. 8, 1864 « 


... “The first part of the eighth volume of your Journal is duly received, and 
I have been, as always, delighted with the excellent works it brings. The Journal 
has now already become a real mine, which for some branches of Oriental knowl- 
edge—as, for example, for the Modern Syriac—is altogether indispensable. . . . 

The third and fourth parts of the eighteenth volume of our Zeitschrift are through 
the press. Aiso the first part of Stenzler’s grhya sitra of Acvalayana. He gives 
at present only the text ; the translation will appear toward the end of the year. 

usti’s Zend dictionary is also just complete. It is an excellent work, and by its 
means the study of these ancient remains of Iranian culture is for the first time 
rendered possible. Justi has, by my advice, added further a sketch of the grammar, 
and a little Chrestomathy, for academical use. This last part will occupy a little 
more time in the press, but the whole will be out before the end of the year. ... 

The object of my proposed method of transcription of the Arabic alphabet is 
exclusively practical. The success of it or of any other scheme depends on prac- 
tical use: whoever first publishes in romanized transcription an important work of 
the Persian literature, for instance, will have determined in its main features the 
mode of transcription : lesser differences will remain, as they do in our own alpha- 
bets. I hold transcription as so important a means of culture that I cure little 
personally for the form of the symbols, provided only they be clear and plain. I 
contend for the principle, and that must on the whole prove victorious.” 


M. Léon de Rosny, of Paris, dated Sept. 10, 1864: 


“ ] have just received the first a of your Journal, for which I beg to transmit 
my thanks. I should be much pleased to take = in the labors of your learned 
Society, but do not know in what department of study I could hest serve it. 1 add 
to this letter a list of memoirs which I have already prepared, and if some one of 
them shall seem to you of a character to be agreeable to the Society, I shall at 
once forward it to you.”... 
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Prof. Edward B. Cowell, of Calcutta, dated April 4, 1864: 


“ Will you convey to the Society my thanks for the honor they have done me in 
electing me a corresponding member # 

I have sent in our Society’s ngs a copy of Vol. I. of our Sanskrit College edi- 
tion of the Siddhbanta Kaumudi: Vol, II. is nearly finished, and will follow; also, 
of my College edition of the Uttara Rama Charita. We are now printing new 
editions of the Gukuntala, Kavyaprakaga, and Ratnavali, and I will send copies to 
the Society. Also, of my translation of the Kusumanjali, which is now finished. 
It is a very imperfect work, although I have speut a great deal of labor on it; and 
I can only say that in such a labyrinth I should have lost my way much oftener, if 
I had not taken ihe pains I have done, 

I have found the papers in Vol. IV. of your Society’s Journal on the st 
tem invaluable for my translation of that chapter in the Sarva Dargana Sangraha. 
Nearly every difficulty was solved in one or the other of the three treatises. It is, 
however, a pity that your learned correspondent [Rev. H. R. Hoisington] did not 
give the Sanskrit equivalents of the Tamilized words. One hardly guesses anugraha 
under its form arul, or bhoga under poka. Still, I must not find fault with what has 
been of so great use to me. 

I sent youa copy of our manuscript of the Gopatha Brahmana. 

Kern has nearly finished the first — of the Brhat Sanhité of Vardha 
Mikira. We are going to publish in the Bibliotheca Indica the original Ny4yabha- 
shya of Vatsyayana, whom I maintain to be the same as the Pakshila Svamin of 
Uddyotakara’s vdrttika, It will be very curious and interesting.” . . . 


Maharaja Apirva Krishna Bahadur, of Calcutta, dated Jan. 23, 1864: 


.... “I do myself the pleasure to send you herewith the first volume of my 
work in manuscript entitled the History of Inddsthéna. This work has been 
founded on the Vedas and Puranas, etc. It will be completed in four volumes. 
The first volume contains an account of the creation. The second will comprise 
astronomy and geography, together with the usages, customs, manners, etc., of the 
ivhabitants. The third will treat of the Solar and Lunar races, as well as other 
followers of the Vedas; and the fourth will dwell on the Mohammedan and Eng- 

- lish conquerors of the land to the present day.” ... 


Dr. A. Bastian, dated Nagasaki, Japan, June 1864: 


‘Tt has always been a great treat to me when I have met with numbers of your 
Journal on my voyages, and the articles on Buddhism, contained in it, have often 
given me assistance in my studies of that religion, which I pursued during several 
years’ residence in Birma and Siam. 

I send you therefore a few notes on that subject, referring to the Brahmanical 
element in Buddhism, as they might be perhaps of some interest to your Society.” 


John P. Brown, Esq., of Constantinople, dated June 6, 1864: 


-+++ “I send you a translation which I made, several years ago, of an Arabic 
manuscript, which my master, an Aleppine Christian, gave me. It is only a curious 
history, somewhat after the style of the Old Testament, and, I suppose, is one of 
the many traditions of the Syriac Christians.... I am translating a curious account 
of Hafiz, with a version of his first ode, which I will send you soon.” 


Rev. Justin Perkins, D.D., of Oramiah, dated Aug. 12, 1864: 


“IT recall that you once expressed to me the wish that I would give you some 
details respecting the use of the various languages in our missionary field. In such 
an intermingling of nationalities, there is, of course, quite a mixture of tongues 
and most of the people about us speak one, two, or even more, besides their own 
vernacular dialects. 

We come in daily contact with Persians, Nestorians, Jews, Armenians and Kirds, 

The Versians of northern Persia [Persian subjects, of Tatar race?] speak the 
Turkish as their vernacular : not the cultivated Osmanli of Stambul, but the original 
Tartar-Turkish, which is still an unwritten language. This Turkish of northern 
Persia is a common medium of communication among all classes here, and is exten- 
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sively used eastward, all the way to Thibet. Transactions are never recorded in it: 

we often-—indeed, generally—hear a bargain made in it in the bazaar, while the 
rties are at the same time writing it in Persian. Our mission contemplates trans- 
ting the Bible into this dialect at no distant day. 

The Persian language is the vernacular of the Persians in the central and south- 
ern provinces of the country, and it is spoken by many, of the educated und higher 
classes, in this northern province of Azerbijan. The use of both languages is ex- 
tending in different parts of the country, with the advance of commerce and the . 
prevalence of internal peace. 

Arabic is the religious language of the Persians, who deem it unlawful to trans- 
late the Koran into another tongue, or to perform their devotions in any other. 

The Nestorians speak the Modern Syriac, as you know. It was an unwritten 
language till we commenced our missionary labors. We have reduced it to writing, 
and published in it about a hundred thousand volumes, embracing the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in several editions, and many other good and useful books, The Nestorians 
of Persia speak also the Turkish Janguage, as they are brought into constant inter- 
course with their Mohammedan rulers, masters, and fellow-countrymen. Those who 
live in Kdrdistan, for the same reasons, speak the Kardish instead of the Turkish. 
Where Nestorians dwell in the same villages with Armenians, they also acquire 
more or less knowledge (and use, for Orientals always use all the langu they 
know, if not more) of the Armenian. The Persian is studied, to a limited extent, 
by many Nestorian youth, of both sexes, in our seminaries. 

The Jews of Ordmiah, numbering about five thousand souls, and those in the 
adjacent regions of Kiardistan, speak a corrupt Syriac, not greatly differing from 
that of the Nestorians. They call it Jebali, i.e., ‘of the mountain.” They also 
speak Turkish and Kdrdish, in the same localities where the Nestorians do so. The 
Jews in the more southern provinces of the kingdom use the Persian as their ver- 
nacular. They all read their Scriptures, and perform their religious worship, in 
Hebrew ; and many of their educated men are able to write it and converse in it. 

The Armenians, of whom there are thirty thousand in Persia, speak the Modern 
Armenian, although their dialect differs much from that spoken in Asia Minor. 
The ancient Armenian is their religious dialect, but they are beginning to use the 
modern in their religious worship, particularly under the influence and labors of the 
missionaries. They also speak the Turkish; and those living in villages with the 
Nestorians acquire their language. 

The Kards, that strange people, numbering some two millions, and split up into 
near two hundred tribes, speak a corrupt Persian, which is still an unwritten lan- 
guage, although it could easily be reduced to writing, from its near relationship to 

ersian. Since the first glimpse we have of them in history, they have fully sus- 
tained their ancient character, being always the same barbarous, cruel, treacherous, 
and marauding people. Rev. Mr. Rhea, of our mission, who spent several years 
among them and the Nestorians of Kirdistan, has made out a limited vocabulary 
of their language, which I hope he may ere long find time to copy for your 
Society.”... 

There was also read a letter from Dr. Andrew T. Pratt, missionary at 
Marash, in Syria, dated August 20th, 1864, giving a systematic account 
of the application of the Armenian alphabet to the writing of the Turk- 
ish language. This letter, too long for insertion here, will be printed 
in the next number of the Journal. In a postscript, Dr. Pratt writes 
as follows: 

‘I take advantage of this opportunity to ask for information, if any is to be had, 
as to the supposed locality of the well known legend of the Seven Sleepers, de- 
tailed in the thirty-third chapter of Gibbon’s history, and in the eighteenth chapter 
of the Koran, This question is started by the fact of a claim set up by a town in 
our neighborhood. About twenty-four hours north of Marash, and six west of Al- 


bistan, is the village called Yarpuz, which is Sar oe, & taken for Arabissus, the 
birth place of the Emperor Galerius. With the Turks, however, and in all official 


documents, it is called Efsus. There are many remains of antiquity, which attest 
that it was a place of some importance. In the neighboring region, about two 
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hours distant, is shown the cave where the sleepers spent their two centuries, and 
every one in the place knows the legend of the persecution of Takianos (the Decia- 
nus [Decius] of the Arabs) and the Christian young men. The locality was so 
much esteemed in former times that buildings were erected over it; the one over 
the cave (in which is a spring of water) being, as it now stands, like a dwelling, the 
other like a mesjid. This has a very fine front, in the Saracenic style, except that 
the doer itself has a very flat Roman arch, and over it was a small carved human 
form, now much defaced. The Koran (see Sale’s translation, p. 240, note) repre- 
sents that buildings were raised over the original cave. At Ephesus in Asia Minor 
the cave is shown, I understand, but little is made of it, and there are no buildings. 
Now what is the ground of this tradition here? Was the tradition adopted, and 
the name assumed to accord with it? or is there an Ephesus (of which I can find 
no mention) out of Asia Minor? Are there any other claimants for the honor? 
Perhaps some of your friends can answer these questions, which have a certain 
interest, though perhaps no great importance.” 


After the reading of the correspondence, the Society proceeded to 
listen to communications, of which the following were offered (the third 
and fourth at the evening meeting, at Dr. Crosby’s) : 

1, On Brahmanical Inscriptions in Buddhistic Temples in Farther 
India, by A. Bastian, M.D. 


Tn this brief paper (which will be given in full in the next number of the Socie- 
ty’s Journal), the author notes the influence of Brahmanism on Buddhism in Siam 
and other countries of Farther India, and then proceeds to give versions of the 
inscriptions accompanying several figures of Brahmans adorning the walls of a 
Buddhist monastery in Bangkok; concluding with part of the story of a Brahman 
who emigrated into Siam from Benares. 


2. On Early Mohammedan Coins, with special reference to the speci- 
mens contained in the Society’s collection, and in that of Yale College, 
by Mr. Fisk P. Brewer, of New Haven. 


The period of early Mohammedan coinage was defined as commencing with the 
first issue, about A. D. 700, after the removal of the califate from Arabia to Da- 
mascus, and as ending about A. D. 1300. The coins of the different regions and 
dynasties were briefly described, in a geographical order, from east to west; com- 
mencing with those of the Ommeiade and Abasside califs, an passing to those of 
the Turkoman dynasties in Upper Mesopotamia (remarkable for their employment 
of human faces and animal figures as ornamental devices), those of Mosul (also in 

rt marked with human figures), of the Fatimite and Ayubite dynasties in Egypt 
tthe former distinguished by the issuance of glass coins by several of its sultans), 
of the rival califate of Spain, of the Marabouts, etc., etc. The coinage of the 
Seljuks in Syria and Asia Minor, and of the Mogul conquerors of Mesopotamia, 
forias the transition to the modern Mohammedan coinage. 


As a sequel to this paper, Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., formerly of 
Assam, presented to the Society, the next morning, a set of twelve cvins 
(eleven silver and one copper), struck at modern Mohammedan presses 
in India, and exhibited to the members present a considerable collection 
of coins of the same character. The thanks of the Society were voted 
to Dr. Brown for this valuable gift. 

3. On the Domestic Portraiture of the Chinese, by Rev. E. W. Syle, 
lately missionary at Shanghai. 

Rev. Mr. Syle exhibited a handsome specimen of Chinese wood-engraving and 
printing, in an illustrated history of a Chinese matron of Shanghai, prepared and 
published by her grandchildren, in commemoration of her rare virtues. It portrays 
various scenes in her life, which set forth the care, good sense, and energy shown by 
her in the management and education of her young children after the death of her 

These were explained by Mr. Syle, who also, in connection with them, 
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discoursed upon the Chinese ideas of domestic virtue, and upon the filial reverence 
of tbe Chinese. 


4, On the Origin of Language, by Prof. William D, Whitney, of 
New Haven. 


This was, as the author remarked, the promised continuation or sequel of a former 
paper, presented to the Society some time since. In that paper, he had endeavored 
to prove that the beginnings of Indo-European speech (and, partly by inference, 
partly by direct proof, the beginnings of human language in general) were mono- 
syllabic roots, by the various combination and fusion of which all the forms of in- 
flected language had been produced. He now urged that the problem of the origin 
of language had thus been stripped of much of its difficulty and mystery. The 
wealth of the nublest tongues cumes by slow accumulation from an original pov- 
erty, and we have only to satisfy ourselves further how men should have become 
possessed of the first humble germs —— And, in the first place, it is plainly 
unnecessary to suppose them generated by any other agency than that which is 
active in their after combination and development. Language is not otherwise a 
divine gift than as man’s whole nature, with all its endowments and acquirements, is 
so. Again, it is important to see clearly what is the directly impelling force to the 
production of language, It is not an internal and necessary impulse to expression 
on the part of thought itself: it is the desire of communication. A solitary man 
would never form a language; two could not grow up together without devisi 
some means of exchange of thought. Language is not necessary to thought; al 
the mental processes could be carried on, though indistinctly and feebly, without it, 
Thought goes before expression, but tends irresistibly toward it, under the outward 
impulse to communication ; arriving thereby, secondarily, at the possession of an 
instryment which increases a thousand-fold its own capacities. It will have expres- 
sion, and would have found it in gestures, looks, attitudes, written signs, had the 
voice been wanting. But the voice is the appointed means of supplying this great 
want, and no race of men has failed to discover its use. To account for the discov- 
ery, and to explain the production of the first elements of articulate speech, several 
theories have been proposed. The onomatopoetic supposes the first names of ob- 
jects and acts to have been generated by imitation of the cries of animals and the 
sounds of dead nature. The interjectional regards our natural exclamations as the 
beginnings of speech, A third compares man’s utterances with the ringing of nat- 
ural substances when struck, and attributes to the first men an exceptional instine- 
tive faculty for giving expression to the rational conceptions of the mind. This 
last is supported by nothing in our experience or observation, and is founded on 
unsound «en it is to be wholly rejected. To the others, some value is not to 
be denied: exclamations and imitative sounds must have helped men to realize that 
they had in their voices an instrument capable of br ae the movements of 
their spirits. But actual study of language does not show roots to have been, to 
any noteworthy extent, either onomatopoetic or interjectional ; nor does sound the- 
ory require it. The process of root-making was in the greatest part a free and 
stints one ; it was a tentative process, a devisal and experimental proposal of 
signs to be thenceforth associated by a community with conceptions which 
for representation. 

The general reason that man’s endowments are vastly higher than those of the 
inferior races is the best that can be given for his exclusive possession of language. 
Perhaps, hoWever, that mode of mental action, their deficiency in which especially 
puts language out of the reach of other animals, is the power of distinct reflection 
on the facts of consciousness ; of analyzing impressions, and perceiving that their 
parts are capable of receiving distinct signs. Some animals approach so nearly to 
a capacity for language as to be able to understand and be directed by it; so the 
power of young children to comprehend language is developed earlier and more 
rapidly than their power of employing it. It may well be questioned whether, as 
regards capacity for speech, the distance from the unimpressible oyster, for in- 
stance, to the intelligent dog is not much greater than that from the dog to the 
lowest and least cultivable races of men. 


A lively and somewhat prolonged discussion followed the reading of 
this paper. 
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5. The History of the Learned Haikar, Vizir of Sennacherib the 
King, and of Nadan, son of Haikar’s Sister, translated from the Arabic, 
by John P. Brown, Esq., of Constantinople. 


This communication (respecting which, see Mr. Brown’s letter, above) was pre- 
sented by the Corresponding Secretary, who gave a sketch of its contents, and read 
sundry extracts, by way of specimens of its style. It has every appearance of 
being a mere fanciful tale, not founded on anything historical, and arbitrarily at- 
tached by its unknown author to the name of Sennacherib. 

Haikar, the story tells, being childless, adopts his nephew Nadan, teaches him his 
wisdom, bestows upon him his wealth, and, in his own old age, procures his a ppoint- 
ment as vizir. But the young man turns out badly, and forfeits his uncle’s favor, 
and then, to ruin the latter, forges documents to prove him guilty of treason. By 
these the king is deceived, and orders his instant execution, but he succeeds in per- 
suading the executioner that the king will repent of his hasty sentence, and lives in 
close hiding. By and by comes a message from the king of Egypt, challenging 
Sennacherib to do certain hard things for him, or to pay him the revenue of As- 
syria fur three years, and promising. if he performs them, to give him the revenues 
of Rgypt for the same time. The king and his counsellors are greatly embarrassed, 
and mourn the loss of Haikar, as being the only man wise and able enough to get 
them out of their difficulty. Haikar reappears, and is received with great joy, and 
undertakes at once to satisfy the demands of Pharaoh. He accomplishes the task 
successfully, and, upon his return in triumph, the king gives Nadan into his hands, 
He shuts the ingrate up in a dungeon, and upbraids him with his evil behavior until 
he bursts open in the midst and dies. 


6. On Accent, by Prof. Rudolph L. Tafel, of St. Louis. 


Prof. Tafel described accent as belonging to the moral element in language, and 
urged its importance as representing the will of a nation and varying with all 
changes in national character. Ile quoted at some length the views of Prof. Moritz 
Rapp, set forth in his “ Physiologie der Sprache,” and summed them up in the fol- 
lowing points: 1. There are two kinds of accent, the weak and the strong: the 
weak accent prevailing in some languages, as the Slavonic and the French, the 
strong in others, as the Spanish, Italian, Modern Greek, and the Teutonic languages. 
2. The strong accent is later than the weak in time, and is developed from it, 
8. The strong accent often lengthens the vowel on which it falls, or causes the con- 
sonant after it to be doubled. 4. The oriental languages incline to accent the final 

lables, the occidental languages to accent the anterior syllables of words. 5. In 

early stages of language, the accent is determined in its place by the sensuous 
elements of vowel-quantity and ition (before two consonants): but in more 
advanced stages, a radical accent (on the significant root syllable) has been intro- 
duced. 6. The former accent is liable to shift its place in the process of inflection 
and derivation; but the latter is stable. 7. The radical accent has led to the intro- 
duction of a secondary accent. 

These principles Prof. Tafel illustrated from the Romance wing 
how, under the influence of a strong accent developed from the weak accent of the 
Latin, consonants have been doubled, and short vowels made long or expanded into 
diphthongs, while unaccented short vowels have been weakened (e to i, o to u) or 
lost altogether. These changes, seen in early French, indicate a stromg accent in 
that period, although the modern French has for the most part gone back to the 
weak accent. Passing to the English, Prof. Tafel pointed out similar changes as 
the effects of a strong accent developed from the weak accent of the Anglo-Saxon. 
From this cause unaccented vowels in final syllables have been weakened to e, and 
in most cases lost altogether, leaving to our language little of its old inflection. 
To the same agency Prof. Tafel referred the changes of sound which the accented 
vowels of the Anglo-Saxon have generally undergone in English: by which Anglo- 
Saxon a, ¢, i (sounded as in par, prey, caprice) have come to be pronounced respec- 
tively as a in pray, in , and prime, Ange a, 0, (sound 
in par, prone, prune) to ronou respectively as o in prone, oo in proof, 
these he viewed as intensifications of the 
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sounds, produced by the working of a strong accent in the transition-period from 
Anglo-Saxon to English: 


The reading of this paper gave occasion to a good deal of comment 
and criticism, in illustration of, or in dissent from, its principles and 
statements. 

7. Continuation and Conclusion of a Notice of Sulaiman Effendi’s 
Book of First Ripe Fruit, disclosing the Mysteries of the Nusairian Re- 
ligion; read by the Corresponding Secretary, for the President. 


After a brief recapitulation of the points to which special attention was directed 
in the previous communication to the Society respecting this publication, the fourth 
section of the tract, relative to the fall of man from a pre-existent state of virtue 
and happiness in a higher world of light, was read entire, showing an endeavor to 
explain the existence of evil in this world by making it a punitive dispensation for 
sins of a previous state of being. It was then stated that the author's fifth section 
consists entirely of specimens of Nusairian poetry-—verses addressed to certain 
imaginary female personifications of the Supreme Deity of the Nusairis, namel. 
Ali, characterized with reference either to the moon or to the heavens, as his visi- 
ble representative—of which one or two examples were given. The sixth section 
was also noticed, which contains the author’s statement of Nusairian dogmas, inter- 
esting chiefly for its confirmation of conclusions to which one is led by the original 
documents of the tract, though including some particulars not there brought out. 
The seventh section, it was observed, is a narrative of the author's discovery of the 
deeper mysteries of the sect, of his conversion first to Judaism and then to Chris- 
tianity, and of the treatment he met with, in consequence, from the Nusairis, The 
eighth and last section was passed over, being wholly controversial—an argument 
against the doctrines and rites of the Nusairis, and of no importance to us as 
orientalists. 

The portion of the tract thus reviewed does not compare in importance and in- 
terest with that previously noticed ; for which reason, as well as because an abstract 
of the whole may appear in the Society’s Journal, these few lines will suffice, for 
the present, in addition to what was said of the work on another occasion. 


_ 8. On the Interpretation of 1 Cor. vii. 21, by Rev. George R. Entler, 
of Meredith, N. Y. 

The passage reads, “ Wert thou called as a slave? care not for it: but even if 
thou art able to become free, warrov xpnoaw.” Here some (as Calvin, Grotius, and 
most modern commentators) understand 77 éaevOepia as the object of xpzaa; while 
De Wette and Meyer, following ——— and most of the ancient interpreters, 
consider 77 dovaeq as the object. Mr. Entler traced the history of opinion on this 
subject. He examined the eee of the ancient versions, especially the Syriac 
Peehito, He regarded zaevOepva as the object naturally suggested by the immediate 
context. The objection drawn from the preceding ei xa he met by taking xi in 
the sense of also. And finally he urged that this interpretation is more in harmony 
with the views elsewhere expressed by St. Paul and by the other New Testament 


writers. 
Remarks were added by Messrs. Hadley, Proudfit, and Owen, who favored the 


opposite construction of the passage. 


9. The History of Indisthana from the Beginning of the World to 
the Present Time, containing an Account of the Creation, Religion, 
Government, Usages, Character, Astronomy, etc. of the Inhabitants of 
that Kingdom; by Maha Raja Sir Apfrva Krishna Bahadur, etc., etc., 
etc. Volume First. 


The author, whose family have long held high stations at the Court of Delhi, and 
who was himself Court Poet to the last Mogul emperor, recounts in an Introduction 
the motives which led him to undertake his present work, and states its plan, in the 
following words : 


VOL. VIII. 
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“ The following nine creations by God came in regular succession : 

“ The first creation was intellect. The second was that of rudimental principles, 
thence termed elemental creation. The third was that of organic creation (creation 
of the senses), which was modified form of egotism. These three were the prima’ 
creation, the developments of indiscrete nature, preceded by the indiscrete princi- 
ple. The fourth creation was that of inanimate bodies, The fifth creation was 
that of animals. The sixth was that of planets etc. The seventh was that of men. 
The eighth was that of fixed stars. These five were the secondary creation. And 
the ninth creation was that of small stars, which was both primary and secondary. 

“ The author now proceeds to give a detailed account of each of the above nine 

creations, with their division into castes, together with their respective employ- 
ments, government, administration of justice, religion, manners, and state of civil- 
ization ; changes in caste, changes in government, changes in the law; present state 
of philosophy, astronomy, and mathematical science, geography, chronology, medi- 
cine, language, literature and poetry, the fine arts and music, other arts, agriculture , 
commerce, manners, and character; noticing also the minerals, beasts and birds, 
insects, etc., of Iuddsth4na, improperly called Hinddstana.” 
_ The manuscript sent includes only the account of the nine creations, which are 
described with some detail in the order in which they are mentioned above. The 
authorities relied on are mainly the Puranas; but with their philosophical and sci- 
entific dogmas are mixed, here and there, fragments of modern European science, 
sometimes ir a very curious manner, 


When the reading of communications was finished, a vote of thanks 
to the authorities of the University, for the use of their room, was 
passed, and the Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston on the 
seventeenth day of May, 1865. 
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Proceedings at Boston and Cambridge, May 17th, 1865. 


The Society assembled, as usual, at 10 o’clock in the morning, at the 
room of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was called 
to order by the President. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, the Committee 
of Arrangements announced the order proposed by them for the present 
sessions: namely, that the morning should be devoted entirely to busi- 
ness; that the Svciety should assemble again at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, at the house of President Hill, of Cambridge, to listen to communi- 
cations, and should adjourn at 8 o’clock, in order to accept an invitation 
from Dr. Beck, of Cambridge, to a social gathering at his house. 
These arrangements were, upon motion, accepted and ratified. 

Reports from the retiring officers were next called for. 


1. Treasurer's Report. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 18th,1864, - - - - - = = 
Members’ fees : ann. assessments for the current year, $455.00 
do. do. for other years, 142.00 597.00 


Sale of the Journal, - -~ - 56.84 
Interest on deposits in Savings 40.66 


Total receipts of the year, 694.00 
$1,144.35 


EXPENDITURES. 
Paper and printing of Journal (Vol. viii, Part 2), Proceedings, etc., $392.23 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - - - - = - 66.20 
Total expenditures of the year, - $511.96 
Balance on hand, May 17th,1865, - - - - = - 632.39 
$1,144.35 


Not included in the above report is the special fund of about £160 
for the purchase of Chinese type, which, being as yet unexpended, re- 
mains in the hands of Messrs. Baring, Brothers, & Co., of London, at 
interest. 

2. Librarian’s Report. 

The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library and Cabinet since 
the last annual meeting, and briefly explained the character and value 
of the several donations. The complete statement is appended to the 

resent account of proceedings. The number .of printed works in the 
Peed is now 2689; of manuscripts, 122; showing an increase, as 
compared with last year, of 199 printed works, and 3 manuscripts. The 
most important part of this unusually large accession had come from 
the late Hon. C. W. Bradley, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 
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8. Report of Committee of Publication. 


This Committee reported that the printing of the second Part of 
Vol. viii. of the Journal was only half completed, and that some time 
must yet elapse before the work would be ready for delivery to the 


members. 
4, Report of the Directors, 


The Directors made known that they had appointed the next autumn 
meeting of the Society to be held in New Haven, designating the Presi- 
dent, the Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. A. I. Cotheal of New York, 
as the Committtee of Arrangements for it: the time was fixed for the 
eleventh of October, unless the Committee should see reason for chang- 
ing to a later date. 

e following gentlemen were proposed and recommended for elec- 
tion as Corporate Members of the Society : 
Prof. A. M. Hadley, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Dr. J. H. Slack, of Philadelphia. 
Prof. Oliver Stearns, D.D., of Cambridge. ; 

These gentlemen were thereupon balloted for, and declared duly 
elected. 

The following, elected at previous meetings, had signified their ac- 
ceptance of membership: ; 

Mr. Theodore Dwight, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Henry C. Kingsley, New Haven. 
The following members had deceased since the last annual meeting : 
CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Hon. Charles W. Bradley, LL.D., of New Haven. 
Prof. Henry H. Hadley, of New York. 
Rev. Mark Murphy, of New Brighton, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 


Bishop William J. Boone, D.D., of Shanghai, China. 
Rev. Isidor Loewenthal, of Peshawur, N W. India. 
Rev. Miron Winslow, D.D., LL.D., of Madras, India. 
Rev. Austin H. Wright, M.D., of Ordmiah, Persia. 


The Corresponding Secretary, when presenting this list of the losses 
which the Society had suffered during the past year, gave also some 
account of the services rendered by the persons named to the Society 
and to the cause of Oriental learning. Of Mr. Bradley he spoke nearly 


as follows: 


The death of a man like Charles William Bradley, who has so distinguished him- 
self among the patrons and friends of the Society by his active, unremitting, and 
fruitful labors in its behalf, ought not to be passed over without special notice on 
our part. He has been our Corresponding Member since 1852, and nat a year has” 
[nay in the interval, that he has not sent or brought us, from his residence in the 

t, proofs of his interest in ys and in the.cause we represent. Last autumn, hav- 
ing retarned finally to his native country, he was transferred to the list of our Cor- 
porate Members, as member for life: he -was detained from meeting with us at 
that time by an illness which proved to be the forerunner of that which ended his 
life in the early spring. 

Mr. Bradley was born in New Haven, June 27th, 1807. He learned the trade of 
a printer, but was not conteat to abide. in it, and sought to prepare himself for a 
higher sphere of usefulness. He entered Trinity (( Washington) College at 
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Hartford in 1825, stayed through a gee course, and went to the Protestant Epis- 
copal theological seminary in New York, graduating in 1830. About this time he 
received very severe injuries from a fall in the night, resulting in a distressing sick- 
ness of several months, and giving a shock to his nervous system frum which he 
never recovered. Restlessness, excitability, liability to morbid depression, were 
symptoms which pursued him all his life, limiting his activity, and eometimes rising 
to a very painful height. These causes compelled him to abandon the ministry 
after ten years of service in it: change and travel, and the activities of public trusts, 
became the necessary conditions of existence for him, In 1846, he held for a year 
the office of Secretary of State of Connecticut. In 1849, after a year or two of 
foreign travel, he commenced his consular service in the East, at Amoy, where he 
continued for two years; in 1854, he was consul at Singapore; in 1857, at Ni Ks 
where he continued until 1860. His consular life, however, was varied by other 
special public employments. In 1857, he returned home as bearer of the new treaty 
with Siam, and, on his outward passage to Ningpo, he took with him its ratification, 
being invested for the purpose with plenipotentiary powers. The next winter, he 
accompanied the expedition to the Pei-ho, at the instance of Lord Elgin, as one 
whose knowledge of the people and the country made his aid of special value. Re- 
turning in the spring to his station, he found awaiting him there the appointment of 
senior commissioner on American claims against the Chinese government, the settle- 
ment of which was successfully and honorably accomplished, after months of per- 
plexing toil at Macao. 

. With health much enfeebled by severe labor in a trying climate, and discouraged 
by the insufficient recognition of his services on the part of the Government, Mr. 
Bradley resigned his consulship in 1860, and returned to this country. But the 
next year he returned once more to the East, travelling extensively on the way in 
central and northern Europe. During this absence, he held the office of Assistant 
in the Chinese imperial customs at the great central mart of Hankow. But hard 
work, deprivation of society, and the discomforts of the place, continued to tell 
upon his health, and he turned his face homeward for the last time in the fall of 
1863, and reached London in March, greatly reduced by the voyage. He spent a 
few weeks in Germany, and arrived in New Haven in August, 1864, It was then 
apparent to any one who knew him that his constitution was broken down. A slight 
paralytic shock had lamed both his limbs and his organs of speech. He did not 
rally, but steadily grew worse, and ceased to live on the 8th of March, 1865. 

Distinguishing features of Mr. Bradley’s character, which were prominently illus- 
trated in all his private and public dealings, were unselfishness, courtesy, and prob- 
ity. These combined to win him the respect and confidence of all with whom he 
came in contact—of both natives and foreigners, in the often trying and delicate 
situations in which his duties placed him. It was known that, while tenacious of 
the honor of his country and the just interests of his ceuntrymen, he would tolerate 
and uphold no unfairness and no unkindness toward the Oriental populations. He 
had almost a jealous care for the concerns of the weaker race, whom he regarded 
as especially under his protection. He abruptly abandoned a business connection 
into which he had entered upon his first arrival in China, on finding that the firm 
were engaged, in part, in trading in opium. , 

His love and interest for learned pursuits were unusual, although his health, dur- 
ing most of his life, disqualified him for severe and continued mental labor. He 
had given much attention to the subject of proper names, assembling a rich series 
of books relating to it, and making many manuscript collections and investigations, 
some of which may perhaps be found in a condition to be | apa The only paper 
he is known to have printed was in this line of study. But if his scholarly activity 
was thus limited, the sincerity of his interest was shown by his generous rveee f 
toward those engaged in such pursuits. He was a benefactor to many individ 
and societies. An indefatigable collector of ‘books, of archeological curiosities, of 
objects of natural science, he always collected for others rather than for himself: 
his constant inquiry seemed to be “to whom can this be made useful?” In a letter 
from Shanghai, dated October, 1863, and marked “ private and confidential,” but 
which it is not improper now to make public, he says: “There is no limit to my 
desire to serve the cause represented by -your Society—I would send you a ship- 
load of books and manuscripts, if I were able—and 1-extremely regret that it is not 
in my power to be more liberal in my offering than I now am; but, such as it is, I 
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offer it gladly. There are other societies and individuals on my list which must not 
be forgotten: such as the British Museum, British Archeological Institute, Liver- 
= Literary and Scientific Society, Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, Det 

ongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab, etc., etc., to which I have given, in the past 
twelve years, in money and in books, MSS., and other articles which I have pur- 
chased for them, over $7,300. During the past twenty years, I have also assisted 
young persons in obtaining their education, in different suins, amounting in all to 
more than $6,000. I can truly say that, in thus expending more than two thirds of 
my income, I have derived far greater satisfaction than I could have done by using 
it in any other way. I do not say these things in a spirit of boasting, but to give 

ou my only reason for not doing more for the interests of your institution, which I 
much at heart.” 

Notwithstanding that he thus seeks to excuse the smallness of his gifts, Mr. 
Bradley’s donations to the Society’s collections have been vastly greater than those 
of any other person. Of the 2800 titles of works, printed and manascript, compos- 
ing our library, more than 850 belong to buoks which he has given, an unusually 
large proportion of them being costly and valuable works, published in Europe or 
the East. Indeed, it is little to say that, if the volumes received by exchange from 
other societies be deducted, more than half the value of the rest of our library 
came from him. After his last return to this country, and when he was in treaty 
for the sale of his large collection, feeling unable longer to retain it, he went care- 
fully through each shelf, picking out and setting aside for us every book which had 
any relation to the Orient. Our cabinet has been in almost equal proportion en- 
riched by his liberality. And he has brought to our treasury, within five years past, 
more than a thousand dollars, collected by personal solicitation from American mer- 
chants resident in China, a part of it for the a object of the purchase of a 
font of Chinese type, the first in America, which will iong remain, we trust, a mon- 
ument of his desire that his countrymen should better understand, and do justice to, 
the people among whom his own lot had so long been cast. 

Upon his later gifts of books, Mr. Bradley saw fit to impose the condition that 
the library should not be removed from its present place of deposit, in the building 
of the library of Yale College; if such removal be made, they were to pass (with 
the exception of duplicates) into the possession of the latter library. While we 
must, as a Society, regret this restriction, we may yet assume that it will not prob- 
ably be for a long time, if ever, that occasion for removal will occur; while, even 
if the condition should become operative, it would yet leave in our possession a 
much larger dovation of books than we owe to any other individual. 


Dr. Peter Parker, of Washington, added his testimonial to the worth 
of Mr. Bradley, as a man and a public officer. He paid, further, a feel- 
ing tribute to the gifts and virtues of Bishop Boone, and to his labori- 
ous and successful efforts in behalf of enlightenment and Christianity 
in China. 
Dr. Rufus Anderson, Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, being called upon, gave a brief report and 
estimate of the life and labors of Dr. Winslow and Dr. Wright, mission- 
aries of the Board, who had died at their posts, after long and faithful 
service. He read, in part, from the biographies of these gentlemen pub- 
lished in the “Missionary Herald” for March and May, 1865. Dr. 
Winslow’s most important literary work, the Comprehensive Tamil and 
English Dictionary (Madras, 1862, 4to), which he hardly more than lived 
to finish, was laid upon the table, for the examination of the members 
resent. 
. The Corresponding Secretary read, from the “ Foreign Missionary” 
for April, 1865, some account of Mr. Loewenthal, whose life of rare 

romise, in a literary as well as a philanthropical point of view, was 
rongit to a premature close (he was but thirty-eight years old) during 
the past year. 
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He also referred to the severe loss which Semitic studies in America 
had sustained in the death of Prof. Hadley, who filled the chair of He- 
brew in the Union Theological Seminary at New York. No one in the 
country had laid a broader foundation of profound scholarship, or gave 
promise of greater eminence and usefulness. 

The business next in order being the choice of officers for the ensu- 
ing year, Mr. Charles Folsom, Prof. E. P. Barrows, and Dr. Peter Parker 
were appointed a nominating committee, and the following ticket, pro- 
posed by them, was elected without dissent : 


President—Prof. Epwarp E. Sauissury, of New Haven. 


Prof. Beck, Ph. D., “ Cambridge. 
Vice-Presidents Rev. Jenxs, D.D., “ Boston. 


Pres. T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL.D., “ New Haven. 

Corresp. Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wurtney, Ph.D, “ New Haven. 
Secr. of Classical Section—Prof. Jamzes Hapiry, “New Haven. 
Recording Secretary—Mr. Ezra Axssor, “ Cambridge. 
Treasurer—Prof. D. C. Gitman, “ New Haven. 
Librarian—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, “ New Haven. 

Rev. Rurus Anpexson, D.D., “ Boston. 

Mr. A. I. Coruzat, “ New York. 

Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., “ Princeton. 
Directors { Prof. J. J. Owzn, D. D., “ New York. 

Prof. A. P. Peasopy, D.D., “ Cambridge. 

Dr. Cuaries PicKERING, Boston. 

Pref. Joun Provuprit, D.D., “ New Brunswick. 


The correspondence of the last six months was laid upon the table 


by the Corresponding Secretary, and, as usual, read in part. Among 
the extracts made were the following: 


M. Ad. Regnier, under date of Jan. 15th, at Paris, writes: 


“In conformity with the desire which re expressed to me, I have solicited one 
of my colleagues at the Institute, M. Alfred Maury, to obtain from the Minister of 
Public Instruction the gift to the American Oriental Society of M. Renan’s account 
of his journey to Phenicia. M. Maury has very obligingly acceded to my request, 
and, thanks to his efforts, the minister has just granted you, with a very good grace, 
a copy of the work in question.” .. . 


Prof. O. Béhtlingk, St. Petersburg, Mar. 28th, 1865: 


‘To-day the fourth division of our Sanskrit Lexicon, including to the end of the 
letter ph, has been completed: the last part contains sixteen sheets. Of the third 
volume of my Indische Spriiche, 224 pages are printed, to the word brdhmaneshu. 
In this part I have attempted to restore many eo aphorisms from the Panca- 
tantra, to which Benfey had taken no exception, while nevertheless they yield no 
acceptable meaning in their present form.” ... 


Prof. E. B. Cowell, Ipswich, April 25th, 1865: 


“ My Pundit writes to me from Calcutta that a very great Pundit has come thither 
from Cashmir. He came some years before, and astonished our Pundits by his pro- 
found acquaintance with the Khandana Khanda Khadya of (ri Harsha: in fact, he 
seems almost the only man in India who really knows it, My Pundit, Mahesh 
Chandra, then, after some weeks of fruitless entreaty, at last persuaded the old man 
to let him sit at his feet and hear him lecture on it. Mahesh Chandra now writes 
that he has just read with him, during his second visit, Madhava’s Bauddha 
which was an insuperable cruz to our Pundits, and has got all the difficulties cleared 
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up against my return... . My leave is extended until December, so that I shall not 
be obliged to start for India before November.” ... 


Prof. G. I. Ascoli, Milan, Jan. 24th, 1865: 


“I beg you to express to the honorable American Oriental Society my lively 

titude for the nomination to Corresponding Membership with which it has seen 

t to honor me. And I pray you farther to present to Society a copy of my 
little work entitled ‘ Frammenti Linguistici.’ 

“ Within no long time, ] shall send to the Suciety another little work of mine, 

‘ Zigeunerisches,’ originally intended to be a mere criticism of the article of Paspati 

bs if Gypsy Language of Turkey, published in the seventh volume of your 

ournal,”.. . 


The work referred to, on the Gypsy Language, having just arrived, 
was laid before the meeting, with a brief explanation of its character. 
Rev. Albert Bushnell, Baraka, W. Africa, Feb. 17th, 1865: 


“ You will, I doubt not, be interested to learn something respecting the progress 
that is being made in reducing the languages of West Equatorial Africa to writing, 
and in creating a literature in them. Only about a score of years have passed, since 
all the languages and dialects spoken by the numerous tribes between the Niger 
and Congo were unwritten, and unknown to foreigners. The natives on the coast 
and near the rivers who had come in contact with white men, and noticed that they 
communicated intelligence by means of silent written characters, regarded it as a 
kind of civilized witchcraft or black art, far beyond the comprehension of a black 
man, or his ability to learn. But now, ten of these languages, all of principal im- 
portance, have been acquired, and eight of them reduced to grammatical rules; and 
already a considerable amount of literature has been published in them. Thousands 
of natives have learned to read, and each, in his own tongue, hears the gospel 
preached and the songs of Zion sung. 

The —Le was the first of these Sage to be reduced to writing. It was 
found to be in many respects a remarkable language, philosophical in its structure, 
euphonious, and exceedingly flexible. After many years of daily use, it still devel- 
ops new beauties, and new difficulties. It is spoken the small remnant of the 

pongwe tribe at Gaboon, and their kindred at Cape Lopez, Camma, and a short 
distance inward to the south-east; but not so extensively as was at first supposed. 
There have been published in this language a grammar and vocabulary, a primary 
reading-book, catechisms, hymns, and about one half of the New Testament, with a 
smaller portion of the Old. The work of translating the Scriptures is gradually 
progressing, and at not a very distant day will be completed. The French Jesuit 
missionaries have also published a few books in this language, but mostly, I believe, 
connected with their own church service... . 

The Bakéle language, differing materially from the Mpongwe, though having 
many words in common with it, is spoken by the Akéli pe who reside a little 
distance from the coast, on either side of the equator. ey are much broken and 
scattered, being hard pressed by the more numerous and warlike Pangwes, who are 
migrating from the highlands toward the coast. This language was reduced to a 
written form several years since, and a grammar, a vocabulary, some primary books 
and hymns, and the Gospel of Matthew, were published in it. A few of the people 
have learned to read it, but it has not as yet been extensively used... . 

The Pangwe language, spoken by the large cannibal tribe now occupying the 
regions of the upper Gaboon and its tributaries, has been partially alana. ¢ to writ- 
ing, but nothing has been published in it. The people are mingling with the Akéli 
and Mpongwe tribes, and are rapidly acquiring their language, as are also some of 
the adjacent tribes, so that possibly these two written tongues may yet serve for all 
the population residing near the equator on this side the Sierra del Crystal mountains, 

e Benga la e, which is spoken on the island of Corisco, about forty miles 
north of Gaboon, and by a few people on the main land in the vicinity of Capes 
Esterias and St. John’s, has been written out, a grammar has been prepared, and 
hymns, catechisms, and portions of Scripture translation have been ey in it. 
A large number of the natives have learned to read, and it is probable that, through 
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the medium of this tongue, Christian civilization may be communicated to the scat- 
tered tribes residing in and near the rivers Moondah, Muni, and Bonita. The Benga 
has many words in common with the Mpongwe and Bakéle, but is more nearly re- 
lated to the latter... . 

All the languages thus far mentioned are somewhat related, and the tribes which 
—_ them intermingle and intermarry ; but the next to which I shall refer—viz., 
the Dualla—is spoken at the Cameroons River and places adjacent, about two hun- 
dred miles north of Gaboon, and by tribes entirely unconnected with those on and 
near the equator, and it belongs to a different class. It is written, and the entire 
New Testament has been translated into it, besides portions of the Old Testament, 
catechisms, hymns, school-books, etc. The whole Bible will at no distant day be 
published in this important tongue, which many of the natives have learned to 
read and write. ... 

About seventy-five miles north of the Cameroons, on the Old Calabar river, some 
fifty miles from its mouth, live a tribe speaking the Efik, a language which has been 
reduced to writing, and now contains more literature than either of the befure- 
mentioned languages. School-books, including a grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
catechisms, hymns, ete., have been published. The whole of the New Testament, 
and the larger part of the Old, have been translated already, and the Efik people 
will soon have the whole Bible in their native tongue. As this is the most influen- 
tial tribe on the waters of the Old Calabar, the other less important dialects may 
give way, or become assimilated to it; and the rude tribes on either side, and far 
inland, may be benefited by the literature which has been prepared, and is every 
year increasing, in the Efik. ... 

North of the Old Calabar, in all the Delta of the Niger, including the Bonney, 
New Calabar, Benin, and other rivers, is spoken the Isuama-Ibo. A few small books 
in it have been published. .. . 

North of the Niger Delta, the Yoruba language is extensively spoken, and is now 
read by a large number, who at Sierra Leone or in their own country have been 
brought under missionary influence. . . . 

The aborigines of Fernando Po, an island in the Gulf of Guinea, about a hundred 
miles from the coast, speak a language quite different from those thus far treated 
of. It was reduced to a written form several years ago, and a grammar and a few 
small books were published, but it has never been much used. .. . 

The first three of the languages I have mentioned (or four, including the Pangwe) 
were written out by American missionaries, the others by English and Scotch. 
Although much that has been se rarer may be found imperfect when the languages 
are more thoroughly and fami teas ta still the literature is doing good service, 
and the additions made to it will be an improvement upon what now exists. 

As our work proceeds, it may be found expedient to acquire and reduce to writ- 
ing some of the other dialects spoken by coast tribes; and, as it advances inward, 
much of this kind of labor will probably have to be performed; for as yet we have 
no knowledge of any very large tribe or nation speaking the same language. The 
multiplicity of tongues in Africa will render the progress of Christian civilization 

‘slow, until natives are sufficiently educated to engage in this department of labor 
as well as in others: for many of them manifest a remarkable capacity for the ac- 
uisition of angaegee. There are some known to us who speak with tolerable 
taney five or six different tongues.” . . . 


Mr. Bushnell adds specimens—generally the Lord’s Prayer—of sev- 
eral of the languages referred to: these are here omitted. 
Dr. Julius First, Leipzig, Feb. 27th, 1865: 


“It has long been my wish to give to the American Orierital Society, of which I 
am so fortunate as to be an Honorary Member, a new token of my hearty sympathy 
with its efforts. I permit myself, accordingly, to send this day to the respected 
Society a report of my scientific labors down to the present time, in which I lay 
before it the titles of the works composed by me, <p re according to depart- 
ments, and with explanatory remarks appended. You will see from this report that, 
for more than thirty years, I have, zealously and according to my strength, labored 
to produce such works in the various departments of Oriental languages and litera- 
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ture as should bring honor to science. Only the retrospect over my life, rich in 
learned activity, gives me courage really to rejoice in the honor which has been 
paid me by the American Oriental a 

I permit myself farther to express to the Society the assurance of my unch 
able respect, on account of its admirable labors, which I ever follow with great 
interest.” ... 


The report here referred to is in the form of a circular letter, litho- 
raphed in manuscript. It details, with explanation of their design and 
earing, and of the reception which they have met, the author’s numer- 

ous works, under the successive heads of Philology, Translations and 
Editions, Scientific Journal, Jewish History, and Bibliography. It was 
read in abstract, and remarks were made upon it, and in recognition of 
Dr. First’s labors and merits, by Prof. Barrows and others of the mem- 
bers present. 


At the afternoon meeting, at the house of President Hill, in Cam- 
bridge, the Society listened to communications. 

1. Modern Philology: its Method, Objects, and Results; by Prof. 
Rudolph L. Tafel, of St. Louis: read by Mr. Abbot. 


The fundamental distinction between ancient and modern philology, according to 
Prof. Tafel, is that the former pursues the synthetic method, the other the analytic. 
The one starts from theories, the other from facts, ascending ever from the known 
to the unknown. One of the preconceived ideas of the synthetic school is that lan- 
guage is thought itself, manifested to the senses—the body, of which thought is the 
soul; hence, that language, like thought, is organic. This false view is carried to its 
extreme by Becker. It leads to the setting up of a system of Universal Grammar, 
and the identification of this with Logic. The mind of Wilhelm von Humboldt was 
the battle-ground in which the final struggle between ancient and modern philology 
was fought, and the analytic method gained the ascendency. Humboldt’s chief 
interpreter is Dr. Steinthal, of Berlin, who has rid his philology of the relics of the 
old school that still clung to it, and who has annihilated the phantom of a universal 
grammar. The most important point established by the new school is that language 
and thought are separate, and differ in their organization. Language consists of 
materials by which thoughts and their laws may be expressed. Even a contracted 
and imperfect tongue, like the Chinese, suffices for the purpose. Not, however, that 
each language expresses with equal facility all thoughts. This depends on the con- 
tent of a language, as representing the progress of a people in knowledge, and also 
upon its style and habit, as representing peculiarities of national character. Such 
peculiarities are expressed partly in the grammar, partly in the varieties of word- 
derivation, With the one deals the science of comparative grammar; with the 
other, that of comparative etymology. In the latter, Prof. Pott of Halle has espe- 
cialiy distinguished himself; he interestingly illustrates national idiosyncracy as 
shown in speech. Such idiosyncracies extend to the mode, the physiognomy, of 
thought, and manifest themselves in grammar or in syntax. The Indo-European 
languages differ from one another greatly in their word-derivation, showing differ- 
ences of perception, each thus presenting a somewhat peculiar aspect of the world ; 
but they agree in their process of development of intellectual and moral expression 
out of physical: while the Semitic tongues have in this respect a character of their 
own, preserving more. persistently the sensuous significance of their words. The 
object of modern philology is to define and illustrate the different modes of thought 
and perception belonging to different races, communities, and individuals. ‘The 
task is only proposed, not yet accomplished. The science is still occupied with 
labors upon the externals of language, preparing for its inner analysis. And com- 
parative grammar is farther advanced than comparative etymology. 

Ample extracts from the writings of Steinthal and of Pott were given in illus- 
tration of some of the topics presented in this paper. 
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2. On the Classification and Characteristics of the Hottentot and 
Zingian Tongues; by Rev. Lewis Grout, of Feeding Hills, Mass. 


This paper was a summary exhibition of the relationship of the South African 
languages, with some account of their structure. The author first reviewed Lep- 
sius’s scheme of African languages, then that of Dr. Bleek, given in the latter’s Cata- 
logue of Sir George Grey’s Library. Of the Hottentot species of the South African 
division of the suffix-pronominal languages (the gender-denoting), he briefly de- 
scribed the Namaqua, the most perfect of the dialects. Of the prefix-pronominal 
languages, the Zingian family—the Bantu of Dr. Bleek—fills nearly the whole 
southern = of the continent. Its divisions were defined, and their correspond- 
ences and characteristic differences glanced at; and finally, the main features of. 
their common structure were reviewed: their simple phonetic form, each syllable 
of their polysyllabic words ending in a vowel; the varied incipient elements or 
prefixes of their nouns, with which are made to agree those of the adjectives and 
participles ; the conjugational forms of the verbs; the freedom of syntactical ar- 
— and the leading principles which govern such arrangement; and so 


3. On the Origin of the Hindu System of Nakshatras, or the Lunar 
tage of the Zodiac; by Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of South Franklin, 
ass. 


Mr. Burgess expressed his confident belief that the system of nakshatras origin- 
ated in India itself, and gave his reasons for this belief at considerable length, re- 
viewing and opposing the opinions of others who had taken part in the discussion 
of the question. He denied the genetic relationship of the Chinese siew with the 
nakshatras, and held the Arabian mandzil to be directly derived from India. His 
arguments were based upon the following considerations: “the indisputable docu- 
mentary evidence of the existence of astronomical discovery, knowledge, and cul- 
ture in India, which involve the recognition and use of the nakshatra system, as 
early as from the 14th to the 12th century before Christ; the absence of reliable 
evidence of the existence of the system either in China, or Arabia, or any other 
country, at that early date or for some centuries after ; some resemblances and dis- 
crepancies as now found in the three countries respectively ; the state of ustronom- 
ical and other knowledge in the three countries named ; and the evident course of 
communication of knowledge and influence between different nations at that early 
time.” Mr. Burgess altogether refused to credit that the planets had not been no- 
ticed and named by the Hindus during the period of their ancient astronomy: he 
also considered it exceedingly probable that they were in possession at that time of 
instruments for the accurate inniation of the heavens. He concluded with ex- 
pressing his disbelief that the discovery of any new evidence bearing upon the 
point in controversy was to be looked for, and regarded the conclusion of the Indian 
origin as a final and impregnable one. : 


Mr. Burgess’s paper, being of great length and fulness, was read in 
part only, by abstract and extract. Prof. Whitney replied briefly to 
some of its positions and statements. 

During a short recess which followed, there was exhibited to the 
meeting a flag of one of the regiments of Janissaries, massacred by 
Sultan Mahmdd in 1826. It is the property of Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, 
of Louisville, Ky., who purchased it in Constantinople about 1850. It 
is of the richest and heaviest crimson silk—of Damascus fabric, as is 
supposed—and measures about seven by ten feet, weighing three and a 
half pounds. A green border, six inches in width, runs about it, and 
it is crossed by a broader band of the same color at a third its length 
from the staff. The border is filled with arabesque.ormuments, which 
are also scattered over the field of the flag. Ameng these are a num- 
ber of medallions, which, as well .as the cross-band, are occupied by 
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inscriptions. The inscriptions and decorative figures are woven in (not 
embroidered) in gold thread. 

The following diagram will give an idea of the disposition of the 
inscriptions : 


D 


Hem for the flag-staff. 


G F E 


Upon the band, a, is repeated seven times, in square medallions, the 
common Muslim symbol, all} Saw, alll alll S, ‘There is no God 
but Allah—Muhammad is the Messenger of God;’ after which comes 
once more In six round medallions, to @, are the fol- 
lowing legends: 3. all, ‘Allah—glory, glory to him!’— 
put} 93, ‘Prophet Muhammad—peace be to him !— 
p. sical} 0, % ‘Abi Bakr—God be gracious to him!)—x, 


sic alll ‘“‘Umar—God be gracious to him 4) 
ais alll, ‘’Uthman—God be gracious to sic all le, 
‘’Ali—God be gracious to him!’ In a much larger medallion at u, of 
circular form, enclosing a crescent, is read the following characteristic 


ole sac, ‘It is reported on the 
authority of Abt Hurairah—God be gracious to him! that the Messen- 
ger of God—may the Almighty’s peace and benediction rest upon him! 
said: “The cutting off of the life of an enemy is better than worship 
for seventy years.” Year 1233’ [A.D. 1817]. To this the response is 
made, in another circular medallion at 1, AJ) yb SS amid, ‘So 
Jet us to our work only as obedient to God’s command.’ 

The flag, which appears to have been not quite ten years old at the 
time of the dissolution and destruction of the corps to which it be- 
longed, is in an excellent state of preservation, almost as if new. 


4. On the Definition and Relations of Vowel and Consonant; by 
Prof. William D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


In this paper, Prof. Whitney defended, and endeavored by a fuller exposition aud 
discussion to establish, the view expressed in his criticism of Prof. Lepsius’s Stand- 
.ard Alphabet published in Vol. vii. (pp. 299-332) of the Society’s Journal: namely, 
that there is a constant progression in respect to degree of closure of the organs 
from the openest vowel a (as in father) to the closest consonants k, ¢, and p, and 
:that these are the natural limits between which the whole alphabet may be, and 
should be, arranged, as a single homogeneous system ; that vowel and consonant are 
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thus, not two separate and diverse classes, but the two poles of a series, the vowesl 
being the opener sounds, the consonants the closer; while upon the boundary be- 
tween the two are classes of articulations which are capable of employment, now 
as vowels, now as consonants, without any change of phonetic character, but accord- 
ing to their surroundings, and the stress and quantity with which they are uttered. 
Occasion was taken to discuss and define anew the theory of the syllable. ; 

The article was prepared as a note to the letter of explanations by Prof. Lepsius, 
read at the meeting of the Society in May, 1864; and it is to be printed as such, 
in the next number of the Journal. 


Rev. Charles H. Brigham, of Taunton, had prepared to be read at this 
meeting an account of the views of Dozy expressed in his recent work 
“The Israelites at Mecca, from the time of David till the fifth century 
of our era;” but, the appointed time of adjournment having arrived, 
he gave only the introduction and a very brief summary of the paper, 
reserving its full presentation for another occasion. 


The Society then adjourned, to meet again in New Haven, in October 
next. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


May, 1864—May, 1865. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
ings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. vi., pp. 97-340. 
Boston: 1864. 8vo. 
From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society .... Boston, April 7, 1864;.... 
Worcester, Oct. 21, 1864. Boston: 1864. 8vo. 


From the Secretaries of the Am. Board of Comm. for Foreign Missions. 


The Book of Genesis, translated into the Zala Language... .New York: 1863. 12mo. 

Daily Food, in Zulu. New York. 24mo. 

Proceedings of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association .... Boston: 1864. 12mo. 

Historical Sketch of the Mission to the Mahrattas of Western India. New York: 
1862. 8vo. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 
Sate of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. xiii, Part 1. Philadel- 
phia: 1865. 4to. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. ix., pp. 289-509. Phila- 
delphia: 1864. 8vo. 
List of Members of the same .... May, 1865. Philadelphia: 1865. 8vo. 


From Prof. G.I. Ascoli, of Milan. 


Del Nesso Ario-Semitico. Lettera Prima.... Lettera Secunda—Lingue e Nazioni. 

—Frammenti Linguistici. Four essays by Prof, Ascoli. Milan: 1864. 8vo. 

Studj Ario-Semitici di Graziadio Isaia Ascoli.... Articolo Primo. [Extract from 

the Memoirs of the Royal Institute of Lombardy, vol. x.] Milan: 1865. 4to. 
Zigeunerisches. Von G. L Ascoli, etc. Halle: 1865. 8vo. 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1852, No.7; 1862, No.3; 1863, Nos. 1-4, 
and supplement; 1864, No.2. Calcutta. 8vo. 
Bibliotheca Indica, Nos. 175-204; and New Series, Nos. 1-25, 30-33,.38-55, viz: 
The Taittiriya Sanhita, etc. Fasc. xv-xix. 
The Taittiriya Brahmana, etc. Fasc. x-xix. 
The Aphorisms of the Vedanta, by Badardyana, etc. Fasc. v, viii-xiii, 
The Chhandogya-U panishad, translated. Fasc. ii. 
Kamandaki’s Elements of Polity. Fasc. ii. 
The Marcandeya Purana. Fase. vi. 
The Conquest of Syria, ascribed to al-W4qidi. Fase, ix. 
Dictionary of Musalman Technical Terms. Fasc. xx. 
Hindu Astronomy I. The SGrya-Siddhdnta, translated by Pandit Bapi Deva 
‘S4stri..... 1 Fase. 
Hindu Il. The Siddhbdata ’Siromani, translated by Lancelot Wilkin- 
son. Fase. i. 
The Narada Panchardtra, Fase. i, ii. 
The Maitri Upanishad. Fasc. ii. 
The Térikh-i Baihaki. Fase. i-iv, ix. 
The Vais'eshika Dars’ana, with the Commentaries of ‘Sankara Mis'ra and Jaya- 
néréyana Tarka Panchénana. Edited by the latter. 5 Fase. 
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The Aphorisms of ‘Sandilya with the Commentary of Swapnes'wara. Edited 
by J. R. Ballantyne, ete. 1 Fasc. 

The Kaushitaki Brahmana-Upanishad with the Commentary of ‘Sankarénanda, 
edited with an English Translation by E. B. Cowell. 2 Fasc. 

The Kavydadars‘a of ‘Sri Dandin, edited, with a Commentary, by Pandita Prema- 
chandra Tarkabagis'a. 5 Fase. 

The Das'a-Rapa, or Hindu Canons of MOT” by Dhananjaya; with the 
Exposition of Dhanika, the Avaloka. Edited by Fitz-Edward Hall. Fase. i, ii. 

The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila, with Extracts from Vijnina Bhikshu’s Com- 
mentary, translated by J. R. Ballantyne. Fase. i. 

The Mimans4 Dars‘ana, with the Commentary of ‘Sabara Swdmin, edited by 
Pandita Mahes‘a Chandra Ny4yaratna. Fase. i. 

The Sankara Vijaya of Anantananda Giri, edited by Pandita Nabadwipa Chan- 
dra Goswami. Fase. i. 

The Brihatsanhita of Varaha-Mihira, edited by Dr. H. Kern. Fase. i, ii. 

The ‘Srauta-Sitra of As’walayana, with the Commentary of Gargya Narayana, 
edited by Rama Narayana Vidydratna. Fase. i. 

The Tarikh-i Feroz-Shahi of Ziaa al-Din Barni.... Edited by Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan.... 7 Fase. 

The Tabagat i Nasiri of Aboo’Omar Minhdj al-Din ’Othman.... Edited by Capt. 
W. Nassau Lees.... 5 Fase. 

Wis o Ramin, an ancient Persian Poem by Fakr al-Din.... Edited by Capt. 
W. Nassau Lees.... Fase. i-iv. 

Mahabhashyam, ete. The Mahabhashya of Patafijali, with Kaiyata’s and Nagoji 
Bhatta’s commentaries. Edited by Dr. J. R. Ballantyne. Vol. I, the navdhnika 
(on Panini I. i), Mirzapore: 1855. fol. size. 

A Contribution toward an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems. By Fitz-Edward Hall, etc. Caleutta: 1859. 8vo. 

Manuscript of the Gopatha-Brahmana of the Atharva-Veda, copied in 1862, from a 
MS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 8vo. size. 


From Rev. Cephas Bennett, of Rangoon. 


Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in Sgau Karen, by E. L. Abbott. 2d edition. 
Maulmain: 1858. 12mo. . 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Translated ....into Sgau Karen, by J. Wade. Ran- 
goon: 1863. 12mo. 

Notes on the Book of Revelation, in Sgau Karen. By Rev. E. B. Cross, Maul- 
main: 1860. 12mo. 

Hyions for Public and Social Worship [in Karen]. 8th edition. Rangoon: 1868. 
24mo. 

Revival Hymns in Sgau Karen, by Rev. B.C. Thomas. Rangoon: 1864. 24mo. 

Gallaudet’s Child’s Book on the Soul. Translated into Burmese by Mrs. S. K. Ben- 
nett. Maulmain: 1853. 12mo. 

Repentance, by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Translated by Mrs. Bennett. 3d edition. 
Maulmain: 1857. 12mo., 

Seventeen tracts, in Burmese, of various dates (1858-60), bound together, with 
common title: Tracts in Burmese. Vol. I.:... Maulmain: 1860. 12mo. 

Minutes of ... the Rangoon Baptist Association, Bassein, January 21-24, 1864. [in 
Burmese.] Rangoon: 1864. 8vo. 

The Burmese Messenger. A Burmese monthly periodical, each number containing 
4 qtv. pages. Vol. I, Nos. 5-12; Vol. II, Nos. 2-8. Rangoon: 1863-4. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 


Philologische und Historische Abhandlungen der K6niglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin. Aus dem Jahre 1868. Berlin: 1864. 4to. 

Monatsberichte der Kon. Pr. Ak. zu Berlin. Aus dem Jahre 1863. Berlin: 1864. 8vo. 

Verzeichniss der .... Zeitschriften in der Bibliothek der K6n. Pr. Ak. d. W. in Ber- 
lin. Berlin: 1864. 8vo. ; 


From Prof. Otto Béhtlingk, of St. Petersburg. 


Indische Spriiche. Sanskrit und Deutsch herausgegeben von Otto Bohtlingk. Zwei- 
ter Theil, St. Petersburg: 1864. 8vo. 
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From Profs. Béhtlingk and Roth. 


Sanskrit Wérterbuch .... Bearbeitet von Otto Béhtlingk und Rudolph Roth. 
Lieferungen 26,27. St. Petersburg: 1863-4. 4to. 


From Hon. C. W. Bradley. 


Cuvres Philosophiques de Pauw. Recherches Philosophiques sur les Américains, 
.... sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois, .... sur les Grecs. Paris: l’an iii (1795). 
7 vols. 8vo. 

Annuaire des Sociétés Savantes de la France et de l’Etranger. Premiére Année. 
1846. Paris: 1846. 8vo. 

Pledges of History. A Brief Account of the Collection of Coins belonging to the 
Mint of the United States, more particularly of the Antique Specimens. By 
William E. Dubois, etc. Philadelphia: 1846. 12mo. 

Ancient Art and its Remains; or a Manual of the Archeology of Art. By C. 0. 
Miiller, ete. New Edition, with numerous additions by F.G. Welcker. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Leitch. London: 1852. 8vo. 

Encyclopiidische Uebersicht der Wissenschaften des Orients, aus sieben Arabischen, 
Persischen und Tiirkischen Werken iibersetzt. [Von Joseph von Hammer.] Leip- 
zig: 1804, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two Mohammedan Travellers.... trans- - 


lated from the Arabic by the late learned Eusebius Renaudot. London: 1733. 8vo. 
A New Account of the East Indies.... Illustrated with Maps and Sculptures. By 
Captain Alexander Hamilton. London: 1744. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A History of the Oriental Nations.... By Leitch Ritchie, ete. London: 1848. 


2 vols. roy. 8vo. 

A Voyage to China and the East Indies, by Peter Osbeck, etc. Together with a 
Voyage to Suratte, by Olof Torren, etc. And an Account of the Chinese Hus- 
bandry, by Capt. Charles Gustavus Eckeberg. Translated from the German, by 
John Reinhold Foster, etc. To which are added, a Faunula and Flora Sinensis, 
London: 1771. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Journal of a Voyage, in 1811 and 1812, to Madras and China.... By James Wat- 
hen.... London: 1814. 4to. 

Travels from St. Petersburg in Russia, to Various Parts of Asia. Illustrated with 
Maps. By John Bell. Edinburgh: 1788. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, Poland, Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and 
the Holy Land. By J. L. Stephens, Esq. London: 1842. roy. 8vo. 

The Lands of the Saracen; or, Pictures of Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. 
By Bayard Taylor. New York: 1855. 12mo, 

Atlas Japanensis.... by Arnoldus Montanus. English’d, and adorn’d with above a 
hundred several Sculptures, by John Ogilby, Esq., etc. London: 1670. fol. 

Japan and the Japanese.... By Captain Golovnin, etc. New and revised Edition. 

ndon: 1858. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China Seas and Ja 

rformed in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under the command of Comm. M. C. 
erry, by order of the Government of the United States.... Washington: 
1856. 3 vols. 4to. 

Histoire Universelle de la Chine, par le P. Alvarez Semedo. Avec I’Histoire de la 
Guerre des Tartares.... par le P. Martin Martini. Traduites nouvellement en 
Francois. Lyon: 1667. sm. 4to. 

Athanasii Kircheri e Soc. Jesu China Monumentis. ... Spectaculis .... Argumentis 
illustrata.... Amstelodami: 1667. fol. 

A New History of China.... Written by Gabriel Magaillans, etc. Done out of 
French. London: 1688. 8vo, 

The Present State of China.... London: 1698. 8vo. 

A General Description of China.... Illustrated by a New and Correct Map of 
China, and other copper-plates, Translated from the French of the Abbé Grosier. 

* London: 1795. 2 vols. 8vo. 

An Historical, Geographical, and oper gen View of the Chinese Empire.... 
By W. Winterbotham. To which is added, a Copious Account of Lord Macart- 


ney’s Embassy.... London: 1795. 8vo. 
China.... By Peter Auber, etc. London: 1834. 8vo. 
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China Opened.... By the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff. Revised by the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, D.D. London: 1838. 2 vols. 8vo. 

China.... By Samuel Kidd, ete. London: 1841. 8vo. 

The Chinese as they are.... By G. Tradescant Lay, ete, London: 1841. 8vo, 

The Chinese.... By John Francis Davis, etc. A new edition, enlarged and re- 
vised. London: 1845-6. 4 vols. 16mo, 

China: being “the Times” Special Correspondence from China in the years 1857-58 
.... by George Wingrove Cooke, ete. London: 1858. 8vo. 

A Narrative of the British Embassy to China in the years 1792, 1798, and 1794.... 
By Aneas Anderson, etc. London: 1795. 4to. 

An Authentic Account of the Embassy of the Dutch East India Company, to the 
Court of the Emperor of China, in the years 1794 and 1795.... Translated [by 
— Phillips] from the original of M. L. E. Moreau de Saint-Mery, With a correct 
Chart of the Route. London: 1798. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China, and Residence in Peking, 
in the years 1820-1821. By George Timkowski. With Corrections and Notes 
by Julius von Klaproth, Illustrated by Maps, Plates, &c., &c. [Translated from 
the French by H. E. Lloyd.] London: 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Journal of two Voyages along the Coast of China, in 1831, and 1832.... By 
Charles Gutzlaff. New York: 1833. 8vo. 

The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom.... Vol. I. Notes on the 
veuee of the Morrison from Canton to Japan. By C. W. King. New York: 

39. 8vo. 

Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China and the British Tea Plantations in the 
Himalaya.... By Robert Fortune, etc, Third edition, With Maps and Illus- 
trations, London: 1853, 2 vols. 12mo, 

A parva through the Chinese Empire. By M. Huc, ete. New York: 1855. 2 
vols. 12mo, 

L’Empire Chinois. ... par M. Hue, ete. Troisiéme édition. Paris: 1857. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Souvenirs d’une Ambassade en Chine et au Japon en 1857 et 1858, par le Mis de 
Moges. Paris: 1860. 12mo. 

Official Despatches and Correspondence of the Hon. Robert McLane, and of the 
Hon. Peter Parker, late Commissioners in China, with the State Department.... 
Ex. Doc. No, 22, 35th Congress, 2d Session. Washington, 1859, 8vo, 2 vols, 

Treaty of Peace, Amity, and Commerce, between the United States of America 
and China. Concluded 18th June, 1858.... fol. 

Shanghai Almanac and Miscellany for 1856, and Miscellany for 1857. 8vo. 

A Retrospect of the first Ten Years of the Protestant Mission to China,... By 
William Milne. Malacca: 1820. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Voyage .... to the Yellow Sea, along the coast of Corea, and .... 
to the Island of Lewchew.... By John McLeod, ete, London: 1817. 8vo, 
Journal of a Residence in China and the Neighboring Countries.... By David 

Abeel, etc. Second edition. New York: 1836. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Father Ripa.... Selected and translated from the Italian by Fortu- 
nato Prandi. New York: 1846. 8vo, 

Who is God in China, Shin or Shang-te?.... By the Rev. S. C. Malan, etc. Lon- 
don: 1855. 8vo. 

Christianity in China: a Fragment. By T. W. M. Marshall, ete. London: 1858. 8vo. 

Die Blutige Rache einer Jungen Frau. Chinesische Erzahlung. Nach der in Canton 
1839 erschienenen Ausgabe von Sloth iibersetzt von Adolf Béttger. Leipzig: 
1846. 12mo. 

Hoei-Lan-Ki, ou |’Histoire du Cercle de Craie, Drame en Prose et en Vers, traduit 
du Chinois et accompagné de Notes; par Stanislas Julien, [Or. Transl. Fund 
series.] London: 1832. roy. 8vo, 

Les Deux Jeunes Filles Lettrées, Roman Chinois traduit par Stanislas Julien, etc. 
Paris: 1860. 2 vols, 12mo. 

Nouvelles Chinoises.... Traduction de M. Stanislas Julien. Paris: 1860. 12mo. 

Contes et Apologues Indiens, inconnus jusqu’a ce Jour; suivis de Fables et de Pué- 
sies Chinoises: ‘Traduction de M. Stanislas Julien, etc. Paris, 1860. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Chinese “ sleeve-gem”, or miniature volume, manuscript. 

Yin-Meo Hyuing-ts, in Ningpo colloquial, romanized. Nying-po: 1858. 8vo size. 
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The New Testament .... translated .... into the Mongolian Language, by Edward 
Stallybrass and William Swan.... London: 1846, roy. 8vo. 

Elementary Tables and Lessons, in the Siamese Language, prepared by Mrs. E. R. 
Bradley. 3d edition, Bangkok: 1853. 8vo. 

The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Edited by J. R. Logan, 
etc. Vols. I-VILI, 1X. i-ix.; and New Series, Vols. I, II, ILI. i, Singapore: 
1847-59. 8vo, 

Le Monde Maritime, ou Tableau Géographique et aon de l’Archipel d’Orient, 
de la Polynésie, et de PAustralie.... Par C. A. Walckenaer, etc. Paris: 1819. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

History of the Indian Archipelago.... By John Crawfurd, etc. With Maps and 
Engravings. Edinburgh: 1820. 3 vols, 8vo. 

Notices of the Indian Archipelago, and Adjacent Countries. ... Accompanied by an 
InJex and six Maps.... By J. H. Moor, ete. Part First. Singapore: 1837. 4to, 

Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of Ma- 
lacea....; with a History of the Malayan States on the Peninsula of Malacca. 
By J. Newbold, ete, ndon: 1839. 2 vols. 8vo, 

The History of Sumatra.... By William Marsden, ete. The third edition, with 
corrections, additions, and plates. London: 1811. 4to. 

Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, in 1823.... By Jubn Anderson, etc. Edin- 
burgh: 1826. 8vo. 

Sketches, Civil and Military, of the Island of Java and its Immediate Dependen- 
cies.... Illustrated with a Map of Java, Plan of Batavia, and Chart of the Strait 
of Malacca, from actual survey. 2d edition, with additions. London: 1812. 8vo. 

Substance of a Minute recorded by the Honorable Thomas Stamford Raffles. ... on 
the Introduction of an Improved System of Internal Management and the Estab- 
lishment of a Land Rental on the Island of Java.... London: 1814, 4to. 

Antiquarian, Architectural, and Landscape Illustrations of the History of Java, by 
the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, etc. With a large Map.of Java and its 
Dependencies.... London: 1844. 4to. 

The Expedition to Borneo of H. M.S. Dido for the Suppression of Piracy; with 
Extracts from the Journal of James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak.... By Capt. the 
Lion. Henry Keppel. ete. London: 1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, down to the Occupation of Labuan: 
from the Journals of James Brooke, Esq, etc. Together with a Narrative of the 
Operations of H. M. S. Iris. By Capt. Rodney Mundy, etc. With numerous 
plates, maps, charts, and woodcuts. London: 1848. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Sarawak.... By Hugh Low, etc. London: 1848. 8vo. 

Adventures in Borneo: a Tale of Shipwreck. Second edition. London: 1849. 8vo. 

An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales.... By John Dun- 
more Lang, etc. Secund edition.... London: 1887, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Discoveries in Australia.... Also a Narrative of Capt. Owen Stanley’s Visits to 
the Islands in the Arafiira Sea. By J. Lort Stokes, etc. London: 1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Journal of an Overland Expedition in Australia .... during the years 1844-1845. 
By Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt. London: 1847. 8vo. 

Papers relating to the Resignation of His Excellency General Sir Chas. J. Napier, 
G. C. B., Commander-in-chief in India, Calcutta: 1853. 8vo. 

Pleasant Stories.... in the English and Tamil languages, by T. Vytheanatha Moo- 
delliar and with additions by C. Auroomooga Moodelliar. 1848. sm, 4to. 

The Old Testament in Singhalese. Colombo. 8vo. 

An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama, in Tibet.... By 
Capt. Samuel Turner. To which are added, views taken on the spot, by Lieut. 
Samuel Davis; and observations botanical, mineralogical, and medical, by Mr. 
Robert Saunders, London: 1800. 4to. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan. Revised, corrected, and illustrated 
with notes, by the Author. London: 1856. 16mo. 

Nineveh and its Remains .... by Austen Henry Layard, etc. New edition. New 
York: 1852. 8vo. 

Babylon and the Banks of the Euphrates. London. 16mo. 

Ueber die Morgenlindischen Handschriften der Kéniglichen Hof- und Central-Bibli- 
othek in Miinchen Bemerkungen von Othmar Frank, etc. Miinchen: 1814. 8vo. 
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Carminum Orientalium Triga, Arabicum Mohammedis Ebn Seid-ennds Iaameritae 
Persicum Nisimi Kendschewi Turcieum Emri.... edidit, latine vertit, notas ad- 
jecit.... Hans Gottfried Ludwig Kosegarten, ete. Stralesundii: 1815. 8vo, 

Bi Aufsatze von D, Johann Gottfried Hasse, ete, Kéonigsberg: 
1798. 8vo. 

Arabisches Syrisches und Chaldiisches Lesebuch. ... herausgegeben von Friedrich 
Theodor Rink und Johann Severin Vater. Leipzig: 1802. 8vo. 

[The above four works are bound together in one volume.] 

The Ottoman and the Spanish Empires, in the sixteenth and seventeenth Centuries. 
By I Ranke, etc. Translated from the last edition of the German, by 

alter K. Kelly, etc. Philadelphia: 1845. 8vo. 

De Ostikanis, Arabicis Armeniae Gubernatoribus. Scripsit Jul. Heinr. Petermann. 
Berolini: 1840. 4to. 

Juris circa Christianos Muhammedici Particulae .... exposuit Jo. Henric. Callen- 
berg, etc. Halae: 1729. 4to. 

Johann David Michaelis Abhandlung von der Syrischen Sprache und ihrem Ge- 
nebst dem ersten Theil einer Chrestomathie, Gdttingen: 
1772. 16mo. 

Joseph Simonius Assemanns Orientalische Bibliothek oder Nachrichten von Syri- 
schen Schriftstellern. In einen Auszug gebracht von August Friedrich Pfeiffer, 
etc. Erlangen: 1776. 8vo. 

The History of the Jews from the Babylonian Captivity to the Present Time .... 
With a preface by William Jenks, D.D. Boston: 1847. 12mo. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language, by Hyman Hurwitz, etc. Third edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. London: 1841. 8vo. 

Evangelium Hebraicum Matthei.... cum Interpretatione Latina.... Parisiis: 
1555. 24mo. 

Moses and Aaron. Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites, Vsed by the Ancient Hebrewes. 
.++» The fourth edition, By Thomas Godwyn, B.D. ndon: 1631. stm. 4to. 

Romane Historie Authologia Recognita et Aucta. An English Exposition of the 
Roman Antiquities.... Newly revised and enlarged by the author [Thomas 
Godwyn]. Oxford: 1631. sm. 4to, [bound with the preceding work. 

Jo, Alberti Fabricii.... Bibliographia Antiquaria sive Introductio in Notitiam 
Scripturam qui Antiquitates Hebraicas Graecas Romanas et Christianas Scriptis 
illustrarunt. Editio tertia ex Msepto B. Auctoris insigniter locupletata et recen- 
tissimorum scriptorum recensione aucta studio et opera Paulli Schaffshausen P. P. 
Hamburgi: 1760. 4to, 

Observations on Passages of Scripture .... compiled by the Rev. Thomas Harmer. 
.... Fifth edition, with many important additions and corrections. By Adam 
Clarke, etc. London: 1816. 4 vols, 8vo. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, by the late Mr. Charles Taylor... Sixth 
edition. London: 1837. roy. 8vo.. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine, and in the Adjacent Regions.... By E. Robinson 
and E. Smith, 2 vols.—Later Biblical Researches, ete. 1 vol.— Four Maps to 
accompany the Biblical Researches, etc. Drawn by Heinrich Kiepert, Boston: 
1856. 8vo. 

The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations.... By W. M. Thomson, ete. 
Maps, engravings, &c. New York: 1859. 2 vols, 8vo. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. The British Museum. Egyptian Anti- 
quities. London: 1832, 1836, 2 vols, 12mo, 

Hand-Book for Travellers in Egypt. ... Being a new edition, corrected and con- 
densed, of “ Modern Egypt and Thebes.” By Sir Gardner Wilkinson, etc. Lon- 
don: 1847. 12mo, 

Oriental Album. Characters, Costumes, and Modes of Life, in the Valley of the 
Nile. Illustrated from designs taken on the spot, ‘by E. Prisse. With descrip- 
tive letter-press, by James Augustus St. Juhn, ete. London: 1851. fol. 

Yaradee; a Plea for Africa.... By F. Freeman, etc. Philadelphia: 1836. 12mo, 

Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of South Africa... By Rou- 
aleyn Gordon Cumming, ete. New York: 1850. 2 vols, 12mo. 

A Journey to Central Africa.... By Bayard Taylor, With a Map and Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Tenth edition, New York: 1854, 12mo. 
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L’'Ultimo Periodo della Storia di Malta sotto il Governo dell’ Ordine Gerosolimitano 
.+++ dal Canonico Fortunato Panzavecchia. Malta: 1885. 12mo. 

A Pali grammar, with a Singhalese commentary, written on 145 strips of palm- 
leaf, about 2} by 154 inches, between boards. 

Six ornamental curtains, Chinese, of heavy scarlet silk, richly embroidered with gold. 

Chinese official cards and envelops. ‘ 

Three Chinese blocks cut for printing. 

A set of six Mandarin hat-buttons or knobs, indicative of the grades of rank. 

The sword of a Tai-ping soldier, with inscription. 

A piece of ornamented porcelain, a specimen of the Porcelain Tower of Nankin, 
now destroyed. 

Specimens of Chinese pottery: two tea-pots, one of form and ornaments represent- 
ing sundry vegetable products, the other with sunk ornaments and inscripticn; a 
box, with sunk inscription. 

Japanned box of Chinese writing implements, complete. 

A tortoise-shell cup and saucer, from Canton. 

A small stand, carved in ebony. 

A set of brass ornaments, 

Specimens of the pith from which rice-paper is made. 

A bundle and roll of Japanese paper. 

A Siamese ploughshare, iron. 

A Siamese water jar, of black pottery. 

Siamese pencils, fur use with the slate-books, 

A fragment of carved stone, from Heliopolis, Egypt. 


From Prof. H. Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 


Die Transcription des Arabischen Alphabets von Dr. Hermann Brockhaus, ete. 
(Aus dem xvii. Band der Zeitsch. D. M. Ges.) Leipzig: 1863. 8vo. 


From Rev, Nathan Brown, D.D., of New York. 


Twelve coins, eleven silver and one copper, of the Mogul emperors of Delhi and 
the rajas of Asam, Kuch Behar, and Rangpur. 


From Rev. Albert Bushnell, of W. Africa. 


Scriptures, in the Dualla or Cameroons Language. Cameroons: 1857-9. 8vo. 

A Grammar of the Bakéle Language, with Vocabularies. By the Gaboon Mission- 
aries of the A. B.C. F.M. New York: 1854. 8vo. 

Principles of Efik Grammar; with Specimen of the Language; by Hugh Goldie, 
etc, Old Calabar: 1857. 18mo. 

Extracts from Old Testament—Extracts from New Testament—John’s Gospel— 
First Epistle of John: all in Efik, bound together. Glasgow: 1853. 12mo. 

Romans and 1 Corinthians viii., x., and xv. Translated into Efik. Glasgow: 1857. 
12mo. 

History of Joseph and Jacob, in Efik. Glasgow: 1858. 12mo. 

Daniel; chapters 1-VI. Translated into Efik, Glasgow: 1860. 12mo. 

Westminster Shorter Catechism, translated into Efik by Rev. Wm. Anderson. 
Glasgow: 1856. 12mo. 

Efik Catechism, Ataakpa: 1859. 24mo. 

Short Catechism, Efik and English. Glasgow: 1857. 32mo. 

Hymn-Book in Efik. Glasgow: 1859. 24mo. ns 

Two primers, arithmetic, an. tract, in Efik. Ataakpa: 1859-60. 18mo. 

Genesis, translated into Yoruba .... by the Rev. Samuel Crowther, etc. London: 
1853. 12mo. 

Romans, translated as above. London: 1850. 12mo. 

Matthew, in the Dikélé Language. Gaboon: 1855. 12mo. 

The Peep‘of Day; by Charlotte Elizabeth. In the Mpongwe Language. Gaboon: 
1852. 12mo. 

Observations on the Fevers of the West Coast of Africa. By Henry A. Ford, M.D. 
New York: 1856. 12mo. 

Matthew, in Mpongwe. Gaboon: 1850. ‘8vo. 
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Bible History. The Pentateuch and Joshua [in Grebo]. New York. 16mo, 
John, in Grebo. New York: 1852. 16mo. 
The Benga Primer. New London, Pa.: 1855. 16mo. 


From Rev. H. N. Cobb, of Orimiah, 


New Testament and Psalms in Modern Syriac. New York: 1864. 16mo, 
Two ancient Mohammedan coins, one silver and the other copper. 


Deposited by A. I. Cotheal, Esq., of New York. 


The Parsees: their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Dosabhoy Fram- 
jee. London: 1858. 12mo, ‘ 


From Prof. E. B. Cowell, of Calcutta. 


The Kusumanjali, or Hindu Proof of the Existence of a Supreme Being, by Uda- 
yana ‘Acharya, with the Commentary of Hari Dasa Bhattéch4rya, edited and 
translated by E. B. Cowell, etc. Calcutta: 1864. 8vo, 

The Siddhanta-Kaumudi of Bhattoji Dikshita, with extracts from the commentaries 
entitled Manorama, Qabdenducgekhara, and Tattvabodhini, and with a supple- 
mentary commentary entitled Saralé, by the editor, Téranaétha Tarkavachaspati. 
Vol, I. Calcutta: 1862. 8vo. 


From Rev, C. H. A. Dall, of Calcutta, 


The Mahabharata, in Bengali characters; published under the direction of Mahat&b 
Chand bahadur, Raja of Burdwan, edited by Tarakanatha and others. I. Adi- 
parvan.—I[, Sabhdparvan. Burdwdn: 1861. 4to. 

The Muldbharata, translated into Bengali by order of the same. L, II. Burdwan: 
1861. 4toa, 


From Rev, B. W. Dwight, of New York. 


Modern Philology: its Discoveries, History, and Influence. With Maps, Tabular 
Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. Dwight, etc. First Series. Third edition, 
revised and corrected.—Second Series. New York: 1864. 2 vols. 8yo. 


From M. Garcin de Tassy, of Paris. 


Cours d’Hindoustani. Discours d’Ouverture du 5 Decembre 1864, Par M. Garcin 
de Tassy. Paris: 1864. 8vo, 

Un Chapitre de I’'Histoire de Inde Musulmane, ou Chronique de Scher Schah, Sul- 
tan de Dehli [par Abbas Khan Kakbur] traduite de l’Hindoustani [de Mazbar Ali 
Wila] par M. Garcin de Tassy, etc. Paris: 1865. 8vo. 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. xviii, xix. 1,2. Leipzig: 
1864-5. 8vo. 

Indische Studien. ... herausgegeben von Albrecht Weber. viii. Berlin: 1868. 8vo, 

Sse-schu, Schu-King, Schi-King, in Mandschuischer Uebersetzung mit einem Mand- 
schu-Deutschen Wérterbuch herausgegeben von H. C. von der Gabelentz. I. Text. 
—IL. Worterbuch. [iii. 1, 2 of Abhandl. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges.] Leipzig: 1864. 
8vo. 

Die Post- und Reiserouten des Orients. Mit 16 Karten nach einheimischen Quellen 
von Dr. A. Sprenger. Erstes Heft. [iii. 8 of Abhandl. ete.] Leipzig: 1864. 8vo. 

Grhyasdtréni. Jndische Hausregeln. Sanskrit und Deutsch herausgegeben von 
Adolf Friedrich Stenzler. I. Agvalayana. Erstes Heft, Text. [iii. 4 of Ab- 
handl, etc.] Leipzig: 1864. 8vo. 


From Rev. Lewis Grout, of Feeding Hills, Mass. 


Zalu-Land! or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, South Africa. 
With map, and illustrations ... By Rev. Lewis Grout, ete. Philadelphia: 
1864. 12mo. 
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From Prof. C. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway. 


Three archeological essays: On the Burial of Thorolf Begifot—On the Travels of 
King Svegder.—On Oath-Rings. Extracts from the Vidensk.-Selskab. Forhand- 
linger fur 1863. [In Norwegian.] Christiania. 8vo. 


From the University of Kiel. 
Schriften der Universitit zu Kiel. X. Aus dem Jahre 1868. Kiel: 1863. 4to. 
From Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 


Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung. xiii. 4-6; xiv. 1, 2. Berlin: 
1864-5. 8vo. 
Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung. iv.2. Berlin: 1864. 8vo. 


From Messrs. Longman etc., of London. 


Lectures on the Science of Language.... By Max Miiller, etc. Second series. 
With thirty-one woodcuts. London: 1864. 8vo. 


From Prof. Cotton Mather, of London. 


Kitab i Muqaddas, etc. Bible in Hindustani, romanised. London: 1860. roy. 8vo. 


From John Muir, Esq., D. C. L., of Edinburgh. 


Original Sanskrit Texts.... Part Fourth. Comparison of the Vedic with the 
Later Representations of the Principal Indian Deities. London: 1863. 8vo. 
On the Principal Deities of the Rigveda. By J. Muir, etc. From the Trans. Roy. 
Soc’y of Edinburgh, vol. xxiii, Part 3. Edinburgh: 1864. 4to, 

Contributions to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, 
ete, [From Journ. Roy. As. Soc’y G. B.& I, Vol.i, New Series.] London: 
1864. 8vo. 


From M., Félix Neve, of Louvain, 


Du Beau Littéraire dans 'es Oeuvres du Génie Indien; par M. Félix Néve, ete. 
[Extr. d. Bull. de Ac. Roy. de Belgique, 2, xviii.] Bruxelles: 1864. 8vo. 


From the Philological Soziety of London. 


Transactions of the Philological Society. 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860-1, 1862-8, 1864, 
London and Berlin. 6 vols. 8vo. 


From Dr. J. Pijnappel. 

Maleisch-Nederduitsch Woordenboek, naar het Werk van Dr. W. Marsden en an- 
dere Bronven bewerkt door Dr. J. Pijnappel, Gz. Haarlem: 1863. roy. 8vo. 
From Dr. A. T. Pratt, of Antioch. 

A parcel of iron arrow-heads from the castle at Birifik, on the Euphrates. 
From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire’and. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sveiety of Great Britain and Ireland. New Series. 
I.1. London: 1864. 8vo. 
From Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. 
Sulaiman Effendi’s Book of First Ripe Fruit, disclosing the Mysteries of the Nusai- 
rian Religion. Beirut: 1863-4. 1¢mo. 
From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 
Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Kéniglich Siichsischen Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Leipzig. Band I. 1846-7. Leipzig. 8vo. 
do, do. do. Philologisch Historische Classe. Band I—~XVI. 4. Leipzig: 
1848-64. 8vo. 


Abhandlungen der Philologisch-Historischen Classe der Kéniglich Siichsischen Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften, Band I—IV.4. Leipzig: 1850-64. roy. Svo. 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 


Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. v. 3-8; vi. 1-5 ; 
vii. 1, 2. St. Petersburg: 1362-4. 4to. 


Mémoires de l’'Ac. Imp. ete. v. 2-9; vi. 1-9, 11,12. St. Petersburg: 1862-4. 4to. 


From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 


Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales, traduits du Sanscrit en Chinois, en l’an 648, 
r Hiouen Thsang, et du Chinois en Frangais par M. Stanislas Julien, ete. 
*aris: 1857-8. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Méthode pour déchiffrer et transcrire les Noms Sanscrits qui se rencontrent dans les 
Livres Chinvis.... inventée ct démontrée par M. Stanislas Julien, etc. Paris: 
1861. 8vo. 

Examination and Analysis of the Mackenzie Manuscripts deposited in the Madras 
College Library. By the Rev. William Taylor. Cualeutta: 1838.  8vo. 

A Catalogue Raisonnée of Oriental Manuscripts in the Library of the (late) Col- 
lege, Fort Saint George, now in charge of the Board of Examiners. By the Rev. 
William Taylor. Madras: 1857-60-62. 3 vols. 8¥o, 

A Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, and Hindastany Manuscripts, of the Libraries 
of the Kings of Oudh, compiled. ... by A. Sprenger, ete. Vol. I. containing Per- 
sian and Hindistany Poetry. Calcutta: 1854. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the use of Early 
Students. By H. H. Wilson, ete. London: 1841, 8vo, 

A Dictionary, English and Sanskrit, by Monier Williams, etc. London: 1841. 4to, 

A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English.... By Theodor Goldstiicker, ete. Nos. 1-6. 
Berlin and London: 1856-64. 4to. 

A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature so far as it illustrates the Primitive Re- 
ligion of the Brahmans. By Max Miiller, ete. London: 1859. 8vo. 

A Familiar Analysis of Sanscrit Prosody. By Charles Philip Brown, ete. London: 
1837. 8vo, 

Selections from the Mahabharata. Edited by Francis Johnson, etc. London: 1842. 
roy. Svo. 

The hatha Deegilin of Annam Bhatta, with a Hindi Paraphrase and English Ver-. 
sion. [Edited by J. R. Ballantyne.] Allahabad: 1851. 8vo. ‘ 

‘Sakuntala;.... a Sanskrit Drama by Kalidasa; the Devandgari Recension of the °, 
Text.... with literal English Translations of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes 
of the Metres, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Monier Williams, ete. 
Hertford: 1853. 8vo. 

The Prdkrita-Prakds'a; or, the Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the Commen- 
tary (Manorama) of Bhémaha.... With Copious Notes, an English Translation, 
pes Index of Prakrit Words; to which is prefixed an Kasy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, etc. Hertford: 1854. rey. 8vo, 

Manava Kalpa-Satra; being a portion of this Ancient Work on Vaidik Rites, to- 
gether with the Commentary of Kumérila‘SSwamin. A Fac Simile of the MS..... 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstiicker. London: 1861. obl. 4to. 

Purushapariksha, translated into Bengali by Haraprasdda-Raya, from the Sanskrit 
of Vidyapati-Pandita. London: 1826. 8vo. 

A Dictionary, Hindastani and English, and English and Hindistani, the latter being 
entirely new. By Jobn Shakspear. Fourth edition, greatly enlarged. London: 
1849. 4to. 

Key to Hindast4ni; or, an Easy Method of acquiring Hinddsténi.... By Hydur 
Jung Bahadoor, ete. London: 1861. 16mo. 

Térikh Mutaqaddimin o Mutaakbkhirin ki. By Rev. J. A. Shurman. Hissa I. 
Allahabad: 1851. 8vo. 

Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakhad Grammar.... By James R. Ballantyne, etc. 
London: 1839. 4to. 

The Prem S4gar.... translated into Hindi from the Braj Bhékh4é of Chaturbhuj 
Misr, by Lalla Lal, etc. A new edition, with a Vocabulary, by Edward B. East- 
wick, etc. Hertford: 1851. 4to. 

Michael's Selections and Stories in Hindi, Arabic character. London: 1829. 4to. 

Dictionary English and Gujarati, by E. P. Robertson, etc. Bombay: 1854. 16mo. 
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A Dictionary, Marathi and English, compiled by J. T. Molesworth.... Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Bombay: 1857. 4to. 

A Grammar of the Sindhi Language. By Capt. George Stack. Bombay: 1849. 8vo. 

A Dictionary, Sindhi and English. By Capt. George Stack. Bombay: 1855. roy. 8vo, 

A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-[ndian Family of Languages. 
By the Rev. R. Caldwell, etc. London: 1856. 8vo. 

Rudiments of Tami] Grammar.... By Robert Anderson, etc. London: 1821. 4to. 

A Dictionary of the Teloogoo Language.... By A. D. Campbell, etc, Madras: 
1848, roy. 8vo. 

A Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu.... By 
Charles Philip Brown, etc. Madras: 1854. roy. 8vo. 

The Fibrous Plants of India fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and Faper.... By J. 
Forbes Royle, ete. London: 1855. 8vo. 

A Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English. By Francis Johnson. London: 1852. 
4to. 

The Shah Namu.... By the celebrated Abool Kausim i Firdousee, of Toos, In 
Eight Volumes. Volume First. [Edited by M. Lumsden.] Calcutta: 1811. fol. 

Anvar-i Suheli, or Lights of Canopus, being the Persian Version of the Fables of 
Bidpai, by Husain Vaiz Kashifi. Edited by Lieut.-Col. J. W. J. Ouseley, ete. 
Hertford: 1851. 4to. 

Contributions to the Numismatic History of the Early Mohammedan Arabs in Per- 

_ sia. By Edward Thomas, etc. London: 1849, 8vo, 

Arabic Selections, with a Vocabulary. By Edward Vernon Schalch, etc. [Hailey- 
bury :] 1830, 4to. 

Arabic Syntax chiefly selected from the Hidayut-oon-Nuhvi, a Treatise on Syntax 
in the Original Arabic. By H. B. Beresford, etc. London; 1843. roy. Svo. 


From Prof. Friedrich Spiegel, of Erlangen. 


Commentar iiber das Avesta von Friedrich Spiegel. E.ster Band. Der Vendidad. 
Leipzig: 1865. 8vo. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. v. Washington: 1864. 8vo. 
Smithsonian Cuntributions to Knowledge. Vol. xiii. Washington: 1863. 4to. 
From Rev, E. W. Syle, of Pelham, N. Y. 

Specimens of Japanese copper-plate engraving: twenty small sheets, about four by 

five inches, representing scenes of Japanese life. 

From Prof. C. J. Tornberg, of Lund, Sweden, 

Ibn-el-Athiri Chronicon,... Edidit Carolus Johannes Tornberg, etc. Volumen De- 

cimum. Luguduni: 1864. 8vo. 

From the Imperial Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. 


Mittheilungen der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Geographischen Gesellschaft. vi. Vienna: 
1862. roy. 8vo. 


From Prof. Albrecht Weber, of Berlin. 


Die Rama-Tapaniya-Upanishad. Von A. Weber. [Aus d. Abh. d. Kén. Ak. d. Wiss. 

_ zu Berlin, 1864.] 4to. 

Ueber die hundert Spriiche des Canakya. [Aus d. Monatsb. d. Kon. Ak. d. Wiss. 
zu Berlin, 1864.] 8vo. 


From C, E. West, LL.D., of Brooklyn. 
Papers relating to the Long-Island Historical Society. 
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Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 11th and 12th, 1865. 


Tue Semi-annual Meeting of the Society for 1865 was held at New 
Haven, in the Hall of the Retin in Unity, Yale College, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday, October 11th, at 3 o’clock p.m. The chair was 
taken by the President. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, Prof. Lewis R. Packard, of 
New Haven, was elected Secretary pro tempore. 

On the proposal of the Committee of Arrangements, the Society 
voted to adjourn the literary meeting for the day at 6 o’clock; to ac- 
cept, with thanks, the President’s invitation to a social gathering at his 
house in the evening; and to assemble again at 9 o’clock on Thursday 
morning. 

The Directors gave notice that the next annual meeting, in Boston, 
would be held on the 16th of May, 1866; and that Dr. Beck, with the 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, were appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements for it. They also presented to the meeting the names 
of the following gentlemen, with recommendation that they be elected 
as Corporate Members: 


Hon. John D. Baldwin, of Worcester, Mass., 
Rev. William H. Benade, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, of* Brooklyn, Nv 
Mr. C. Astor Bristed, of New York, 

Prof. Henry N. Day, of New Haven, 

Prof. Samuel S. Greene, of Providence, R. [., 
Mr. Richard C. Morse, of New Haven; 


and, for election to Corresponding Membership, 
Prof. Ph. Ed. Foucaux, of Paris. 


The recommendation was accepted, and the gentlemen proposed were 
elected without dissent. 

Extracts from the letters received during the past six months were 
read by the Corresponding Secretary. Among the, unusually numerous, 
letters of excuse and explanation from members detained away, was one 
from Dr.S. R. House, missionary at Bangkok, enclosing six photographs 
of bronze statues, representing planetary divinities, in the palace of the 
king of Siam. Dr. House writes respecting them: 


“Brahmans have from time immemorial been held in high estimation in Siam as 
court astrologers and almanac makers ; and, Buddhists as the Siamese are, they do 
not scruple to borrow much of their demonology and many superstitious rites from 
the rival system.” 


A letter from his Majesty, Pawarendr-Ramesr, Second King of Siam, 
acknowledging and returning thanks for his election as an Honorary 
Member, was presented. His Majesty concludes: 

“It is gratifying to learn, through your Society’s published works, of the interest 
taken in the United States in Oriental learning. Allow me to hope that this in- 
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terest, as well as the benefit derived from such studies, may continue to increase 
and result in much good. 

“The civil war in the United States has probably somewhat diverted your atten- 
tion from Oriental literature, but peace seems to be drawing near, and I may hope 
that a glorious future in learning, art, science, and useful knowledge awaits you 
and your country.” 


Rev. A. Bushnell, missionary at Gaboon, W. Equatorial Africa, under 
date of July 26, 1865, writes: 


“There is little of special interest to communicate to your Society from these 
equatorial regions of the dark continent, but I believe it is admitted that the slave 
trade has nearly ceased its ravages. The small pox, which has sorely scourged the 
coast tribes during the last eighteen months, is declining; but, I fear, is extending 
its desolation into the more populous interior. Mr. Du Chaillu, the indefatigable 
explorer, is in the interior, a little south of the Equator, struggling to pursue his 
adventurous course ; but, for several months past, we have heard nothing from him. 

“ Here, on the Gaboon, French power is increasing, and French influence extend- 
ing; and the Spanish authority is becoming firmly established on the island of 
Fernando Po, and spreading to some other points on the coast. The Papal power, 
now waning in Europe, seems, through the instrumentality of the Jesuits, to be re- 
newing its efforts at conquest in Western Africa, where at an early day it held even 
whole tribes south of the Equator under its dominion. 

“A Scotch Missionary from Old Calabar river is now making us a visit; from 
him I have gained some interesting facts respecting the progress of Christian civil- 
ization among the tribes in that region. The missionaries have explored both the 
Old Calabar and its northern branch, the Cross river, something more than a hun- 
dred miles from the sea, and have gained considerable influence over the inhabitants 
who people their banks and the adjoining country. Formerly, human sacrifices pre- 
vailed to a fearful extent in all that region; but now, in the vicinity of the mission, 
they have all been abolished excepting one—the gacrificing of an Albino girl, once 
in a king’s reign, to the God of commerce. She is selected and trained for the 
cruel purpose, and, at the time appointed, arrayed in silks, and decked with flowers, 
feathers, and jewels, she is taken down the river in a canoe, followed by a great 
multitude, with music of drums and other instruments, the firing of guns, etc. At 
a certain place she is thrown into the river, and, being loaded with heavy weights, 
sinks to the bottom. 

“In this sacrifice the victim is a voluntary one, as she has been taught to believe 
that at the bottom of the river she will be met in a cave by a messenger, who will 
conduct her to the white man’s country, whence another will bring her to the white 
man’s heaven and introduce her to the white man’s God; and to him she will be 
permitted to make her plea, beseeching him to send many ships with great riches 
her eee Afterwards, she will enjoy perpetual happiness in the land of the 

essed. 


The Corresponding Secretary also presented a letter from Prof. Weber 
of Berlin, respecting a Bopp-foundation (Bopp-Stiftung), which it was 
proposed to establish in Berlin, in honor of the founder of the science 
of comparative philology, and for the furtherance of the science, on the 
16th of May, 1866, the fiftieth anniversary of the date of Bopp’s Preface 
to his “ Conjugation-System of the Sanskrit Language, as compared with 
the Greek, Latin, Persian, and German”—a work which might be said 
to fix the birth-time of the science. The details of the appropriation 


of the fund raised to its object, the promotion of comparative philology, — 


are to be determined by Prof. Bopp himself, in conjunction with a 
committee composed of such men as Bockh, Lepsius, Kuhn, Steinthal, 
Weber. The Corresponding Secretary said that he was authorized to 
receive and forward the contributions which it was presumed that 
American scholars would desire to make to the foundation. 
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Nearly one hundred dollars were subscribed on the spot by some of 
the members present. 


There being no farther business before the meeting, communications 
were called for. Of those offered, the first two were read in the after- 
noon of Wednesday, the others in the forenoon of Thursday. 


1, On the Chronology of Bunsen; by Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of 
South Franklin, Mass. 


Mr. Burgess described some of the main features of Bunsen’s system of chronol- 
ogy, by which he refers the beginnings of Egyptian language to about 14,000 B.C., 
and expressed his utter rejection of the system itself, and his disapproval of the 
argumentation by which it was ompeael He particularly condemned the arbi- 
trary manner in which Bunsen dealt with the facts and figures of Scripture history, 
and claimed that, whatever inaccuracies there might be in the Scripture chronology 
in its fourm as handed down to us, Egyptology had as yet furnished no valuable or 
authoritative rectifications. 


2. Reply to the Strictures of Prof. Weber upon his Essay respecting 
the Asterismal System of the Hindus, Arabs, and Chinese; by Prof. 
William D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney apologized for again bringing the well-worn subject of the naksha- 
tras before the attention of the Society, but pleaded that he could not pass unnoticed 
Prof. Weber’s reply (in the Indische Studien, vol. ix., pp. 424-59) to his former 
article (in Journ. Am. Or, Soc’y, vol, viii., pp. 1-92), if it were only because he was 
compelled to admit the justice, in one or two points, of Prof. Weber's strictures. 
Thus he had, in the first place, wrongly ascribed to the latter the confident opinion 
that the Chinese system is derived from the Hindu; whereas he should have said 
that Weber defended a thesis which, if established, would carry this as an inevitable 
conclusion (even though Weber himself hesitated to draw the conclusion). He de- 
fended his view that the Arab system was not shown to be derived from the Hindu, 
claiming that the late authorities upon whom Weber and Steinschneider rely are of 
no avail to prove the origin of an institution anterior to the rise of Islam, and that 
the relations of the two systems show the borrowing from India, which these au- 
thorities acknowledge, to have been, not of the series of asterisms themselves, but 
probably of their astronomical and astrological use. He explained what he 
meant by charging Weber with treating the nakshatras as if they were single lim- 
iting stars, and endeavored to show that this was a natural and even unavoidable 
inference from Weber’s reasonings and language respecting them. He defended 
himself against Weber’s charge of disingenuousness, in having changed witheut 
sufficient acknowledgment his former opinion as to the original relation of the 
nakshatras to the moon, urging that the change was distinctly made and recorded 
in the “additional notes” to the translation of the Sarya-Siddhanta. The subject 
of the relations of the two systems, of twenty-seven and of twenty-eight nakshatras, 
was briefly discussed anew, the writer insisting upon his previous opinion, and de- 
fending the arguments by which it was supported: he was also inclined to allow in 
the general argument more weight than heretofore to the consideration that the 
Hindu system was always practically one of twenty-seven members, and would 
probably have been communicated as such to any foreign people. He strongly dis- 
approved the admission of repeated borrowings and modifications uader foreign in- 
fluence, which Weber was so ready to make. After discussing some other points 
of less prominent consequence, he remarked, as very important, Weber’s apparent 
willingness, expressed near the end of his paper (pp. 454-5), to put the whole in- 
vestigation upon ground where he could heartily join, and which would, he thought, 
lead to a reconciliation of their opposing views in all essential respects: in accept- 
ing, namely, the comparison of the three systems as the authoritative measure of 
their joint and several deviations from their original, and as the means of determin- 
ing what that original must probably have been. y 

The writer expressed, finally, his no small astonishment that Prof. Weber, with- 
out any sufficient examination, or consultation of persons better versed in such mat- 
ters, should have rejected his reasonings, directly founded on mathematical consid- 
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erations, respecting the possibility of finding a time for the origin of the names of the 
Hindu months, and respecting the relation of Caitra and Vaicékha as spring months ; 
pointing out that, as regards the latter point, Prof. Weber had unwittingly put him- 
self in the position of one attempting to prove, on philological grounds, that the 
precessional movement of the equinoxes is from west to east, instead of from east 
to west. 


3. On the Assyro-Pseudo-Sesostris; by Mr. Hyde Clark, of Smyrna, 
President of the Academy of Anatolia, etc., etc.: read by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 


Mr. Clark pro to call by the name “ Assyro-Pseudo-Sesostris” a rock-cut 
monument, of which he sends a photographic picture, near Nympheum or Ninfi, 
and which is described by Herodotus (Book ii., ch. 106) as on the road between 
Sardis and Smyrna. He regards it as doubtful whether Herodotus ever saw the 
monument, and supposes him to state on the authority of the Egyptians that it 
commemorates the victories in Asia of Sesostris. Lepsius maintains its true Egyp- 
tian character, which is disputed by Kiepert and Ritter. Mr. Clark regards it (and 
the picture sent fully sustains his opinion) as being certainly not Egyptian, but 
of a character allied to Assyrian. It is not in a situation adapted to accomplish 
the design attributed to it by Herodotus, being off the high road, in an obscure side- 
valley. It was more probably only a local record, or an object of local worship. 
The people and epoch to which it really belongs cannot at present be determined. 
The other Pseudo-Sesostris mentioned by Herodotus, as on the road from Ephesus 
to Phocwa, Mr. Clark conjectures to have been cut on the precipitous cliffs and rocks 
under Kechi-Kalessi, above the plains of the Cayster. 


4. Pres. Woolsey, of New Haven, gave a brief account of the Ori- 
ental versions of the Scriptures now in the process of publication, or 
under consideration, by the American Bible Society. He referred par- 
ticularly to the stereotyping of the new Arabic version of Drs. Smith 
and Van Dyck, which the latter is superintending at New York. He 
alluded to the question of the Chinese versions, with the disputed modes 
of representing the name “God,” as lately opened again, and as seeming 
to require a renewed discussion and settlement; but it would probably 
be some time before a conclusion was reached. He spoke, finally, of the 
proposals made by missionaries in Central Asiatic countries for a version 
in the Eastern Turkish, and of their claim that it would be available 
for the use of a very large and wide-spread population, owing to the 
close relationship of the Turkish dialects. 

5. On the principles of English Accentuation; by Prof. Rudolph L. 
Tafel, of St. Louis: read by Prof. Hadley. 


Prof. Tafel remarked: First, that English accent, which is peculiarly forcible, is 
generally so disposed that, when inflections are to be added, it can be done without 
disturbing the accent. On this principle he accounted for the difference of accent 
in com’pact and compact’, com’pound and compound’, and the like. Second, that, in 
words of foreign origin, the accent is generally determined by English analogy, not 
by foreign pronunciation. Third, that English accent, as being Teutonic, falls on 
the radical syllable of Teutonic words; while in words of Latin origin, the roots of 
which are much less distinctly perceived by the people at large, though the accent 
often stands upon the root, yet often it falls upon a prefix; the choice being de- 
pendent in a great degree on the phonological weight of the syllables, i. e., on the 
vowel quantity, and the number of consonants following the vowel. Walker's state- 
ments on the subject ($490) were criticised, and his errors pointed out. In conclu- 
sion, Prof. Tafel applied his principles to the class of English verbs of which contem- 

, demonstrate, illustrate, etc., are specimens. He holds it necessary, in order 
that a may have its proper long sound in such forms as contemplating, contemplat- 
ingly, that a secondary accent should be laid upon it, and consequently that the 
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primary accent should fall on the first syllable; thus con’template, con’’templa’ting, 
con'templa'tingly. He recognizes this as the popular accentuation of the words in 
question, and regards it as dictated by a true feeling for English analogy ; he would 
not only accept it where Dr. Webster has done so, but would extend it to all words 
of the same class, 

Prof. Hadley observed that in words such as inmate, magnate, to prostrate, to va- 
cate, etc. the a, though immediately following an accented syllable, has its long 
sound ; that in prostrating, vacated (as in grandfather, grandfatherly, etc.), a sec- 
ondary accent is placed upon the syllable next after that whjch has the primary 
accent ; and that the participles of contemplate, demonstrate, ete., must be similarly 
pronounced, if they are accented on the second syllable, as remonstrate, impreg- 
nate, inculcate, and some others, are believed to be accented by universal usage. 

Prof. Whitney remarked that those who regard a penultimate accent in contem- 
plate, demonstrate, etc., as being required by Latin rules of quantity, overlook the 
fact that these verbs come, not directly from the Latin presents, contemplor, demon- 
stro, ete., but from the participles, contemplatus, demonstratus, etc. He also 
pointed out the importance, in such questions, of a historical method, going back as 
far as possible to the beginnings of English usage, and tracing its changes through 
successive periods. 


6. On Pictet’s work: Indo-European Origins, or the Primitive 
Aryans ;* by Prof. Whitney. 


This paper was, in greater part, rather a review of the nature and conditions of 
the problem treated of in M. Pictet’s work than a detailed criticism of his solution 
of it. The writer pointed out, in the first place, the possibility of obtaining from 
the mere vocabulary of a people some view of their condition and culture. He re- 
ferred to the important fact, demonstrated by comparative philology, that most of 
the languages of Europe and of southwestern Asia are descended from one primi- 
tive tongue, spoken at some time and at some place by asingle limited community ; 
which community, also, was probably, in the main, the actual progenitor of the na- 


tions now speaking those languages. To learn something rie pm the condition 
i 


of this community was, accordingly, of the highest historical interest. The only 
way of arriving at such knowledge is by reconstructing its vocabulary ; none of the 
branches of the family have left traditions which are of any value to illustrate its 
origin. The vocabulary is capable of reconstruction, partial and incomplete, from 
the existing or recorded vocabularies of the branches ; words found in all or most 
of these, if not liable to suspicion of independent later origin, or of communication, 
must have constituted a part of their original inheritance. The genealogical tree of 
Indo-European descent is not yet made out in sufficient detail to allow us to draw 
the same inference respecting words found in only two or three of the branches ; it 
may be hoped that the investigatiop will gain hereafter a greatly increased pre- 
cision and completeness. To restore the Indo-European vocabulary, and to derive 
from it a picture of primitive Indo-European conditions, is what M. Pictet essays 
in this work. Isolated and partial attempts in the same direction have been made 
before, and their principal results are already among the common-places of linguistic 
ethnology. So important and difficult an inquiry demands the highest qualifica- 
tions of the etymologist and linguist. M. Pictet is favorably known to scholars by 
his essay proving the Indo-European character of the Celtic tongues. But that 
essay, generally sound and conclusive, is disfigured by many weaknesses and errors 
of detail; and the same thing must be said of the present work. Its author has 
not that full acquaintance with all the languages compared which is needed to make 
a perfectly sound etymologist among them, and his etymological method is some- 
what loose and credulous. ‘This appears in no small degree in his treatment of the 
Sanskrit: in his implicit acceptance of the lists of roots set up by the native gram- 
marians, and of the meanings they assign to them ; in his confusion of new material 
with old, his uncritical use of Wiison’s dictionary, his treating peculiar Sanskrit 


* Les Origines Indo-Européennes, ou les Aryas Primitifs; Essai de Paléontologie 
Linguistique, par Adolphe Pictet. Premiére Partie, 1859. Seconde Partie, 1863. 
Paris. roy. 8vo. 
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usages xs if they were Indo-European, and so on. This fault is the more serious, 
inasmuch as he }s inclined to exaggerate the importance and authority of the Sanskrit 
(great as these allowedly are) in Indo-European etymology, not infrequently talk- 
ing and reasoning as if it were actually the mother-tongue of the family. The 
same disposition to over-estimate the importance of what is Indian is seen in 
his treatment of the Hindu astronomy. Heedless of all that has been learned 
upon this subject during the present century, he goes back to Bailly, reviving 
the latter’s vagaries, and deeming his conclusion—that the Hindu epoch of B. C. 
3102 is a true one, founded on exact observation at the period—not proved false! 
Prof. Whitney entered into. a brief discussion of Bailly’s arguments as reported 
by M. Pictet, endeavoring to show their groundlessness. The date provision- 
ally arrived at by M. Pictet as that of Indo-European unity—namely, about B.C. 
3000—is a very sober and modest one: but, on the other hand, his determination 
of the original seat of the tribe, as in Bactria, is a remarkable example of unsound 
inference from uncertain or worthless data. 


No farther communications being offered, a vote of thanks to the 
Society of the Brothers in Unity, for the use of their hall, was passed, 
and the Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston, May 16th, 1866. 


ERRATA. 


p. 12, note, 1. 5—for 1849 read 1840. 
p. 58, note, 1. 3—for jyeshthaghnit read jyeshthaghni. 
p. 184, 1. 3—for Anabiticum read Anabaticum. 
Heres. 18.388 read Ep. Her., xxxviii. 2. 
“ 1.16—for NV. 2, Ant. read N. 2.1. Art. 
In the paging of the Appendix, the numbers xiii. and xiv. are accidentally 
omitted. 
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